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PREFACE. 


’^'STHEJs in tl\e spring of 1902 my friend Mr. T. W. Arnold, then Professor of the 
* * Government College at Lahore, first drew my attention to Cliamha as a 
iwssible field of antiquarian research, I little foresaw wliat a wealth of epigraphieal 
records this j^etty Hill State rvould qn'oyc to contain. Sir A. Cunningham had visited 
Chamha in 1839 and devoted to it a few pages in two of his well-known volumes. 
In these’he discussed the inscribed images of Meru-varman and the chief temples 
of the capital, gave a list of the Rajas and mentioned tlie existence at Chamha town 
of four inscriptions, three on copper-plates and one on a stone slab. Here, as else- 
where, the great pioneer of Indian arclneology only demarcated the field, leaving to 
others its further exploration. 

During the years 1902-1908 I have been able to devote part of the summer 
months to this pleasant task, and in the course of my tours liave succeeded in 
recovering one hundred and thirty inscriptions. This result I attrilmte mainly to 
the vigorous support which from the outset my researches received from His High- 
ness, Sir Bhuri Singh, K.C.S.I., C.I.E., Raja of Chamha, to Avhom. witli the consent 
of the Government of India, this work is dedicated. The discovery of many an 
unknown inscription is due to the infornnttion supplied by the officials acting under 
his orders ; and I may meittion liere, that His Highness has further shown liis interc.'st 
in the anticpiities and past records of his State l)y founding a local INfuseum, which 
was opened on the I fth Septeml)er, 3908, and has been rightly named after him. 

The importance of these inscriptions for local liistory, it is fiavdJy necessary to 
emphasize. They do not, it is true, help us to solve any of tlie great problems of 
Indian hi.story, but they enable us to write a more detailed and nun'e colierent story of 
Chamha than of any of tlie other Himalayan States, excluding Kasmir and Xcpal. 

These records, moreover, thro\\' side-lights on the history of neigh1)ouring terri- 
tories where ancient documents are less numerous and e\'ery scra]j of infinauation is 
of A-alue. Even in places where liistorical documents do exist, their contents can 
often be supplemented from the Chamha inscriptions. This is particularly the case' 
iu Kasmir— the only coimtry in India of which rve possess a written history of the 
Hindu period. The famous Rajtitarahgini is replete nith information about the 
nth and 12th centuries, the same epoch to which the bulk of the Cliamba insci'ip- 
tions belongs. Thus it happens that Kalhana’s chronicle imparts life to the stone 
slabs and metal plates of Chamha, Avhilst these contemporary documents, in their 
turn, confirm the trust worthiness of the great chronicler of Kasmir. Indeed, tin* 
excellent annotated edition of the Rajatarahgini, both in Sanskrit and English, by 
Dr. M. A Stein, C.I.E., has been one of my chief guides in the course of my 
researches, and it has I)een no small satisfaction to me to continue in Chamha the 
work so splendidly inaugurated in Kasmir by that distiirguished scholar. 

There is one circumstance which lends to the antiqnities of Chandra an interest 
far exceeding the narrow limits of local history. It is that the past to rvhich they 
belong, is connected rvith the px'csent by a ti.ssue of unbroken threads. H liereas in 
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other and more exposed parts of India one dynasty was quickly ousted hy another, 
new creeds and customs came to supplant the old ones, and successive waves of foreign 
invasion swept away all remembrance of the past, Chamba, engirdled by her snow- 
clad mountain-barriers, has, century after century, retained ancient traditions and 
institutions, Avhich are only noiv gradually giving way to the irresistible onslaught 
of Western cmlization. 

The antiquarian can hardly refrain from deploring this change which, though 
beneficial in many respects, so often tends to destroy that what is sanctified hy the 
ages. But instead of lamenting the nnavoidalile changes of time, he Avill do aa cII in 
retaining at least a record of the vanishing past. 

Ghamha is still ruled hy a descendant of the noble house whose scions fought in 
the ciA'il AA’ars of Kasmir side hy side AA'ith Hai'sa and Snssala. He still resides in 
the same “glorious Champa ” Avhenee his ancestors issued their copper charters, and 
' where his subjects still hail him Avith the classical greeting “ Jai Deo ! ” Hp to the 
present day the people of Chamlja Avorship in the temples founded Iav Sahilla- 
varman in the lOth century, and at Brahmor, the ancient capital Brahmapnra, the 
silent brazen idols are still eirshrined in their Avonderful wood-carved fanes in AYhieh 
Weru-A'armau piously 2 >Heed them tAA’elve centuries ago. The Banas — those “hai’ons 
of the Hills,” aa^Iiosc former importance AA'as first revealed hy the eulogies of Baijnath, 
are still met with in Cliainha, often, it is true, reduced to the state of poor peasants, 
hut still cliuging to their ancient title and to the ruins of their aiicestral castles. 
The Traveller too in the valleys of Chamba is still received after his day’s march hy 
an official whose title and jnesnmably Avhoso duties also have remained unchanged 
through the lapse of ages, though they haA'e passed into obliA'ion in every other 
ixirt of India. 

There are among our inscriptions some which are distiuguished hy no small 
degree of literary alTility such as the eulogies of Sarahan, HeA'i-ri-kotln and Wul- 
Kihar. But it must he admitted that the great majority do not attain a higli 
standard of scholarsliii), and aa c shall not he far AA rong iu assuming tliat, AA'hateA'er 
erudition they display, AA'as !)orrowed from the nciglibouring seat of Sanskrit learn- 
ing in Kasmir. The skilfvAl poet of tlie Baijnath eulogy calls himself the sou of 
a judge [pramdtar) from that country, and it Avas perhaps the civil Avars of 
Kalhana’s days AA'hich compelled many a pandit to seek refuge Avith the rulers of the 
adjoining Hill States. 

Though inferior iu literary interest, the Chamba inscrijttions are hisjhh" im- 
portant from a palmographical 2>oint of vicAv ; for they forbi an uninterrupted 
series of Sarada records ranging from the time when this scrijd Avas evolved out of the 
Western Gupta aljdiahet doAvn to the IMuhammadan ])eriod, when it develojAed into 
Gnrmukhi, Takari, and other modern AA ritiugs. In the course of the present Avork 
I shall (mdeaA'onr to shoAV that Sarada AA'as once extensiA'ely used both izi the Plains 
and the Hills of the Panjah, and that, though this character was remarkably con- 
servative, its forms Avere by no means so immutable as the best autDorixies on 
Indian palaeogra|)hy have .supposed. The Chamba records display a sIoav, hut distinct 
development, and I feel confident that they will supply a reliable base for establish- 
ing the ayqn-oximate date for any document written in this script. 
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It is ti-tie that the chroiiolog-y of the Chainha epigmj^hs is attended with very 
great ditScuity owing to the almost exclusive use of the Lohakala era. I have 
discussed the various thorny questions hearing on this subject in a special chapter 
of my introduction, hut otter iny conclusions with great diffidence, except where 
they eould he checked hy so good an autliority as the late Professor P. Ivielhorn. 
His assistance — welcome always both for its OAvn sake as for the kindness witli which 
it was offered — I wish liere gratefully to acknoA\'ledge. 

Although in several eases I have not succeeded in fixing the precise date of the 
inscriptions here edited, it has nearly always been possible to arrive at approximate 
dates and'to establish the order in AA’hich they succeed eacli other. In this I have 
derived great benefit from the Chamba VutMucal't or Genealogical Itoll Avhich His 
Highness has allowed me to edit in the present rohime. This roll furnishes us witli 
a fairly complete list of the rulers of Chamba from about A.H. 700 and its bistorical 
accuracy can be checked hy the aid of the iuscriptious. There is, therefore, much , 
reason to assume that the ruling family of Chamba has indeed held sway in the 
Bavl valley for more than tAvelve centuries and may boast of an antiquity equalled 
by few reigning liouses in India and none in Europe.^ 

A fcAV AA'ords must be added ou the subject of transliteration. Each system has 
its defects and the' use of diacritical marks gives transcribed texts jjcr se an 
unpleasant look of artificiality and clumsiness. IVbereas the advocates of one system 
reproach their opponents Avith the use of such “ moustra ” as Kr^sua, the latter may 
as rightly object to ungainly forms like Llchchliavt. I have, therefore, chosen to 
reproduce the texts in Xagari, Avhicb is preferred to transcripts in Eoinan hy most 
European and all Indian Sauskritists. These texts, thus niad(? accessible to 
indigenous scliolars, aaIH, it is hoped, stimulate their interest in tlie liistory of their 
own country. 

In the introductory portions, Avhero trausliteration AA'as nnavoidahle, I have 
folioAved the international system adopted hy the Oriental Congress and hy most 
Oriental Societies. At the time AA'hen the present Avork Avas Avritten, this system 
Avas still folloAved in puljlications of the Archteological Survey, thougli recently it 
has been replaced hy the Anglo-Indian sy.stem. Only in the name Cliamhd I liave 
retained the usual spelling ; in all other Indian words tlie c repre.seuts the non -aspir- 
ated hard palatal and the ch the aspirata. 

In conclusion, I wish to give expression to my sincere gratitude for the mani- 
fold assistance received both in the discovery and in the study of the inscriptions of 
Chamba. The names of those to A\hom my thanks are due avIU he found mentioned 
in their proper places. Here I Avish first of all to gHe expression to my gratitude 
for the cordial support AA'hich this publication has received throughout from Hr. J. 

H. Harsball, C.I.E., Director General of Arclneology in India. Parlicularly, I am 
indebted to Dr. J. Hutchison of the Church of Scotland Mission, aaIio himself a resi- 
dent of Chamba for the last thirty years, has CA^er been ready to sujAplement the 
evidence of the ancient records by his extensHe knowledge of local customs, traditions 

^ The oldest reignirtg’ houses o£ Germuny eaii traee their aneestry to the hejjiiiuin^ o£ the l*Jth ceiituiy o£ om eiUy 
such as that o£ Wittelshach in BavaTia, that of Brahant in Hesse, and that of Wettin in Saxoni . This dues not, how- 
ever, mean that from that date they have been the ruling dynasties of these countries. 
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and history. He has, inoreoyer, reiidored me a great service in reading through both 
the mannscript and the jnnofs of the present Avork. hor the lil)etan inscriptions 
included in this Avork I Avas able to depend on so good an anthority as the ReA . A. H. 
hrancke of the MoraA'ian Mission. 

I liaA'e mnch ])leasnro also in recording the great help AA'hich lias been rendered 
to me by Pandit Thakur Das of Chamha Avhose serA'ices His Highness has kindly 
jAlaced at my disposal AvheneA’er I A’isited his State. The Pandit s local knoAvledge, 
modesty and loA^e for his iiatiA'e hills made him an ever-interesting and pleasant 
coinjianion on my tours. He is one of the A'ery foAA' representatiA'es of traditional 
Sanskrit learning in Chamha ; yet the study of the sdstras has by no means closed 
Ills eye to the interests of “ the HMrld of the living.” To the Pandits Daya Pam 
Salmi and Hirananda of the Arclueological Department I OAAe some clever con- 
jectures and useful references. Pandit Daya Ram has also assisted me in the tedious 
task of correcting the Variisavali and in revising the inoofs. 

Xor must I omit to moition the name of my photographer, Munshi Ghnlam 
Nahi, AA’ho has accompanied me on many a hard march along the mountain roads of 
Chamha. He has taken all the photographs used to illustrate the present volume 
and prepared the estampages of the inscriptions here reproduced. Tlie illustrations 
Avill testify to the quality of his A\ork. The reproduction Avas entrusted to Messrs. 

Griggs & Sons, Peckham, London, and carried out Avith the care for Avhich their 
establishment is rightly renoAvned. 

The labour, both physical and mental, hestoAved on collecting and deciphering 
these epigraphs, has been great. But “ the labour avc delight in physics pain.” 
And truly delightful has been the task of revealing the antiquarian treasures hidden 
in that glorious mountain region Avhich a popular adage so rightly describes as 
Chambd achamhd “ Chamba the Charming.” 


Lahore ; 

The 1st Ajjj-il 1910. 


J. Ph. VOGEL. 
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CHAPTKii L— AXCIENT GEOGRAPHY. 

(Plates I aa'd V.'i 

OxLT three quarters of a ceiitiuy ago Chaniba Stchc was a terra incofjnUo. 
The trareller, George Eorstcr,^ rvho, on Iris journey tlirongh the Pairjab Hills ])t 
way of Xrirpnr. Basolili and Jannnu in 1783, alnio.st skirted the western boundary 
of Chaniba, refers to it as ” the Chambay country a mountainous tei-ritoi-y of 
large extent.’’ This seems to be the first mention of the State by a Europtain. 
William Moorcroft," in describing Hie course of the Ravi, is more detailed. But 
he only reproduces native accounts which had reached him on his march through 
Kangra in July 1820. Hence his information is confused and inaccurate. He 
notes that the Eavi in its upper course is called Raiva. It is curious that he 
takes the river of Manimahes and Haysar — i.e., theBudhal — as the principal source. 
■What is now considered the main river, he calls ‘'the Siang from Bliaunso ” (dc. 
Bara Bhanso). He states correctly that the two branches meet at Elans; but 
reverses the relative position of this place and Chaniba. E’er the rest, the situation 
of Chaniba at the junction of the Ravi and the Sava or Sal is correctly described. 

' Jov.raey, Vol. I, p. 234 ; 2iwl cd., p a70. 

- Travels, Vol. I, p. 196. 
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He then makes the Tavi a tribntciry oi the E,ciri, and the Uj a trilmtar) oi' 
the Tavi, whereas in reality the Tavi ^on wliich JaminCi is situatetl' IloW' into 
the Ciinilt and the TJj into the Itari. The confusion is prohahly due to the fact that 
the Tavi and the IJj take their rise from the same mountain not far from Ivund 
Kaplas. Koth Eelota, menticmed by Moorcroft as the place from whicli the L j 
takes its origin, is probaldy the villag’e Belota on the left hank ot the upper L j. 

We have reason to i-egret that the distinacuished traveller did not accept the 
invitation of the Ifanl of Clnimba’ tvho tvas indisposed and Avanted hi'- medical 
advice. He Avas apparently deterred l)y the reports- about the difficulty ot the 
read thither, ' it l)eing’ neces'^ary in many places to drag men and baUiitad’e oy 
ropes up the scarps ot the rock.'’ Hatl Hoorcroft personally vistted tffianil);!. 
his account Avould no doubt haA'c Iteeu lar more ace mate and detailed. 

The fiist European avIio A’isited Chamba Avas Yigne." His itinerary, though 
entertaining and full of interest, does not jtossess the scholarly thornnghne>s of 
Moorcroft. He is less accurate in the rendering of proper names and indulges 
in phantastical etymologies. Vigne visited Chamba in Eel)ruary l^oQ, in the rei^'it 
of Raja Carhat Singh He came from Basohli find left again for XCirpur ’oy the 
Cuai'i Pass. He gives a good account of the capital, hut did not visit the interior 
of the State. 

It Avas only after the annexation of the Panjfib that Chamba became better 
known to Europeans, especially as the abundance of game attracted many sportsmen. 
The auticp-iarian remains of Chamba Avere first brought to notice by Sir 
Alexander Cunningham, Avho A'hited Chamba for the fiist time in A.D. lSd9.‘ 
He extended his tour to the Upper Eavi Valley and was tlie first to descrilie the 
ancient capital, Brahmor, and its temples. 

Chamba State’ is situated in the Western Himalaya hetwoeii north latitude 
. o t 32'^ 11' 30" and 33” 13' 6" and east longitude 75” 49' and 

77° 3'. The superficial area of the State is 3,2 i 6 square 
miles. This is someAvhat more than that of the Grand-duchy of Hesse i 2,9GS) and 
someAvhat less than that of the Principality of Hontenegro i^c. 3,6301. But 
AA'hereas the population of these tAVo countries amounts to 1,209,175, and c. 230,000 
l^or 407'4 and 63'3 per square milel respectiA'ely, that of Chainlia is only 127,834 
or 40’9 to the square mile The mountainous nature of the country accounts 
for the scantiness of the population. 

Chamlia is traA’ersed by three well-defined snowy mnges which run from 
south-east to north-Avest, nearly parallel to one another and at ‘a distance of thirtA* 
to forty miles. The outer range is the Dhaula Hlifir ^ Dhacala-dlidra, "the 

white Crest ” ) which for 36 miles forms the southern boundary of Clianil)a territoiv. 
"Within the State its peaks rise to a height of 15,000' to 18,000'. Its geological 

’ The Eani in question muU have been Rani Sarda, the queen-mother and regent during the ininoiitv of Rap 
Oarhat Siiigh (1808-]814). 

- Tj'Civels, Yol. I., p. 152. 

^ Travels, Vol. I., p. 150. 

■* Cunningham, A. S. S., Xlt , p. 120 and LadaTv, p. 77. He descended the Eavi ValleA' after liaviog been 
engaged in a eurvey of Labul and in marking the boundaries between ChnmbS and Kulu. 

In the following sketch of the geography of Chamba I have followed the Chaniha Gazetteer, pn. 1-14. 
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continuation across tin* Rfivi is the Chattr.r Bhfir, in Jammu teiTitury. The .second 
range i^ the Pir Pantsal Raune \\hich runs tliruns^h Chamha territory fur more 
than (J(! iiiiles and divides the State into two sections of unequal size. Its mean 
elevation cannot i)e le.ss than 17.000'. and the passes range from 11.32“^' to 18,(K)0', 
Avhich is about double the height of the Great St. Bernard Pass 1 8,1100. The 
iJagani Dliar, a branch of this range, runs westwards along the northern boundary 
of the Stare. It is coimected Avith the Chattar Dhar Ity a short cross range in 
Avhich are tin* Chattar Dhar and Padri Passes. The third range, called the 
Zaiigskar llann« — a section of the W(*.stern Ilijiialaya — closes in the Chaniba Stati* 
aloiin its. northern Ijorder. Its mean altitude reaches ls,0iJ0', and some of it.s petiks 
rise to 2U..0()(,'' which is more than dotdtle the height of Monte Cornu, the highest 
peak of the Apennine.s (9,513';. 

These three mountain-1 jarriers enclose two regions of a widely different charac- 

, ler. That betAveen the Dhaula Dhar and the Pir » 

Riv'P by^Tciii. 

Pantsal constitutes the drainage area of the IlaA'I ; that 
betwei.ni the Pir Panrsdl and the Zaiigskar Range compri.ses the valley of the 
Caudrabhaga or Cinab. Besides, the State includes a hill-tract situated between 
the Dhaula Dhar and a Ioav range Avhich runs parallel Avith it to the south, knoAvn 
as the Hathi Dhar or Dlephant llange This area is M'atered by the Cakki and 
the Rehl (map Dairh), tributaries of the Bias, and therefore belongs to the drainage 
area of that river. 

The political division of Chambh is eittirely determiited by the monntain- 
, , . . , sAAsteni. The State is divided into five nrovinci's or 

Pulitical llivi-ioii : It nziij'iifi * _ 

icazdnits, of Avhich three Itelong to the Ravi valley 
and one to that of the Candrahliaga ; Avhile the fifth is the outlying territory draining 
into the Bias. The nucleus of the State is the Bialimor wazurat — also called 
Gaderau or the country of the Gaddis-— comprising the valleys of the upper Ravi 
and its tributaries, the Buclhal and the Tuiidehu. It is named after the ancient 
capital of Brahmor situated on the left hank of the Bndhal. The loAver poition of 
the Ravi A'alley, AA’hich aatis tire first proAunce added to the original Brcihmor State 
^jresnmahly in the first half of the 10th cenSnry), cominises the present capital 
and may, therefore, conveniently he called the Chamha imzdrat. The Brahmor 
and Chamba wazarata are separated by tire Tiindah Range ; the bhamhu mid 
Curah icozdrat'i by the Salio Range, AAdiich comes to an end in the fork at the 
junction of the Ravi and Syrihl ySiuli. ITie basin of the SyCihl and its trilmtaries 
forms the north- Avestern province, known as Curah. This name occurs as Catiiihha 
in a copper-plate grant of Raja Bhota-varnian, who ruled in the first half of the 
15th century.^ 

An intermediate form which is still occasionally used is Canrah. Tire name 
is. commonly explained as a compound of Sanskrit cotnr and Persian rdk. It 
may, however, be doubted whether, in the appellation of a remote valley in the 
inner Himalaya, Ave are to assume the occurrence of a Persian word which 
is stranae to the local dialect. It is, moreover, far from clear Avhich four 


' Cf. Kiellioia, luJ. Ant. Vu!. XVTI (ISSSj. p. 10, and Llninitju Gazdteei', V. 82- 
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roads may de taden as being at the root of the supposed derivation. It seems 
more prohahle that the ancient name rvas pure Sanskrit. The jiarailel, Bhadravah 
from Blmdrclvakasa, perhaps justifies us in assuming an original form, *Caturasa.’ 

So much is certain that Curah must have become included in Chamba State 
at an earlier date than the more remote Patigi, 'i.e., before the 12th century. It 
may he inferred from s(3mc of our inscri[)tions that, in the 11th and 12th centuries, 
Curah vas alternately ruled l)y the Itiijas of Chamba and by those of the neighbour- 
ing hill-state of Italur (Skr. Callupura i. PossiI)ly it belonged to the latter State 
])revious to the foundation of Chamba town. 

I'lie wazarnt of the Candrabhaga valley comprises Paiigi and Lahulj These 
are about equal in size and are separated by a lofty S 2 )ur from the Zaogskar Range, 
called the Chor IJhar (ina]) Giirdhar), which runs in a south-Avcsterly direction 
between the Seen and Maiyar milas. PahgT, the lower 2 )ortion of the valley, is 
mentioned in two inscriptions under the name of Pangati. Epigratdiical evidence 
shows that it belonged to Chamba in the 12th century; but the designation of 
local ollicials in a record (jf the s;imc 2 >eriod seems to indicate that at an earlier 
date it was luled by some Tibetan power. The irazurot of Lahul has not yielded 
a single inscriijtion in which a Raja of Cliainlja is mentioiied as overlord of the 
])ro\ iuce.- The earliest 2 )roof of Chamba suzerainty over part of Lahul is supplied 
by the name I dai 2 )ur by uhich Mirkula is indicated and Avhich is ascribed to Raja 
1 dai iNiiigh cl Cliaml)! ( A.I). 1000-1720'. There is reason to assume that at an 
earlier j'criod it belonged to the Gyalpos of Ladakh who at one time extended their 
dominion ov(t British Lalml and Kulu. IMoorcroft notes that four villages, 
Baikalauak p - 1 and thre(‘ others, winch he jaassed on his nay from Sisu to Tandi, 
2 )aid r('nt to the State of Ladak, though acknowledging militavv fealty to the Raj 
of KulCi." 


1 he name' Lahul has hcem explaineal as a derivatio]! of Lho-vul, meaning 
South-land.^’ But llv. LTancke informs me that this etymology is iminohahle, 
lu'cause in Tilietan .sources Lahul is always indicated by the name of dGar-za. 
Chamha-Lahul is locally known as Sual, l)ut in The Gar‘ dialect it is called Re-’phao's. 
The Avliolc tract along the Candraldhiga frmnTaudl to Tindi is called llanchad. 

1 he aiea hern (.‘cn the Dliaula Dhar iind Hath! Lhar, including a small por- 
tion of the Rfivi valley, forms the BhottP icaznrat. Geographieallv, nearlv the 
n hole of this territory belongs to the Kahgra vidley. Under Avbat circumstiuces 
it became attached to Chamba State it is impo.ssible to say. So much is cer- 
tain that it formed part of Chaiidia in the days of Raja Samgrama-A-arman who 
granted laud in thi> ITubar > map Uhaur) pcirguna to his purohita in the Sastra 
year^>2j,.A^. lUGi, four years after the death of his father, Bhola-varman. 

^ Th.- worJ .-u.-.Jh name with ft, e n.eaning oix.s-way, place 

atMpper-pm^ 12 (3rd XovLber 

, , 1 ti-aditions which p.,int to an e.arlier occupation of part of Ttandiad (1,* hank) hv the 

Uututhu Ra.as, Intt they have not yet been confirmed ly any epierapbical retord. The Ranas of Gus Lar the junitior 
O C.u.d.a .and B.taua ate ^ald t > h.atebeenin possession ot a coppei-plate granted hv a Raja , f Chamba 
^ L/ui„i/,a Gaz, lUu-, p. to. Hareoiirt, Kmlou, pp. 123 fB. Jloorcroft, Tracelc, Vol. 1, n. 19S. 

Oai i,. die Bhaga valley fmm Tandi to Kuloug, comprising three KntM.t. 

The form Bhattiyat with Persian p'aial ending has lately been introdneed in cfficial documents. 
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Sam grama s gTandson, Ganosa-varman, also granted lands in tlie llul)ar paiuji.iid 
in 3d (A.D. 15jSi and built in its soutli-eastein eonu'r a J'ortU't named 

after him Ganes Garb (marked “Port" on survey ma]»'i. I’Ih' bbatii icuzdral 
is jtiobablv named after the bhatti caste. It js noted as tlu' recruiling nroiind for 
the Chamba army. 

The v.a^di'uts of Chandja State are subdivich'd into pai'iiu tids, A\liieli \'arv 

considerably ill extent. 1 1 is reimted that their ori‘'iiial 

Pari;-;ina--. . 

number amounted to ('inbly-foiir, but at the ])r('seiit 

time there are only fifty-two. 'Ibis is partly due to 1< )ss ol territorv once iuehided iu 
C hamba.State, and partly to the* amalgamation of dilfert'ui, yi'O’pa/nbv siiici' A. 1). b^tio. 
It appears that in the pre- Muhammadan jimlod the Slati* was divided into dist rii-ts, 
called mauijala (circlet in the Sanskiat t it le-deeds of ilie ]Otli and Ittli ceuluries. 
The names of some ot tlu'se HKijiddUis have been preserved iu tlie [ireseul jxii-iid ijds. 
and as the latter are mostly delined liy nat oral boun(lari('s. ani’ mav assume that 
their area also agrees with tliat of the aucieiit districts, lu descrilung t he coui-se 
of the main rivers of Chamba, I shall note tlie uds and the jilaces of arclueii- 

logical interest which they contain. 

d he Eavi, the central one of the Jive rivers of the Panjali, is essmit iail v the 

main stream oJ (. hamba. its aueient name. fraialT, 

Eivi.T 'Jill.- Eivi. 

(■• relresJuna • ts lound iii Sanskrit literature.' Tlie 
Ravi became known to Alexander's historians under tlu' uanu' oJ’ llvdraotes, 
eridcntly derived from Sanskrit under the inlluence (,!' tlie Greek /nn/du. 

The Bhoitadls of Ptoh.'iiiy pn.'supposes a later Indian iorm ' ./ibo'd/b intermediate 
between /pdtYd?, and the modern lldrl: liiruiii' speaks of the Imva. lie sa\s 
that “ the river Irava is joiiieu liy the river Kaj which risi'v iu Xaeurkot in the 
inortntains of Hhatnl.'’ In his tabh' of Imliaii rivers he calls it Iravati. I!v ‘•the 
river Ivaj ” he probably means the (laj w li icb. how e\ cr. is in realitv a tributar\ 
of the Bias. In Cliamlia tlie Ba\l is known by t Inee dilferent names. In the upper 
valley it is called in the centi-al portion Uarrd^ and in the hover pai’l it 

is kitoivn by the name lldr/ whicli it bears in the jilaius. Thus we meet wiih 
the intermediate stages thronuh which the original name has become chanced 
to its modern form, in the J'o tusdruH the river is regularly referre'l to by its .San- 
skrit name Irdvall. In some o] the later coppei-plates‘ it is called lidijrit, hut 
nsnallv^ it is simply indicated as iici ■.''kr. itudn "the i-iver. 

'Ihe mtiiir source of the llavl lies mitside Chamba teia-itory iu the mountain ti-aet 
krrownas Bara BhaiTmii, which once fornmd ])art of the nrinci[)ality, l■!haIie•al, and 
is now inclnded in the Kahgra distiict. -\fter (.•iiteriuu' Cliamlia, the i-.ver 
flows in a narrow coi'ce through the partinuds oi Bara Bhariso miap 

Para Bansoi, Trehta (map Trait a i a]id Canhota miaji Chaimta . It i.- .said that 

^ In lh3 M'tveJo \]1I, t)?. 15 ; X. 75 • ii.' iluvi ib itiertioced uni. nr th** ri.itt . i U'Ai'i. , Tiouit t 

The ufthe J. . 1 . .S’. \ "I. X\ , N. >. p 7o. I <10 j.O' kih,w ulsn'}.. p tt et** .h nny !oi 

identifying; the Paiusni with the ilavi. If wf i-rav a.Iuu ed t't r. ^ tri the i tts haw. the -f eugfi 

meinher of that iIcitbc' mig'ht Lp fount] in B-.’dh.i]. 

- ^rCiiiitlle. Ancitnt hulid. pp. 23, 27 ainl 32. h tl'e f-.’Ju //y./G 

^ Vol. I- pp. 2 OH, 2.x'J -lud 26' h 

t opper-plates of Oane^a-VArntan date i ■^•nhvl '.>7 ,A.D. 15->lj I. ; Xo X .Ni VI 1 1 lA I * 1 . 11 : 1 ]. Su gh dat. i] Stisi] ^ 
55, YikraiJta 1636 f A-B. 1 573^ 1- 10 anu Xo. X XX\ I oi I'ai iLhadia d.ttc-I .Su-i Ja O''. \ ; ;i n:aa 'l*'ld ( A I ' 1 502 A* 
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Dydl (map Deolc) used to I'oi-m a fonvtli district bet ecu Bara Bbaiiso and Trebta. 
Tlie village of that name Avas until lately in possession of a State I'of/u such as 
is found at the head- quarters of each pun^/cnid. It Avas ruined in the earthquake 
of dth April 190b. OA'er its entrance there Avas an inscription of ihija Udai Sitigh 
(^A.B. 1090-1720) which has now been placed in the Slate 3Iuseum fCjit. A'o. A. 30). 
Byul is mentioned in the T^umscivali (si. 19j as the birth- qilace of llusana-A'arinan 
under the form perhaps Sanskrit decedaya meaning “temple.” Aear tlir 

village a cave is .shown, Avhere the happy event is said to have taken place. 

The name Trehtd is derived from Sanskrit T riy Jut f taka, ^ by which name the 
district is referred to in a coiAper-irlate in-cription of Soma-A'arincin ohjthe 10th 
cencury. The na>ne points to the existence of three passes (Skr. gJiatta, Hindi ghat). 
There are in reality three roads leading from this part of the Ravi valley across the 
Dhaula Dhiir into Ivaugra. Their names are Alake-da-ghat, Surai-da-ghat and 
< Sarali-da-ghat. The one first mentioned leads to Bhagsu- Dharmsala, the other tAvo 
to Piilampur. It will Iac noticed that they are still indicated by the name ghdt.- 
The village of Kulait umrp Kolait) sitviated in the ITehta 2-1 miles beloAV 

Byul, occurs in the same inscription nnder the name of Kulika-gostha, This name 
indicate'^ that it Avas a s..*tt]ement or station (Skr. go-s-ttia) of Kulikas, a tri!)e men- 
tioned in the copper-plate grants together Avith the Kliasas. In Chainba the Avord 
gupt, derived from Scinskrit cjoiitliu, is particularly iijjplied to a settlement of shepherds. 

A third inscription in the upper RaA’i valley is found oai a small partly ruined 
Sirdloya ifig. 2sj at Ghuiii.sai near Sutkar, the ancient head-quarters of tlie Trehta 
pargand. The present head-quarters of the district is Tiari on the right bank of the 
Ravi. TTie kdf his both of Sutkar and Tiari were ruined in the great earthquake. 

2s ear Hlansa imap Hulans* the Ravi is joined by two fair-sized tributaries, the 
Buclhal tBudhil) and the Tundhen ^^Tundahen). The Budhal takes its rise near the 
Kukti Pass and floAVspast Hrahiuor, tlie ancient capital, which is situated on its left 
bank. The Tuudehn takes its rise from the Kali-cho Pas.s' and, after floAving 
through the Tiridah valley, joins the Ravi at a point a little lower doAvn than the 
Budhal. The confluence of tin; Ravi and the Budhal, knoAvn by the name of Khara- 
mukh (Skr. Sad-rnnkha r) is held sacred as a tlrtha. It is described in the Vamkl- 
■mil \ verse 421 as the scene of the asceticism d' the father of Tvleru-A'annan, the 
famous i-uler of Brahinor. TYhether the word BtidJia in the same passage reallv 
represents the ancient designation of the Budhal, seems doubtful, as it d.ocs not 
account for the I at the end of the modern name. 

The valleys of the Budhiil and Tuudehn constitute the Brabmor pturganu 
AA-hich far exceeds the average size of such divisions. It was once ruled by an 
official called anijn, and is sub-divided into drubidlls, each placed under its own 
or reA enuc-officer. It is noteworthy that this arrangement exists only in 
tire Brahinor district which points to its having formed a di.stiuct unit. 


- ILe Pehoa iuscrirtion ot the horse-dealers of the Haisa-samvat 276 (A.D. SS2J 11. C and 11 makes mentmi 

of a iOca.ity of the iiaii.e of Traighataisa, but this muft he a different place. Tiehta would indeed he a 
unsiiitab.e tieid of busmees for a horse-dealer, as there is not a single road practieahle for horses. The Pehoa in^crin- 
tioii is preserved in the Lahore Alaseain (No. 22). Cf. Jijj. InJ. Tol. I. pp. 1S4 if. ' 

- Aangra UMleriicid IiejJort,-p. VI ( App.). 

“ KSll-rhd means Waterfall of Ivali.” 
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LraliuK)!' is luejitioiied luiclcr tlic name JjiahiiUpt'ra in two iLisL‘ri|):uTi- of 
the lOtli century. Froni this name, which means either " 'iou ii of Brahnifi " or 
Town of the Brahmans.” it is eviclent that originally it was a’-'plied to the ancient 
capital and in the second place to the principtility. t'arahamihira meurioiis 
Brahmapura among tlie countries of the nortii-eastern region along t\ itii Kira, 
Kasmira, Abhisara, iJarada, KulCita, Darva, JBainara and others. It is very likely 
that here the ancient ]Drincipality on the Upper Ravi is meant. In the 31drl:cuitle- 
ya-])xirdtia also the Brahinapnrakas are mentioned in the same connection.^ 

Kalhana, in his account of Sassala's eampaigu against the chiefs of the Cinab 
and Ravi .valleys, who had supported the pretender Bhiksacara, praises the king, 
because he “ piously preserved in the enemy's land BrahmapurU and its temples, 
and thus earned the original merit of these foundations.” It seems jjossible that 
here also there is a reference to Binhmor, the ancient capital oii the Ravi, as Jasata 
of Chamba was one of the princes who had espoused BhikAicara’s cause. But the 
passage is too vague to allow us to speak with certainty. 



Fig. 2. Timpli- .if Lil sin'; Do\i. 

At present Brahiuor is only a village (plate II), but its pristine glory is still 
attested by four brass idols, three of which bear inscriptions recording thcii' erection 
by Mern-varman who must have lived about A.D. 700 (plates YII-IX). That of 
Laksana Devi is enshrined in a temple adorned with profuse wood-carvings which 
are presumably contemporaneous with the image. The two stone temples of 

' jS/’. 8. XIV, 29-30 quoted by Benini, hnUa, Vol. I, p.303, J/rt/’F. IP. -55, 48-53. 

" Sajat. VIII, 628 ; t-ansl. Stein Vol. II, p. 50. The word hrahmcrpni'i is used el-iewbere (VIII, 2421 ami 
23) as a generic name denoting some pious foundation. 
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Manimalies and Narsingli (figs. 16a.iidl7) are probably of a later date. I be foiniei 
must have replaced an older shrine, which is referred to in the inscription on the 
brazen bull of IVJeru-Aarman placed in front of the building. The somewhat smaller 
sikham temple of Narsingh contains the brass image of that deity, erected by a queen, 
Tribhubana-rekha, and endowed by Yugakara-varinan, the sou of Sahilla-yaiman, 
presumably in the 10th century. This temple was seriously damaged in the earth- 
quake of Ith April 1905. Mo.st of the smcxll lifiga shrines, scattered among the 
three main temples, collapsed on the same occasion. The State koful ascribed 
to Eaja Prthyi Singh (A.D. 1011-1661) was partly ruined, hut most of the wood- 
caryings have been placed in the Chamha lluseum. (Cat. Xos. P, 1 — 6).^ 

A copper-plate grant (^Xo. LXl, 1.15) of Kaja Balabhadra, dated ^ ikiamti 1691, 
Sistra 10 vA. 1). 1631), contains the name Bralimor, but the context does not bear 
out vyhich locality is indicated.' 



F'S- 3- IV-mple uf Sakti I)cvi. 

The ancient Brahmor State, represented by the wazdvat qf that name, included, 
besides the districts already mentioned, the following situated on both sides 

of the river below its junction with the Bndhal : — EanhCim-kothi (map Koti), Pyuhra 
(map Piura) on the left bank,- and Belj (map Bailj), Gurii (map Guh) and Lilh 
(map Lil) on the right bank. The latter three pargands now form one district. 
The village of Chatiarhi of the Pyuhra jjargmui possesses a famous BevT temple, 
founded by Meiu-varman about A.D. 700. At Gum on the opposite bank an 


1 The passiige reads : Brain, wr di ylidU (?) pk-e Irt Sri-Baje 
Ibe two vill.iges Leefaj-Jhikli and Lec(a)-Upaili (/.e. Lower and 


U pper 


Lee), 


though; 


situated 


on the- 
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inscription is foimtl of feudatory of the same j^i'ince. It mentions Sivapuru, the 
ancient name of the jiiace. 

'J rarelling along the course of the river as far as Cliamho 'I'own, we meet 
until the following pargands : — On the right hank Jvalaudra (maji Kalander), 
-Sambara (map Samra) and Paiijila ; on the left bank Basil, Bakan, Mehld i^map 
Maila), Bharimha ^map Baraia), and Kaier (map Karairh The village of Tur in 
the Basil parguiid has yielded no less than four ancient inscriptions. In the 10th 
century it was the seat of a Bana ivho owed allegiance to the Baja of Chaniha. 
From one of the inscriptions (No. 17) it apjiears that the ancient name of the place 
was ilctliuta which perhaps is the same as the jUaknta-kdia mentioned in the 
Vaiksdvali (ver.se 78). 

Bahjila occurs in a title-deed of the lltli century iXo. d5) as the Paiithila 
mundala and will be referred to subsequently. 



Fig. 4. Chainlta Town from 

c 

Chamba Town is picturesquely situated on a plateau above the junction of 
the Bavi and the Sal or Saho. It is built round a rectangular green which here, 
as elsewhere in the Panjab Hills, is indicated by the name mvgdn} In 1839 A igne 

^ The Persian word caugdn is the name bv which the itame of jjolo was known not onlv in Pei'ia itself 

but also in Uuhaminadan India. It was derived from Pelilevi nohgdu and its proper meaning i.s a pulo-stii'k. the polo- 
ground being indicated in Peisia by the well-known woid maidilii. We inav. liowever, assume that in tlie Punjab 
Hills the word caugdn was also applied to the green on which the game was played, which would account for tlie use uf 
the word in the present in'tanee. The word polo onginiites from Baltistan and means a ball. It is veiy curious tliiit 
the game has become known in Europe not by its Indo-Per-ian. hut by its Bulti name. I may add tliat previmislv. at 
-the time of the Crusades, the game was introduced in Languedoc, under the raiue cf chicane whicli is evidentlv deiired 
from Peisian caugau thi'ough the Iliddlc-Ureek rHotcxviov. 


C 
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estimated the numher of inhabitants at 1,000 to 5,000. At present it is 6,000, The 
most conspicuous building’ is the palace, the oldest portion of ndiich dates back only 
to the middle of the 18th century. 

Immediately north of the palace there is a group of six stone temples, arranged 
in a row from north to south. Three of these temples are dedicated to Visnu and 
three to Siva. Northernmost is that of Laksmi-Narayan or LaksmT-nath, the 
principal temple of Chamba. It contains cin image of white marble, adorned with 
golden ornaments which were presented by various Hajas of the 17th and 18th cen- 
turies. The temple is said to have been founded by Sahilla-varman shprtly after 
the foundation of the town, and the marble of the image is believed to have been 
brought from the Vindhya by his son Yugakara.^ 

Of the other five temples of this group I wish only to note those of Candragupt 
and Trimukh, both limja shrines ascribed to Sahilhr-varman, and that of Gauri- 
Sankar with a brass image attributed to Yugakara. 

Near the Caugan Gate wo find another Yisnu temple known by the name of 
Hari Kai- It is in possession of a copper-plate granted by Pvlja 8oma-varman, but 
issued in the first year of his successor, Asata. Prom this inscription it appears that 
this temple was erected in the second Imlf of the 11th century by one Laksmana- 
varman, who was probably a scion of the ruling house. 

Between the palace and the cotigdn there is a stone temple dedicated to the 
goddess Campavatl. Tradition holds that the town was named after her, but another 
explanation is that it owed its name to the abundance of chamixik trees (^Miehelia 
champaka). It seems very likely that the name of the goddess is derived from 
that of the tree, so that this in any case would be the origin of the name of the 
town. 

There is no reason to doubt the tradition that Chamba was founded l)y Sahilla- 
varman. as Iavo copper-piace grants, issued by his son and grandson, are dated from 
Chamba as the seat of government. In these inscriptions the name of the town is 
spelt Ccnipalid. In the Hdjataritvciiin it is called Campa, from which the modern 
name is derhmd. 


The foundation of Campa must haim taken place in the first half of the 10th 
century. There is, therefore, no authority for the statement made by I'rofessor 
Rhys Davids- that Campa, the capitcil of Ahga, ivas named after the town on the 
Ravi. Campa in Ahga Avas one of the oldest cities of Madhyadesa and is frequently 
referred to in Sanskrit literature. In the Book of the Great Decease it is included 
;imong the eight great towns of India. Campei on the Ravi is not mentioned before 
tire lOth century and aaws probaljly founded about that time. Its earliest mention 
in literature occurs in the £ a j at ova u gnu (VII, 2181 in connection with the expedi- 
tions of Ananta-deva of Kasmir (A.D, 1028-1063). It is clear that Campa on the 


^ Cf. Viirne, Travels, Ycl. 

- sjrihJJiht hiijia, p. 35 * 
famous .-Id co'.vn U.e. Campu 
0.,mpH in Tvadiiiii*. ’ 


I, pp- 155 f. A. S. li. A^ol. XIV, pp. 113 f., and Clai„ila GaxdU,,, p. 75. 

‘ 1 lie Indian colcniUs in CocLiii China namej one of their settlements often- tins 
ill AngaJ. And the Camp! in Ahga was again, in Is turn, naiaed after the stl'l elder 
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llayi Avas foLmclecI at a time Aidieii Cainpi in Aiiga had ceased to exist, or, at lea'^t, 
iiad lost its importance. 



0 5 n 
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Fig. 5. SLirroiindhigs oE Chainba.Town. 


The coiiper-plate grant of Soma-Amrman cind Asata is of special interest for the 
topography of the districts surrounding the capital. The follondng are the mandalna 
mentioned in that document : — 

1° Panthila (No. 25, 11. 16 and 31), the modern pargand of Pailjila, is situated 
immediately aboim Chamba city lietAA'een the right bank of the IlaA'i and the left 
bank of the Sal. It contained the Aollages of Knloti (unideutified)h Mungala, the 
modern liiugala, 2 miles south-east of Chamba ; Vata, uoaa' Bat, 1 miles south-east of 
Chamba; and Ghalahana. uoaa- Ghalun (map Galone), in a Amllcy opening on the left 
bank of the Sal, 3 miles east of Chamba. The first mentioned village Avas, at tiie 
time of the grant, held mjcigTr by the Queen-mother, Rardha. 

2° Tai asala 25, 1 17 ; also No. 15, 1. 5) lies beloAV Chamba Town, lietAveen 
the right liank of the Pmvi and the right liank of the Sal. The name is probalily 
presei’A'ed in that of the village of Tausa. The localities belonging to this maridala 
are Snmangala (No. 15, 1. 6, also No. 16, 1. 10) the present village of Sungal, (map 


^ In a title-deed (No. X II, 1. ll! of Saihgrama-varraaii, dated Sastia 22, uieiition is made uf a loouhty named 
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Sungul) 2 miles above Chaml)a Tomn on tlie right bank of the Sal ; Bliaclravarma. 
now Bhadram, miles beloAV Chamba ; and Sarahnla, now Sarol (map Sarolil 2 miles 
below Chaml)a. The two latter A'illages, situated on the right bank of the BaA'i, be- 
long now to the Rajnagar pargaiii. The other localities of the Tavasaka maijdala. 
phalyaka, Lartuka and Yaudhaka, I am unable to identify. They would seem to 
indicate cultivated fields rather than vilkiges. 

3° Parakamata (Yo. 25, 11. 18, 21 and 29), as the name indicates, is the district 
situated on the other side (Skr. para) of the UaA'i opposite Chamba toAvn, and is noAv 
knoAvn as the Sac pargand} The fincient designation seems to be lost. T|ie village 
of IMangala (map Mungla), still known by its original name, is situated on the road 
to Jvurpur by the Cuari Pass. Dhauilika, another locality in this magdala, is evi- 
dently the name of a piece of land, now known as Bholi, near Mangala, between 
the A’iHage and the steep bank of the Ravi. 

e have seen that near Chamba the Ravi receives the ^al or Saho, which is 
mentioned in the V ammvall (si. 70) under the name of 

Tli“ or '' ^ 

Salika. The Sal is formed by two streams, the Malund 
Yiila (to the right) and the Puroli Nala (to the left). These two streams unite near 
the village of Saho, situated iu one of the largest portions of plain country found in 
the State. It is the head- quarters of a pargand of the same name. One of the 
most important inscriptions of Chamba (No. 13) has come to light in the hamlet of 
Sarahan, on the left bank of the Sal opposite Saho. It recoi'ds the foundation of a 
Siva temple by a local chief, probably an independent Edna, of the name of Satvaki. 
The temple referred to is perhaps the Sivalaya of Saho known by the name of 
Candrasekh. (Cf. fig. 21). 


Prom Saho down to its junction with the Uavl, the Sal winds for some S miles 
along luxuriant rice and maize fields. About half-way along its course it is joined 
on the right by the Hoi stream which waters the valley of the same name. It 
was formerly a separate pargand, but has now been amalgamated with that of 
Gudyal. It seems probable that the IIol-Gudyal pargand corresponds with the 
Bhattara rnandaln mentioned in a copper-plate of Asata (No. 26). It is said that 
fifteen villages in that gxirgand are still indicated by the ancient name. Ihe local 
goddess is known as Bhattar Devi Sitala, and the pilgrimage to her shrine is called 
Bliattdr jdtrd. I am told that the inhabitants of these villao'es combine against 
other villages in the game of chaJcri (the same as caumpar), thus preserviim the 
tradition of their former unity as residents of the same district.* 


The pargands of the Chamba or Sadar icasdrat below Chamba Town are hdj- 
nagar on the right bank and Udaipur on the left bank of the Ravi and Uhundh (or 
Dhundhi), Kliarot and Tryod in the valley of the Syfihl. The Rajnao-ar pargand 
as mentioned above, corresponds, partly at least, with the ancient' Tavasaka ' man- 
dala. The village of Rajnagar, which is the head-quarters of the pargand was 
named after Eiija Raj Singh (A.U. 1761-1794). Before his time it was Jailed 


^ Can kaniatUi the second me-ubcr of the compound, be cunneuted with Pu^tO L 


Laniiid, a cliff 
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Nada. Udaipur on tlie opposite bank received its name from Uaja Udai Singli, in 
ndiose memory a small stone temple u-as erected after his murder on this spot in 
A.D. 1720. 

About 14 miles heloiv Chamha toivn the Ravi is joined by its largest tributarv, 

the Svnlil {vtdgo Seoll, ivliicli brings doivn the entire 

The StuIiI. . ‘ _ 

drainage of the Curah province. This river comes from 
two fountain-heads. The western or main branch which drains "^Aestern Curah 
rises from the Padii Pa.ss and flows through the districts of Bliandal i^map Baun- 
daP, Kihar, Picla-Dyuhr (^map Diiirel and Hiingar or Himgiri i^map Himgir). The 
last-mentfoned district is referred to by the name of Kiskindha in two of onr in- 
scriptions (Nos. 12 and 13). Before the foundation of Chamha it was the seat of an 
independent Eana. At Mul-Kihar, the ancient head-qimrters of the Kilihv pargand 
(now transferred to Bigi), there are the remains of the stronghold of another Rana. 
This Eana, as appears from an inscription of c. A. I). 1200 (No. 34), owed allegiance to 
the Eajas of Chamba. The eastern branch of the Syuhl rises from the Sac Pass and 
flows almost due south receiving the waters of the Sai and Ibirhnotfi Nalas on the 
right, and of the Bera (map Bairal, Tisii (map Tissa) and Canju {map Clianju) Nails 
on the left, 'the Sai, Hera and Tisa valleys constitute three pargands of the same 
names. The Barhnota valley contains the Barhnota and Bagor (map I-" agora) par- 
gagds ; the Canju valley the Jasor (map Jasaor) and Loh-Tikri districts. 'The latter 
comprises the original pargands of .Loh-Tikri, Baghai (or Bhagaii and Canju. East- 
ern Curah has yielded a remarkable number of fountain-inscriptions, especially the 
Lrdi-Tikri pargand. The lower portion of the Syuhl valley, below the junction of 
the two branches, contains the of Muhjir (map aJanjerel, Jundh (map 

Juind) and Blialai (map Balai). The last-mentioned district was in the 17th 
century a subject of dispute between Prthvi Singh and Chattar Siiigh of Chamba 
and Sariigram Pal of Basohli.^ 

Prom its junction with the Syuhl, the Ravi flows ivestwards till it reaches 
Jammu territory, where the Siova, forming the boundary, falls into it from the 
north. Here it trends to the south-west and forms for a short distance the boundary 
between Chamba aud the ancient State of Basohli, now a district of Jammu-Kasrair. 
Its former capital of the same name lies almost opjiosite the point where the Ravi 
leaves Chamba territory. 

The wazdrat of Bhatti is often indicated by the name Bdra Bhattidu which 
points to its having once consisted of twelve pargands. 'Jhe present number c-f 
districts of this loazdirat is ten. They are the following : — Bathri or Eamjiur, 
Sherpur (^map Sairpur), Nagal and Cunh (map Chune) on the left bank of the 
Ravi; Hnbar i^map Ubatirl, Cvari or Cuari (map Chaohari) and Raipur or Repar 
(map Rapir) in the Cakki valley ; and Tundi, Syuhta (map Sihuntal and JRiatti- 
Tikri (map Tikirial on the Dehl. 

On the south side of the Hhatila Hhar, Chamha State once possessed the Rihlu 
‘ddqa in which Dharmsala is situated, and that of Palam mentioned in the Baijnath 

' Thi^ di.'pnte wa.s decided in fevour of Pi'thvi Singh by a sunaO, dated A. H. 1058 (A. D. 164Si wliieh i-. ii.jtv 
preserved in the State Museum (Cat. (No. C. Ij. 
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pj'aiasti under the iiauie of PTalamba. It appears that at one time C'haml}ri 
territory included the ancient fort of Pathyard in proximity to n'hich the oldest 
rock-inscription of the Kaiigra valley is found. Kanhiara, the site of another 
sometvhat later rock-inscription, belongs to the Eihln 'lluq^a. It is said that original- 
ly Rilihi and Palani formed part of Chainha State, hut were included in the imperial 
demesne created by Todar Mall after the submission of the Panjab Hill States to 
Akbar. A hen the Mughal power collapsed, Unied Singh (^A.D. 1748-1764^ of 
Chamba reoccupied the lost territory.- In the reign of his son luij Siiigh the great 
Samsar Cand of Kangra claimed Rihlu as an integral part of his dominions. Ptoj 
Singh crossed the Dhanla Dhar, but Wcis surprised by the Kangra troops" nnd slain 
at Nerti (map Xeirteei near Shahpur in A.D. 1794. A temple was erected on the 
spot, Avhere an annual meld takes place on the 7th Har, the date of his death. The 
bravery of PAj 8irigh is .still sung in popular ballads on both sides of the Dhanla 
Dhar. In A.D. xS21 Rihlu AA'as occupied by Ranjit Singh and thus finally lost to 
Chamba. 


The other great river of Chamba is the Cinab. In the Rgveda it is mentioned 
oinab. Under the name of AsiknP which underlies the Greek 

Akesiues (with “Anlehnung” to the A'erb okeomai). 
Ptolemy calls it Sandobal derived from Candrahhdgd, the name by Avhicli the 
Cinab is known in Sanskrit literature and in inscriptions. This name the river 
has preserved in the Hills. Eiruni calls it Candraha, but gives also the Sanskrit 
name Candiabhaga. In the Shahpur district it is knoAA'ii as Cunhuifi, a name 
evidently derived from the Sanskrit. The form Cindh cannot be explained as an 
ordinary deriAntiA e of Caudrabliaga, but is eA'idently due to a jjojmlar etymology. 
IMoorcroft is undoubtedly correct in assuming that the name Cin-ab (“A'aterof 
Cin is based on the belief that the river took its origin in China. 

In reality the Candrabhagd takes its rise from the Baralacha Pass in British 
Lahul by tAAO heads, the Caudra and the Bhaga. ^loorcroft AA as told that the real 
names Avere Caudrabliaga and Suryabhaga. The two rAers unite at Tandi and 
form one river of considerable size AA'liich enters Chamba- Lahul at Thirot (map 
Tirot). Here are the ruins of two forts on lioth sides of the Chokhma Kala. The 
first village in Chamba territory, called Siudvari or Brahman-kothi, is said to haA’e 
been founded by Brahmans from Kuruksetra. Here Ave meet Avith the first 
fountain-stone, carved Avith three conventional lotus-floAvers. Some five miles beloAA- 
Ihirot the river floAAs ])ast Trilokuath,* famous for its Buddhist tenpile and Avidelv 
lenoAAUied as a place of pilgrimage. On his march through Lahul Moorcroft “ fell 
in with tAVO half-starved Hindu fakirs, one of whom had come from Chapra and 


' The ^.a.^^fPathyn- was bestowed in on Dalel Sii.gh by a sanM Issued under the seal of 
Zrkanyya Governor of Lahore in A. H. 1158 (A.D. 1745). It was confirmed to Raj. Un.ed SirWl bv 

srA;* 17 “of t « irkf ‘ "■ A 

- Chaiiiha Ga-Meer, pp. 83, 97, 101 and 104. 

T J 1 ? ff ^U PP- 20^ 259. llooro.oft, Travd, Yol 

I, pp. l.>o ffi. ; Drew, 00 , p, 112; Cunnincrham, p, 117. ** ' 

’ hoorcroft, Traveh, Vol. I. pp. IPS f,; ,f. note Tdlolcnath in ,L A. S. li. Vol. LXX, Part I, p. 1. 
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tlie other from Ujjaiu.” Both were going' on a pilgrimage to Triloknath. A marble 
image of the Bodhisattra ATalokitesrara is AA'orsliippcd lere both by Bnddhists and 
Hindus under the name of Triloknath (^Skr. Trllohandtlia, “Lord of the three worlds” ). 
Ihis has now become the common apj)ellation of the village, its real naine being 
Tunde. It is the seat of a Band -who holds the greater part of Chaml^a-Lahnl in 
jdg'ir. In 1863 nearly the Avhole village aatis SAvejit over the precipice by an 
ar^alanche and sixty of the inhabitants lost their lives. The temple remained 
standing. 



Fig. 6. Ti'iloknatli. 


At Udaipur (maj) Odapuri, three miles belorv I'riloknath, the Candrabhaga is 
augmented by the Tlaiyar unap Miyar) Avhich takes its rise from the Zaiigskar 
Eange. The village possesses a sliiine remarkable for its profuse and elal)orate 
AA’ood-carA'iugs. It is dedicated to Kali, locally known as Harknla Dcaa or the 
Goddess of Marknl.a. . This is the Lahnli name of the A illage,^ which aatis rciiamed 
Udaipur by Baja Udai Singh of Chaniba lA.I). 1690-17:^0'. The State Kothi, 
founded here liv the same Baja, is the only inoninnent of Chamba rule in Lahul. 

beloAV Udaipur tlie Aullages are feav and far betAAcen ; and the tract l)etween 
Tindi, the last place of Lahul, and Sanr, the first Aillagc in Parigi — a distance of 17 
miles— is a desolate region, entirely AAithont inhabitants. At Porthi i^map Purti) 
are two fountains of Avhich one aaus con-striicted in the reign of Raja Ugar Sirgh iii 
Sastra-samA'at 1 (A.D. 1755). There is also a temple of iMulasan PcAi with quaint 
wood-carvings. It bears an inscription of Bitja PrtliA'i Siugh dnt<‘d Sastra-sahiv-at 

' Tl i‘ 1 awe is i loueunecd eitter AlarLutl er 3Iirku!a. In TiLetaii it i' 
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27 (A.D. 1651V At Sac (map Saudi) the Candrabliaga receives the waters of the 
Secu (map Saichu) Ahala, aud after fiou ing through a fairly open valley past Kilar 
and Dharvas (map Darvasl, enters Padar three miles heloir the hamlet of Luj. 
The villages of Sac, Kilar and Uharvas are the chief places of the three pargands 
of the same names which constitute the Pangi ‘ildgci. The State Kothi at Sac has 
an inscrijition in Takari recording the foundation of the building by Kaja XJgai 
Singh of Chamba in saihrat 1 (A.D. 1725). The only shrine of note in the dirision 
is the temple of Camunda at ^lindhal (map !Mindall opposite Sac. It is in posses- 
sion of a copper- plate issued hy Kaja Prthvi Singh in 1 ikrama 1698,^Sastra 17 
(A.D. 1611). 



Fi?. 7. Temple of Caumnda at Mindhal. 


Round Kilar carved fcnutain-stones are exceedingly numerous, but only a ferv 
of them bear inscriptions. An inscribed fountain-slab (Ko. 28) of the first year of 
Raja Jasata (A.D. 1105-6) is found at Luj near the Padar border. At Salhi in the 
Secu Nala (fig. 1) there is another stone (No. 33) of large size carved with numerous 
figures of deities, and provided with an inscription dated in the 27th year of Ecija 
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Lalitavarman (^A.D. 1]70\ It is evident from this inscription that Salih -was then 
the seat of a liana. His descendants still live on the spot. (Cf. fig. 21.) 

In Lahul and Paiigi Ave often meet A\'ith upright, jfiain slabs erected in memory 
of the dead. They are called dhajd (Skr. dhrajn, “banner, emblem ”) oy pun (Skr. 
pinny a, “religions merit”! and may he seen on jAlate lY. 

Ihough the main roads noAv in use are of recent origin, aa'c may assume that 

the lines of communication, determined ])y the oro- 

Roads and pa^^es. , .,,,1 

graphical system and particularly by the position ot the 
passes, haA’e been the same eA'er since Chainba became inhabited. It is possible 
that cerkfin roads and passes were at one time more frequented than they are at 
the present day, and that others liaA’e iioav come into greater prominence ; Imt the 
documents at our disposal supply Imt little information on this point. Considering 
the nature of the country, there can lie little doubt that no trade route of any 
importance eAun ran through C'hamlia territory. Trade hetAveen India and Central 
A.sia naturally chose the more open A’alleys of the Jehlam and the Bias. More 
especially the trade-route through the fiangra and ICiilu A'alleys, Lahul and Ladak, 
followed by Moorcroft, must have been in use from A'ery remote times An 
indirect proof of the existence of this route in the 7th century A.l). is afforded by 
Hiuen-Tsiang.' After descriliing Jidandliara, he gives an account of Iviu-lii-to 
(Kuluta or Ivulu), Lo-u-lo i^Lahul! and Yo-lo-so (Marpo or Ladak), though ap- 
parently he did not visit these countries personally. lie had evidently received his 
information during his stay at Jalaiidhara from traders wlio had travelled to Central 
Asia by this route. It is possible that occasionally, owimi' to political influences, ])art 
of the Centiul Asian trade deviated from its ordinary course and followed the less 
accessible valleys of the Eavi and the Citu'ib, but under ordinary circumstances it 
must always have returned to its natural cliannels. 

The roads in Chamba territory, even those through the main river valleys, were 
indeed up to very recent times of the most primitive description. (Cf. fig. Sh In 
one of our epigriiphs i^Xo. d-Y the construction of a road is stated to he the means for 
acquiring infinite merit. But the ancient rulers of the State have not shown great 
eagerness thus to proAude for their hliiss in the next AA-orld, They', no doubt, had to 
consider first of all the exigencies of the present, and at a time when every ireigh- 
bour AA'as an enemy', the difficulty' of the roads constituted the best safeguard for the 
security' of the State. 

Of the roads connecting Chamba Toavu Avith the plains that by' Dalhousie, iioav 


in most common use, dates only from the found- 
ing of that Sanitarium in A.l). 1851. The Sundhara 


and Cvari or Cuarl roads, on the contrary', are no doubt ancient. The former 
follows the left hank of the Bari by Bathri, Sundhara and Phangohtfi as far down 
as Shahpur, from where it crosses the lovA'cr hills to Pathan-kot, the total distance 
from Chamba being about 55 miles. This road j)rovidcs at the same time a direct 
communication between Chamba and Basohli, once the capital of the former State 
of that name. Yigne' speaks of a second road from Chamba to Basohli along the 
risht bank of the Eavi. From there Jammu can be reached in six marches. 
The stages are the following Mahanpur miles), Bhadu (map Pudooa ; 0 miles), 

^ Stanislas Julien, IMeruoires <le Hiout d-Tlisan<j , Tol. I. pp. 203 f- aud Beal, Vo . I. pp. B 7 f 

“ Vi^ne. Travels. Voi. I. p. 150 

D 
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tablet with a Takari inscription dated in the reign of Raja Raj Singh and in the 
year 63 (^A..D. 17871. Half a mile beyond, the road leaves Chaniba territory to enter 
the Nurpur tahsil, formerly the principality of that name. At Nurpur it joins 
the main road to Pathan-kot, the total distance from Chambii to this place being 
not more than 50 miles. The Cuari road is much used and must have Ijeen so from 
early times. The crossing of the Cakkl is often perilous after heavy rain. The 
pass is usually under snow in January and Pel^ruary, and sometimes also in March; 
but even then the road is seldom closed for more than a day or two at a time. 

The main road from Chamba to Brahmor follows the Ravi valley for about 20 
. ^ miles as far as Pvuhr.a. This part of the road, however. 

Ooads to Brahmor. i • 

dates only from 1879. The old road crossed the river 
immediately above Chamba Town, near the low plain known as NaUiora Avhich Avas 
formerly a Muhammadan graveyard and at the present time is used as a parade 
ground. The bridge, which must have been of the cantilcA'or type commonly found 
in the hills, is still remembered under the name of Duku- or Bugu-rCi-seu (Caml). 
seu, Skr. setii). Tradition holds that it Avas 1)uilt by Dai Ratio, the Avetnurse of 
Raja PrthA'i Singh, and named after her husband Duku.^ Tbe existence of a 
copper-plate dated Vikrama 17[0]2, Sa.stva 21, i^.A.D. 17-l-5i, and recording a grant 
of land by Lhdtrl Bahild Devi on the occasion of the consecration of a bridge 
{8etii-piHiti?pid'Samaye'\ confirms the popular tradition. It is jArobable, lioAA'eA'er, 
that long liefore the days of Dai Batlo there existed a l)ridge on this spot. Loner 
down, a temporary bridge connected in former times the tAvo lAanks of the Ravi. It 
was replaced by a permanent bridge in the reign of Carhat Singh in A.D. 1808. 
This having collapsed, the jAresent iron suspension l)ridge was constructed here in 
A.D. 1895. 

From the Duku-ra-seu the road ascended the plateau of Bhaririiha fmap Baraia) 
and, folloAA'ing the hill slope along the left bank of the Ravi, passed the village.') 
of Mehla (map Mailal, Bakan, Basu and Pyuhra, each the head-quarters of a 
pargcind of the same name.- From these places the Dhaula Dhar can be crossed 
by several passes which it is unnecesstiry to describe. The most important is the 
Baleni Pass (^height c. 12,000b AA hicli leads from Basu to Shahpur by way of Tur, men- 
tioned above as the seat of a Rana and the find-place of several inscriptions. Another 
road, which starts from Basu, crosses tlic Dhaula Dhar by the Kankot Pass (map 
BoAA'ar Pass, height 11,602'), and reaches llihlu in the Kahgra District. The place 
where this road surmounts the range is a narrow gorge knoAvn as Proli-ra-gahi 
(“Gate-neck”). Here cxn ancient rock-inscription is found which indicates that 
this road was used about the 9th century of our era. 1 he word gald as well as its 
diminutives gall and gain denote a narrow passage leading over a spur or mountain- 
ridge. Its original meaning is “throat, neck” i^Skr. gala). ATe may compare 
French-Swiss col, and Cajre-Dutch nek. The term used in the Panjab Hills to 
designate a mountain pass is jot, the original meaning of Avhich seems to be 
“ yoke ” i^Skr. root yip-). It is interesting to compare the German-Swiss Jock and 
the Italian giogo in the meaning of which Arm note the same transition. 

From Pyuhra the ucaa- road through the A'alley rer’erts to the old line which 
ascends the slope to reach Chatrarhi. The antiquity of this place is attested by the 

^ Accoidiiig to others, the bridge was named 3utlo-/’d-seii after the lady herself. 

“ From Mehla onwards the road is still in existence and has lately been repaired by the horest Depaitmeiit. 
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tablet with a Tclkari inscription dated in the reign of Raja Raj Singh and in the 
rear 63 A..D. 17871. Half a mile beyond, the road leaves Chamba territory to enter 
the Xurpnr tahsil, formerly the principality of that name. At Xurpur it joins 
the main road to Pathdn-kot, the total distance from Chamba to this place being 
not more than 50 miles. The Cnari road is much used and must have been so from 
early times. The crossing of the Cakki is often perilous after heavy rain. The 
pass is usually under snoAv in January and Pebruary, and sometimes also in March; 
but CA^en then the road is seldom closed for more than a day or tAvo at a time. 

The main road from Chamba to Brahmor follows the RaA'i A'alley for about 20 
. , „ , miles as far as PAmhr.a. This part of the road, howeA'er, 

Iteads to xirahmor. 

dates only from 1879. The old road crossed the river 
immediately above Chamha Toavu, near the Ioav jdaiu known as Nalhora which aaus 
formerly a Muhammadan graA'eyard and at the present time is used as a parade 
ground. The bridge, which must ha Am been of tbe cantilcA'er type commonly found 
in the hills, is still remembered under tbe name of Duhu- or JDugii-rd-seu (Camb. 
seu, Skr. setu). Tradition holds that it Avas l)uilt by Dai Batlo, the Avetnurse of 
Raja PrtliA’i Singh, and named after her husband Duku.^ The existence of a 
copper-plate dated Vikrama 17[0]2, Sastra 21, i^A.D. 17451, and recording a grant 
of land by Dhcitrl 'Batxild Devi on the occasion of the consecration of a bridge 
{setu-pmti?thd-samaye) confirms the pojAular tmdition. It is probable, hoAVCA'Cr, 
that long before the days of Dai Batlo there existed a bridge on this spot. Lou er 
doAvn, a temporary bridge connected in former times the two l)anks of the Ravi. It 
was replaced by a permanent bridge in the reign of Cayhat Singh in A.D. 1808. 
This haA’ing collapsed, the present iron suspension bridge was constructed here in 
A.D. 1895. 

From the Duku-ra-seu the road ascended the plateau of Bharimha (map Baraia) 
and, folloAving the hill slope along the left bank of the K.avi, passed the Adllagc.? 
of Mehla (map Maila), Bakan, Basu and Pyuhra, each the head-quarters of a 
pargand of the same name.' From these places the Dhaula Dhar can be crossed 
by seAmral passes which it is unnece.ssary to describe. The most important is the 
Baleni Pass (height c. 12,000' ) which leads from Basu to Shahpur by w ay of Tur, men- 
tioned aboA'e as the seat of a Pmnaandthe find- place of several inscriptions. Another 
road, which starts from Basu, crosses the Dhaula Dhar by the Kankot Pass ymap 
BoAA'ar Pass, height 11,602'), and reaches Rihlu in the Kahgra, District. The place 
where this road surmounts the range is a narrow gorge knoAvn as Proli-ra-gala 
(“Gate-neck”). Here an ancient rock-inscription is found Avhich indicates that 
this road was used about the 9th century of our era. 4 he Avord gala as well as its 
diminutiAms gall and gain denote a narrow jiassage leading OA’er a spur or mountain- 
ridge. Its original meaning is “throat, neck” ySkr. gala). ITe may compare 
French-Swiss col, and Cape-Dutch nek. The term used in the Panjab Hills to 
designate a mountain pass is jot, the original meaning of Avhich seems to be 
“ yoke ” i^Skr. root yuj-). It is interesting to compare the German- Swiss jock and 
the Italian giogo in the meaning of which Ave note the same transition. 

From Pvuhra the new road through the A'allev reA'erts to the old line which 
ascends the slope to reach Chatrarhi. The antiquity of this place is attested by the 

1 Aecoidiiig to othei-s. the bridge was named Hatlo-rd-siu after the lady herself. 

- From Mehla onwards the road is still in existence and has lately been repaired by the Forest Department. 
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Devi temple of .M em-varmaii, referred to above, drorn Chatrarhi tbe road diops- 
into the Circinda Xfila^ and ciscends the opposite slope to Kothi ivliich ivas once the 
seat of a Eana and is, therefore, knoivn as Ranhuih Kothi; the ivord rciulimn 
desio'nating a barony ruled by a Eana. Krom here a branch road crosses the Girjhar 
Pass (height c. 10,000') to Canhota and runs up the Ravi valley through Trelita and 
Bara Bhapso to BaraBhangal. The Dhaula Dhar is crossed from Ranhuih Kothi by 
the Ghaj-ka-jot (height 13,225'i‘ l)v which Bhagsu-Dliarmsala can he reached in two 
or three days. I'he road is a ditficult footpath, which follows the Ghathora Kiila. 

The main road rises from Ranhurii- Rothi to cross the Sadali-ra-gala (height c. 
9,000 ) and descends again by Dhinsa (map Hulanst. Ulansii, as well as the adjoin- 
ing villages of Gurbla and Svai on the left bank of the Ravi, are the seats of three 
Ranas, feudatories of the Raja of Ohamba. (Gf. tig. 20). Beyond Ulansa the Ravi 
is crossed hy a Avooden bridge. Ascending the opposite slope, it reaches Khani (map 
Kani) situated at a height of 6,416' on the end of the spur which forms tlie ivater- 
shed hetiveen the Rain and the Budhal. In the oldest copper-plate grant found in 
Chaniba State (No. 14) mention is made of the Khani hospice (Skr. mafJia), AA'hich 
not only proves the existence of the village as far back as the 10th century, but 
also shows that ei'en then it was a place on the main road and ivas visited by 
trai’ellers. From Khani a branch road passes up the right hank of the Ravi valley 
l)y Grima— a I'illage mentioned under the same name in the title-deed just referred 
to— and joins the road on the left bank not far from Kulait, the ancient Kulikagostha, 
in Trehta. Another branch crosses the Biulha! river and, following the Tundah 
Kala, crosses the Kali-clio Pass (height 16,402') to Triloknath in ChamlDa-Lahul. 

The main road proceeds along the left liank of the Buclbal to Brahmor. the 
ancient capital. About a mile before reaching this place a rock-inscription in the 
Tibetan character will lie noticed on the road-side. Carved on the same stone are 
three figures of Ganesa, Siva, and Devi. (Cf. tigs. 20 and 30). At the village of 
Ghosan, on the left bank of the Budhal beneath Brahmor, some Tibetan rock- 
inscriptions are found , but these consist only of mystic formulas. 

The Budhal valley is connected Avith Lahul by Tavo roads. From Brahmor one 
road crosses the Cobiii Pass \ height 16,720'), Avhich perhaps caacs its name to its 
crevasses [coha) and reaches the C’andrabhaga A'alley alcove Triloknath. The other 
and more frequented road folloAA's the left bank of the Budhal to llarsar (maji 
Harser, height 6,650'), Avhich possesses a small SiA'a temple Avith an inscribed image 
which perhaps accounts for the name of the place (Hara^SiA'a). Here a short branch 
road runs up to the sacred lake of TIanimahes, regarded by popular belief as the 
main source of the Ravi. I'he main road crosses the Budhal and proceeds up its 
right bank to Kukti A-illage, and thence OA-er the Kukti Pass (height 17,001') to 
Yob-rang (map Jobruug) in British Lahul, Avhere the Caudrabhaga is crossed 
lAy means of a jMild or rope In-idge.'^ Another branch road leaves the main road at 
Kukti village to cross the Alaniinahes Range into Bara Bhangal. 

Chamba is connected Avith Brahmor by a second ancient road which runs through 
the mountains to the north of the UaA'i. After ascending the Saho A'alley for 4 miles^ 
it crosses the stream and surmounts the JaniA'ar ridge. It then descends and passes 

' This nail forms the Imimilarr between the Pyiihra and lianiiurh-Kr,tlii 

- Also called Binj and Bhiin-kl-iitisuti'l. 

^ For ft de>cription uf Vnejhuld ef. Chamha Goxdteer, p. 14 . See also plate IIJ. 
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the villages of Lilli, Gurii and lielj and, after crossing the Tundrih Dhar and the 
Tnndehn Nala, follows the mountain slope on the right bank of the Budhal to Brahmor. 
The only place of antiquarian interest on this road is Gurii. It was in the days of 
Meru-varinan (c. A.D. 700) the seat of a chieftain who owed allegiance to the ruler 
of Brahmor. Prom an inscription on a Uii^a stand found here it apjiears that the 
ancient name of the place was Sivapura. The large number of stone lihgas may 
account for this name. On the river bank beneath Giuri there is still a sanctuary 
of Siva, known as Tilocan Alahadev (Skr. Trilocana-maliCtdeva “ the three-eyed 
great god”), where an annual mHd takes jilace on the Diirgcistami in the month of 
Bhadcn. ^^In the Panali Xala, not far from Gurii, are some rock-inscriptions i Xos. 
1-4), the oldest epigraphs hitherto discovered in Chamba State. It is curious that 
one of them consists of an invocation to Siva. 



Fig. 8. Svar^'-dvai'i. 


Another important road, which connects Chamba with Bhadravah and Paiigt, 

starts from the northern end of the town and, after 

Road to Bhadravaii. _ • i i i r 

crossing the Sala stream, descends to the right liank ot 
the Kavi. This road is also greatly modernized, but the old path may still be seen, 
which, roughly j^aved, zigzags down the steep hill slope.' At the point where it 

^ Figiire 8 -hows the modern load along- with the aneient path which lead-: to the imrning r/Aat (Skr. ^imtjina) 

situated at the iuiietion of the Eavi and SahO rivers and tvhieh i- euphemi-tically named " the Gate of 

Heaven.” 
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descends from tlie northern end of the plateau on which the town stands, there 
is a stone platform (cdhiitra) with an inscription which records that Sundara- 
dasa, the son of Vira-dasa, the son of Bhagiratha-disa, for the love of 
Lahsml-Narayana, planted a pjpal tree ^^Skr. cdvattlia, hicus religiosa) here, and 
had a platform made so that all creatures might take a rest in its shade. The 
date of the inscription is Vikrama 1717, Saka 1582, Sastra 36, Taisakha va. 
di. 13, Wednesday, at the Vernal Equinox, i.e., the 20th iMarch 166').' When 
Cunningham visited Ohamlra, the piped had been replaced by a very large tun tree 
(Cedrela toona) which, in its turn, has now disappeared. Only recently a new 
piped tree has been planted Avhicli, it is hoped, will afford shelter against the heat 
of the sun to many a traveller. The old road, notwithstanding its steepness, is still 
preferred by the hill-people to the new one, and Sundar Das’ ceihuti'ci must be a 
welcome resting-place to weary Avay-farers. 

At a distance of 2 miles from the town the road passes through the ancient 
garden of Stirol ( map Sarolii. This village, as we have seen, is mentioned under 
the name Seirdhidei in a title-deed of the 11th century. The garden Avith its pond is 
referred to in a charter issued by Baja BaliAbhaclra in favour of his pnrohita IsA’ara 
or Isiu-u, and dated Sastra 75, Viki-ama 1656 ( A.D. 15991. The tank has lately 
been renewed. A mile farther on the village of Bhadram is passed. Its ancient 
name aatas Bhadravarma. as appears from the same title-deed in which Sara- 
hula is mentioned. In the 11th century both A’iHages belonged to the lUA'asaka 
district, Avhich evidently consisted of the tract between the right bank of the Bavi 
and the right bank of the Sala, as it included also the village of Sun gal, then called 
Sumangala, on the right bank of the Salii, 2 miles from C'hamba. At present 
Bhadram and Sarol belong to the Kajnagar pargeind ; but it is possible that the 
ancient name of tlie district is preserved in that of the village Tausa (^map Tosal, 
situated on the spur betAveen the Ravi and the Sala valleys. It would seem, 
hoAvever, that at the time of the inscription Bbadravarma was the head- quarters 
of the district, as it contained the State granary {kosthclgdrei) in which the revenue 
in kind was collected and from which 1 kliciri of grain Avas granted annuallv to a 
Visiui temple, founded by a certain Pasata. 

Before reaching Eajnagar, the head-quarters of the modern district of the same 
name, the road leaves the main valley and ascends a side valley to Pukhri (map 
Pukcr ), perched on the Avatershed lietAreen the RaAl and the Syuhl. At this point the 
roads to Bhadravah and Pahgi liifurcate. The Bhadravah branch descends throimh a 
narrow ravine to the Syuhl which it crosses.' It then runs up its right hank to 
Manjir (map Manjere). Sidisequently it rapidly rises to cross the ridge between the 
upper and loAi er reaches of the Syiihl and, regaining the right bank of the river 
folloAvs it for a short distance. After having crossed again to the left bank, the road 
pursues its course to Bhnndai (map Bhaundal, height 5,675') and Langera (heio'ht 
6,978'). At a distance of 31 miles south of the former place, on the ridge aa-IucIi here 
forms the boundary betAveen Ohamba and Basohli, AA-e notice the ruins of the old fort 
of Prthvi-jor [jor from Persian zbr “force”) founded by Baja Prthvi Singh after 
AA'hom it is named. Prom Langera the road crosses the Padri Pass, (height c. 10,000 ' ) 

' Of. CunniDgkim, U. X jS. Vol.XXI.p.lSG; Kielhoi-n, Ard. Vol. XX (1891), p. 1-52; 

Qaiidteer. p. 67. ’ " ' 

■A leccatly made read I'uns from the KotLi bridge over tie SyShl to Saluni on tie rid^o above Afafiiir and 
descending crosses tie Sj'ahl at Pala bridge and runs on to Blandal. ° 
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and enters Bliaciravali teiTitoiy. The distance Jietween the towns of Chambd and 
Bhadravah is 64 miles. From Bhadravah, Islamabad i^the ancient Anantana^a) 
in the Kasmir valley can be reached by way of Kastavar, the ancient Kasthavata. 
The Pang! road which we left at Pnkhri ascends from there to Mnsrund and 

then continues due north throiisli the main valley of 
Eastern Curah, passing the villages of Kalhel, Tisa, Bera 
and Alvas. From Alvas it crosses the Sac Pass (height 14,328') to Kilar in Pangi. 
Two branch roads run up the side valleys to reach the Caiidrabhag’a valley by less 
frequented passes. One follows the riglit l)ank of the Canju Xala, and passes Loh 
Tikri an^* Baghai, from where Tindi in Lahnl can be reached either by the Brati 
Pass (height c. 15,000' ) or by the Maroa or Carara Pass (map Chara Pass; height 
14,320'). Both these passes are difficult and very precipitous on the Curah side. 
The Drati (“the Sickle ”) especially is dreaded on account of its stone avalanches. 
There is a direct road betweeu Chamba and Canju through the Hoi valley. 


r 



. Fig, 9 Devi-i'i-ko+li]. 

'fhe second side-road runs up the Bora Xfda to Hail and passr-s Devi-ri-kuthl, 
once the seat of aEana, the ruins of tvhose castle tire still extant. {Cf. tig. 18). Ont^ 
of the linest Sanskrit iuscrijkions in Chaml)a was found here. From Hail the road 
crosses the Oeni (map Chaia) Pass (height 14,299'') to Tlindlial opposite Sac. It is 
.said that this pass tvas crossed by Prthvi Sinffii on his return from Jvulu. It 
ap 2 :)ears to have been more frequented at one time than it is at jn-esent. This perhajis 
exjdains why the jDass leading to Kilar is inapprojndately called the Sac Pass. 

A third branch leaves the main road a little beyond 'Tisa and runs Ijy Sai, 
Bagor and Barhnota to the Dasani Dhar which it crosses by the TIakau or Barari 
Pass (height circa 12,100') to Bales, a hill-tract included in Bhadravidi. Sai pos- 
sesses an im]Dortant fountain inscrijition (No. 35), 
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The main road in Lahul and Pahgi 1‘oIIoavs the Candrabhaga valley throughout 

and must have done so from the time that a road has 
Eoad through Laiuil and Paiigi. e^jg^ed. Thougli improved in parts, it is still, taken 

as a whole, of the most primitive description. In jdaces it is carried from ledge to 
ledge bv means of narrow wooden bridges of a very insecure character, locally known 
by the name of irahgafi. 

After entering Chamba territory at Thirot (map Tirot), it follows the right 
bank of the river. As far down as the Udaipnr plain the valley is fairly open and 
the road therefore comparatively easy. From Margram (map Margraon ; height 
8,755 ) to Salgram (map Salgraon)^ it runs for the most part along the face of the 
clilfs. It crosses over to the left bank at Salgram and continues on tliis side as far 
down as Sac (map Saudi) in Pangi. The old road, however, crosses to Saur (map 
Saor) on the right bank (some 10 miles above Sac), where a rope-bridge or jliuU 
connects the two river lianks. From Porthi (^map Purti, 4 miles below Saur, 
this road ascends to Pieli (rd^ = mountain-ridge) and from there drops down to the 
Sccu Nala which it crosses to Sac (^height 7,886 ). 



Fig lO- Kilur in Pafigi. 

Below Sac the valley is more open and the road fairly level. For a distance 
of I mile between Sac and Kilar it is carried along the face of the precipice on 
crowliars fixed horizontally into tlie rock. This work was carried out by the 
Forest Department about A.D. 1870. The old road which is still extant used to 
lead over the shoulder of the clilf by almost perpendicular wooden ste])s. A little 
farther down near the village of Pliindru (map Phinru) the path has been partly 
hewn out of the solid rock. This was probably done in the reign of Puaja Prthvi 
Singh, as appears from a rock-inscription containing the name of that chief and 
dated Sastra 18 corresponding to A.D. 1612-3. From Kilar the road continues 
along the right bank at a fairly high level to Dharvas and Luj and at the Sansari 
Aala it leaves Chamba territory to enter Padar. 

' In tie Lahuli dialect these villages are called Ilaufi and Saija. 
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Aiiotlier ancient rente connecting Lalnil and Pangi leads np tlie IMaiyar Nala 
from ^larkula (Udaipur) and, after crossing tlie Ghor Ulrfir (map Gurdliar) Pass, 
descends by the Seen Aaia (fig. 1) to the Candrabhaga ralley which it rejoins at Sac. 
This road, notwithstanding the height of the pass, is said to be shorter and easier 
than that which follows the Candrabhaga. It is practicable for hill-ponies, a cir- 
cumstance ATliicli perhaps accounts for the name of the pass. Starting from 
Martnla, the stages are Cimrat, JJaiyar (map :\liyar; height 10,215'), Singhmarh, 
Bator (map Bataor ; height 11,628'), Seen (map Saichu; height 8,412'), and Sac ((map 
Sancli ; height 7,886'). An inscribed fonntain-.stone found at Salhi (map Sanli) 3 
miles below Seen has been noticed abo’^ c. Prom Sac, Kilar and Uharvas roads lead 
into Zangskar. 
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Fig. II Tep.i Fuun+.dn Stone. 


Chaftes II.— the IXSGRIPTIOXS. 

The uiimber of the inscriptions found in Chand)! State is not le.ss remarkable 

than their variety. Whereas in Kasinir, Kaiigra and 
Numb'i nncl clasMtii.ation. Kul Cl, states of iiiiich greater antiquity and historical 

importance, only a very limited number of epigraphical records has been found, 
riiamba has yielded no less than 130 inscriptions, excluding those of the last two 
and a half centuries. Tliis wealth of inscriptions within ap area of only 3.216 
square miles, of Avhicb the greater part is uninbaliitable, is entirely due to its 
secluded position, and may coni'ey some idea of the amount of historical material 
which has been lost in other more accessilde districts, both in the Hills and the 
Plains. We know that in the 12tli century there existed in Kahnir extensive in- 
scriptions on stone and title-deeds on copper, which were consulted liy Kalhana 
Avhile composing his famous Chronicle. “ By examining the inscriptions ” says that 
author^ ‘’recording the consecration of temples {pratistlid-sdsana) and grants {vastu- 
snsana) by former kings, at the laudatory inscriptions {prasasU-patta) and at written 


Sajaf. I, 15 : transl. Stein, Yol. I. p. 3. Cf also Y, 397. 
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works, tlie trouble arising from miiiiv errors lias Iieeii overcome.” There existed, 
moreover, numerous imag’es of stone and metal, many of which, no doubt, liore 
dedicatory inscriptions. Kalhanir^ relates iiow, in the reign of the g;reat Lalita- 
ditya, two images were diseovered " whieh (as the letters eugiuved on the bases 
showed) had lieen made liy llama and Laksmaiia.” This record, though legendary, 
shows that inscribed images tvere not unknow n in Ivalhana’s days. 

In Kasmir not a single copper-plate has been discovered, and of stone inscrip- 
tions only a few insignificant fragments. '■'•Of the fli>t class of docum^'iits {pj-afi- 
MdsdsaiUis).''' Dv. Steiir remarks, ••'only a small numlier of specimens has Is'en. 
found ill Kasmir. and none of the'ir. except a fran aenlary inseriptioii of the lime 
of Queen Didde, now in the Lahore iMuseum. can be asci-ibeu with '•(nteiiutv ti a 
period earlier than Kalhan-i. Xo imerlptioii of tbe Idml described iiiidei' 11 and 
III (Koslai-usana and prakistipatd-) lias come to Juy kmou ledge in Kasmir.” At 
Bailor file ancient Babliapura, the capital of a hill state dei)endenr on Kasmir, I 
noticed in llJOu an extensive Saradii inscription inside a ruined temple. It is pro- 
bably a prasostl, hut it is loo much defaced to he deciphered. 

Ivangra and Kulu, both situated on the aiieieiit trade route between India and 
Central Asia, have been scarci'ly more fortunate. It is true that Ivangra, the 
ancient Trigarta, has yielded two very ancient rock inscriptions and the important 
pj'akistis of Haijnath, but considering that Chambd iiossesses no less than fifty 
epigraphs of the pre-Truhammadan period, those of its powerful neighbour are 
extremely scanty. Ou the borders of KulCi, oue of the most ancieut of the Panjilh 
Hill States, an inscription of the Gupta period has come to light. It is the rock 
inscriptiou of Salanu iu Man cli territory. The other inscriptions fonncl in that district 
do not date further hack than the middle of the 16th century A.D. The oldest copper- 
plate is that issued by Bahadur Singh wliich is pre.sorved in Cliamha and is dated 
[Sastra-Jsariivat 35 corresponding to A.D. 1569.^ It is not at all improbable 
that continued research and excavation of ancient sites rvill bring to light addi- 
tional material, but we can hardly expect as rich a harvest as, even without resort- 
ing to excavation, the Hill State of Cliamhd has yielded in a few summers’ 
exploration. 

The total number of iuscriptious collected in Chamha amounts to one hundred 
and thirty, of whicli fifty arc of the pre- Muhammadan period, and eighty of the 
Muhammadan period. 

From the objects ou which they are incised these records may he divided into 
rock iuscriptious, slab inscriptions, image inscriptions and copper-plate inscriptions. 
Another classification, according to their contents, is that quoted from Kalhaiia ; 


^ Bajat. IV, 272-276 ; tran>i. Stein, VoL I. p. 113. 

■- Xote at Edjat. I, 15. 

2 Cf. A. E. A. S-. ly03-04, pp. 261-269. On p- 26o the date is erroneously ^tate^l to he 16.59 ; the spelling Kullil 
is to be abandoned. 

r. -d 
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viz., records of consecration (Skr. pi'atistlid-sdsana), title-deeds (Skr. vastu-sdimncCf 
and eulogies (Skr. jjrasasti-patta). Among these the title-deeds are usually 
engraved on copper-plates, and the eulogies are mostly cut on stone slabs. Stone is 
used for inscriptions of the first kind also, except when the consecrated object is an 
image of metal. 

E,ock inscriptions are not as numerous in Chamba as the abundance of the 

material would lead one to expect. But some of the 
Eoc^ msciipt.ons. ancient epigraphs in the State belong to this class ; 

namely, those of Pauali Xala (Xos. l-di, Tur (No. 10) and Proli-ra-gala (No. 11). 
It may be noted that the Kanhium and Pathyar rock-inscriptions — the trfo oldest 
records of the Kahgra district — were once situated in Chamba territory. But as 
they date back to a time far anterior to the founding of the Chamba State, I have 
not thought it necessary to include them in the present volume.- The rock inscrip- 
tions found within the present boirndaries of the State are mostly brief records cut 
on the rock in bold but l}adly shaped letters, and consequently not always easv to 
decipher. To this class belong a few Tibetan records found in the neighbourhood of 
Brahmor and to be noted more fuiiy liereafter (No. 50). 


Among the image 

Imajje inscriptions. 


inscriptions the most important are those of Mern-varmaii 
(c. A.D. 700) incised on brass statues at .Brahmor and 
Cliatrarhi. Large-sized metal images of so early a date 
are extremely rare iu India, as such objects were the first to attract the destruotire 
zeal of iconoclasts and the enn-idity of nuscrupulons kings. O'he numerous idols cf 
gold, silver and other metals set up by the magnificent Lalitaditya were destroyed 
nacre than two centuries laefoiu the Moslims estcablished their rule in the Kasmir 
valley. It was king Harya “that Tnrnska,’'’ as Kalbaca calls him, who, jaarfly from 
greed and jiartly from perverseness, caused those relics of his great predecessor to 
be overthrown ajid desecrated, and for this pnrpo.se appointed a special official called 
“prefect for the destruction of gods” (s^kr. devotpdtcmcmdital'a):^ Only two 
Brahmanical images escaped-— that of Kanasvamin at Srinagar and that of Martanda 
the Snn-gocl — and two colossal Buddhas, one of which stood at Parihasa-pura. The 
contemporaneous images of INIeru-varman convey to us an idea of the style of those 
famous statues of Lalitaditya i;n nhich Kalhana bestows so much praise.^ Cunuino-- 
liam, vvho visited Brahmor in lb39, remarks that these images had never been seen 
by iMuhainmadans until his servants arrived there. It will, however, be noticed in 
the course of a more detailed disciis,sion of the inscriptions that two of the Brahmor 
images have suffered damage at the hands of some foreign, probably non- 
Mnhammaclan, invader. 

Inscribed metal statuettes of a much later date are those of Siva at Harsar and 
of JMarkula Devi in Chamba-Lahul. In each case the inscription records the conse- 


recoijmg a grant to a god or to a LraLman is called a^.-aliaruSasu.ic;. See beucatli 

= Of, LuJ.. Vol. VII, pp. 116-lly. 

= Sajaf. VII,1091-109S ; trans!. Stein, Vol. I, pp. 352 f. 

Eajut. IV, 181-217 ; transl. Stein, VoL I. pp. 139—141. 


injcr. 
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cration. of the image, and sometimes also of the temple in mhich it was placed ; and 
therefore belongs to Kalhana’s first class ol pratisthd-sdsauas. 

We possess but few specimens of inscribed stone images. The oldest is probably 
the image of Devi erected by Kana Bbogabi of Kiskindba, the modern Himgiri 
(Xo. 12). Next in date come the Devi image of Tnr with an almost obliterated 
inscription (No. 19) and the Visnu statuette of Sabo of which the epigraph is also 
partly destroyed fNo. -17). The Naiayaua image of Devi-ri-kothi, though itself 
much defaced, hears a well-preserved inscription. It is the only one of which the 
date can^e approximately fixed. In this class are also to he reckoned the other two 
Tnr inscriptions (Nos. 17 and 181 cat on stone .stands wliicli evidently once belonged 
to idols, and the Gum inscription (No. 9) cut on a squared stone which mast have 
supported a liiiga. 

Inscriptions on stone slabs are either records of consecration or eulogies. Very 

. often the two are combined, as in tiie Sarahau prasusti 

Slab in.^criptioH'S. 

(No. 13) which was primarily intended to recoitl rhe 
erection of a Siva temple, lint the greater part of which is devoted to the praise of 
the founder’s spouse, Somaiirabha. It may rightly be called a love-poem carved in 
stone. Likewise the Devi-ri-kOt!\i and MCil-Kihar fonutain-inscriptions (Nos. '6'i 
aud 341 are at the same time pmsastis, as they comain a flattering account of the 
pious do.nors and their relatives. The poet of fhe former seems actually to designate 
his composition by that name. These laudatory inscri})tions, apart from their 
historical value, are dociuoents of literary interest, as they are composed throughout 
in elegant San.skrit poetry. Among the fomal in ('lianiha only that ot 

Sarahan is complete. Outside Cliainb.fu I may mention the two of Baijiu'ith 

and that of Bhavan in Kangra, besides the Tiilokuatli oiic in .Maiidi Tovn. These 
all record the foundation of temples in which they are still preserved. A record of 
consecration of a peculiar kind is the jdatfm-m Koobdti'd''. inscriihion of Chamha City, 
which states that a piptal tree (Ski*. aicattlM) was j)lant al and a platform built by 
a certain BiiVuman, on Wednesday, the 28th alarcli A.D. IGG'J.^ 


A very important sub-division of tiiis class are the large carved fonntain-slahs, 

verv numerous in certain iiarts of Chamha, and aitiiar- 

I'ount:iin inscriptions. ' 

ently peculiar to tluit iState. The only place outside 
Chamha where I have met ivitli sttmes of this kind is Sisu on the Candi'cl river iti 
British Lahnl. These were first jioticed by the tiavcllc-r Mooreroft on Ids ill-fated 
’journey to Bukhara. “ Between the first and second tillage of Sisu,” that aurlun-- 
relates, “ we crossed tlie Sisu river, a narrow torrent rushing down vrith a force 
which must wear away the most comjtact rock. Growing near it wms the variety 
of currant which I had observed at Niti. On the summit of the ascent from the 
water a flat stone, sculptured ttith figures and flowers, ttas set up on the right of the 
path.” Mr. A= II. Francke informs me that in other villages of British Lahui also 


’ Cf. above, p. 22. 

' TIouicroft Ti'ciceh.\iA. I, i>. 191, 
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similar slabs are found, but no inscribed specimen has hitherto come to light outside 



Fig. 12 Bialinian-kothi Poiintaiii-stor.e. 

Chamba. On enteriii<; Chainba from British Labul. a .specimen may he seen at 
Brahman-hodii (map liamankoti, local name SimlTari), the first village in State 
territory. At Triloknath, the famous Buddhist place of pilgrimage in Chamba- 
Lahnl, there are several of these slabs, but none of them bears an inscription. The 
best example is found at Onar, \ mile east of the cavgcin. They are very frequently 
met with in icazdrat Pangi, especially round Kilar, and are sometimes collected in 
considerable numbers on one spot (plate IVi. Two inscribed stones of particular 
interest are found in this iiroviuce, one at Saihi in the Seen I'alley and the other at 
Luj. The latter place is situated close to the Padar border. In Padar itself, how- 
ever, carved fountain-slabs of tliis type do not occur ; nor, as far as I know, in any 
other tracts lower down the Candrabbaga rh'er. In the valleys of the Jehlam, Bias 
and Satluj such slabs seem to be wholly unknown. 

In Curab. the north-western province of Chamba, watered by the Syhhl river, 
such stones are exceedingly numerous. Of particular interest are those of Sai, 
Xaghai and Badvar, all of which are inscribed. Tlie L5h-Tikri pargand is richest 
of all in fountain inscriptions, but unfortunately hardly any of them are complete. 

In the Eavi valley proper, fountain stones are found at many places from 
Brahmor down to Keri (map Kairil, but they are of much smaller size than those 
of Cnrah and Pangi, and do not bear inscriptions. One often finds several erected 
at one spring, for instance at Chatrarhi and at Brehi in the Basil pargand. At the 
latter place there are four slabs, placed side by side, w'hich are locally believed to have 
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been made for the use of four different castes, tbe Ramis, the Ratbis, tlie potters and 
the carpenters. At L'agi and other villages in the same parcjand isolated stones may 
be seen (fig. lo). At Lndii, 4 miles from the town on the road to Jamvar, no less 
than nine slalis of various sizes were found at one spring ; they have all lieen placed 
in the State Museum (Cat. Nos. A. 19-27'). In the city itself a broken fountain 
stone was unearthed in the summer of J 900 and has likewise l)ocn deposited in the 
Museum (Cat. No. A. IS). 



Fig. 13. i o uitaiii-''tuiie at Tagi yi>argoni Bii'-u). 

The fountain-slabs of the Kavi valley are usually carved with numerous rows of 
figures. Among these we find Yisnn sleejiing on the .serjient Sesa, Laksmi holding 
his feet, and the four-faced Brahma seated on a lotus rising from Visnn’s naixT. As 
the sleep of the Sun-god takes place in the rainy season, the scene is very appro- 
priately chosen. Other common subjects are the nine Grahns 'valso frequently 
carved over the entrance of temples) and the ten acatdros or incarnations of Visnu. 
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Tlie figures in the loAver rows, which are shown in the act of worshipping the iinga, 
probably represent the donors of the sculptures. 

On the large slabs of Pahgl and Curah also we find commonly the upper portion 
occupied by rows of figures both of deities and mortals. Among the former Varuna, 
the god of the Avaters, in AA'ho.se honour the stone was erected, takes a prominent 
place. On the Salhi stone ( plate XXXIl ^xe find Snut in the centre of the upper 
row, between Varuna, Indra, Ganesa and Karttikeya, each seated on his particular 
i-dJiana and marlced AAUth an inscription. In the middle of the sGh is a representa- 
tion of Visnu’s sleep — a suhiect which, as just noted, regularly occurs on the^fountain 
stones of the Kuau valley. The rest of the Salhi stone is occupied by eight female 
figures personifying the great rXers of Xorthern India. The name of each river is 
inscribed on the Avater-A'essel Avhich the figure holds in one hand. 

At Sai also (^plate XXXIVl each of the figures is named, but hero only the 
upper row consists of divinities, the lower portion bointj reserved for human beings. 
Among the latter we find the person portrayed, for the sake of whose IaKss the stone 
was set up. On the Xaghai slab deities are apparently mixed with mortals, but here 
the figures are not marked with their names. It is possible tliat one of the figures 
represents the Kani IMekhala who is mentioned in the inscription. On the stones, 
which, judging from their inferior workmanship, belong to a later date, we find 
V aruna, still occupying his place of honour ; but for the rest such stones arc carved 
with clumsy figures of armed horsemen, archers, swordsmen and female water-carriers. 
Examples of this kind are the Batrundi and Xal stones in the Chamha Iluseum 
(Cat. Xos. A. 12 and 17 1 , both of which bear fragmentary inscriptions. 

On most fountain slalis we find, besides figures, a fair amount of ornamental caiu’- 
ings. Among these the eight-petal led lotus-rosette is most prominent. On each side 
of the square hole intended to recehm the water-spout there is often a dwarf-pilaster 
of A'ery curious design. The rows of figures crre frequently separated by bands of 
ornamental scrollwork and the whole of the carvings are usually enclosed within 
leaf and rope borders. 

Among the fountain sculptures of Chamha State, there are several which do not 
contain any figures but are purely decorative. Usually the surface is divided into 
square panels each provided with a conventional lotus. I am inclined to think that 
slabs of this type are the earliest in date, but the inscriptions do not as yet enable us 
to class them chronologically. Among the three dated in the reign of TrtiilokA'a- 
deva, Avhich belong to the first half of the Ilth century, that of Bhakund is a plain 
slab witli no carvings at all, and that of UaclAnr has no other figure than Varuna 
the rest of the carvings being decorative. The third one is that of Xaghai, where 
the greater part of the carving is also decorative, though here we find a roAV of five 
figures, Varuna occupying the centre. The fountain slal) of Siya, erected in the vear 
of Asata’s accession {c. A.I). 1070) is carved with decorative bands, and does not 
bear any figures except the effigy of Varuna and a pair of interlaced birds. On the 
Liij stone of the first year of Jasata (A.D. 1106), we find a wellnigh equal division 
of figures and decorative devices. Among the former we notice the horseman who 
regularly appears on the fountain slabs of a more decadent and presumably later type 
That of Loh-Tikri, also of Jascvta’s reign, has only a lotus-rosette and decorative 
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borders. On the tAvo specimens of the reign of Lalita-A-arm^ln— those of Salhi 
and Sai/ described above, which belong to the second half of the 12th century — the 
figures are decidedly more prominent. On that of Salhi even the ornamental borders 
are absent. It would, thei'efore, seem that there has been a gradual development 
from plain stones AA'itli simple conA’entional lotus-floAA"er.s to the elaljorate slabs crowded 
with figures. We must, howcAmr, assume that the nature of the carA'ings Avas largely 
dependent on the indiA'idual taste of the donor and the sculptor, as Avell as on the 
former’s means and on the latter’s aliility. 

It is notcAVorthy that i]r general the purely decoratiA'e carvings are executed 
with considerably greater shill than the figures, Avhieh are conspicuous chiefly for 
their clumsy appearance, rigid attitude and Avaut of proportion. Eor this reason 
the specimens AA’liich bear exclusWely decorath'e carA'ings are, from an artistic point 
of A’ieiv, the most satisfactory. 

When the slabs liear inscriptions, these arc either incised on the raised rim 
running horizoiitallA" betAveen the rOAvs of figures and decoratiA'e liands. or cut on one 
or two plain rectangular panels ]>laced in the centre or at the two ends of the slab. 
The latter is mostly the case with those found in the iieighbomhood of Loh-Tiki i in 
the Cafiju A'alley. 

The slabs here described are commonly set up against the steep liill slope, at 
places AA'here water flows down or gushes forth from the rock. A stone spout, some- 
times ornamentally cai’A'ed, is fixed in a scpiare opening in the ceiitre of the .stone, 
to alloAA' the AA'ater to Aoaa' through. In some instances we find in front of the largi' 
slab a cistern built Avith three smaller stones, likcAvise adoriit d Avith carA'ings. This 
must have been the case at Luj, Salhi and iSaghai Avhere the enclosing stones are 
still extant and partly in situ. 


As to the purpose of these fountain slabs, tlie inscriptions leave no doid)t that 
_ 1 • ■ f , , , their erection was looked upon less as a work of gcnnral 

utility than as a meritorious act, de.signod to secure 
future bliss to the founder and his relatives. 'I’he person for aa'Iiosc sake the 
stone Avas set up, either a deceased wife or husband, is often mentioned by nami' in 
the inscription. Thus the Naghai stone aa os ('rected for the .sake of the bli.ss in the 
next world of B,aai Mekhala, that of Sai for the sake of Ranautra Phalli. In other 
fountain inscriptions of the Curah icazarat the donor states that he erected the stone 
“ fearing with the fear of mundane existence ” (Skr. sainsdra-hJuiija-hJutena ). The 
sla'-i itself is invariably designated as a Varuna-dcA'a, i.f., ‘Ax god \Tiruua ” for the 
obvious reason that Varuna, the patron of the Avaters, is usually carA'ed on it. I’his 
name is no longer remembered. In Lahul stones of this kind are known as naur 
(prob.ably the same as Pahiiri ncnin , in Piihgi they ar<' indicated by the name of naun. 
In the RaA'i valley they do not seem to have any special appellation, except that of 
ixinhiydr, a name commonly applied to all fountains, whether they are provided 
with carved slabs or not. 


The date of the Sai inscription is uiiceitaiii. 
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ISTor does tliere seem to exist any certain tradition regarding tlieir origin, date 
and purpose. Sometimes tliey are connected with the Xagas. At Ivnas ahovt 
Kilar there are two fine spring’s known ers Barsar Xag and Xagani. At both, fountain 
stones hare been erected, some of which show traces of inscriptions. Those at Trilok- 
nath in Lahul are locally asserted to have been set up in honour of the Xaga. In 
epigraphs, however, no mention whatever is made of these demi-gods, so prominent 
in the popular religion of the Hills. Sometimes these huge stones with their quaint 
figures and mystei’ious characters — unintelligible even to the learned Pandit are 
looked upon with superstitious dread, and the villagers are often reluctant to give 
information regarding their whereabouts, for fear that some evil may spiiVig from it. 



Fig. 14. FoMitain-stoiie at KviSs above Kilar. 


It is, therefore, the more gratifying that the stones themselves readily yield us 
their forgotten history. Most of them belong to a time when Curah and Paiigi 
were inhabited by numerous petty chieftains or Banas dependent on the Raja of 
Chamba. It was they who erected these slabs, on which their names and those of 
their father and grandfather are usually recorded, together with that of the Raja to 
whom they owed allegiance. We may, therefore, assume that at most places where 
fountain-slabs occur, there once stood the stronghold of a Rana. I must add that 
our inscriptions show a few instances of such stones having been erected bv Brah- 
mans ; hut those are as a rule of a less elaborate type. One, that of Bhakund, bears 
merely an inscription without any carvings. 

The fountain inscriptions are of great importance for local history, as in most 
cases they are fully dated, both according to the era then in use and in the regnal 
year of the ruler of the time. Thus the Luj and Salhi stones have rendered it 
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possible to fix tbe year of accession of tB'o Chamba Rajas of the 12tb century. 
There are, howerer, two circumstances which considerably detract from their historical 
ralue. The inscriptions are, as a rule, composed in very ungrammatical Sanskrit, 
sometimes intermixed with vernacular terms, Avhich often renders their detailed 
interpretation doubtful. In some instances {e.g., the Salhl inscription) the particu- 
lars of the date appear to be incorrectly noted. 

What makes matters Avorse, is their frequently fragmentary condition. Placed 
against the hill slope without any shelter or support, these slabs Avere often thrown 
down by avalanches, or upset by the pressure of the earth behind them, and subse- 
quently lyuried under the deposits of the rivulets. The spout-stone fixed in the 
earth behind caused the slab to l3reak in its fall and in this manner manv a stone 
may liax-e become compbdely lost. Sometimes it has happened that, OAAung to long 
exposure, the inscriptions became defaced or wholly obliterated ; and in a few cases 
such slabs are said to haA'e been A\ ilfully smashed for utilitarian puiqroses. Prag- 
ments have been found in walls or steps ])elonging to dwelling-houses. Mostly, 
however, it Avas merely their position AA’liich Avas the cause of their ruin. Thus 
among the numerous inscribed stones of this kind Inrrdly any specimen has come to 
light, of which the inscription and carving hiive remained entirely uninjured. 



Fig. 15. Coppei-platf of Yugakara. 


I haA'e treated the Chamba fountain-inscriptions at some length, on account of 
„ , ^ their peculiar character. Inscriptions on copner-plates, 

Copper-plate inscriptions. ^ 1 - x ’ 

the last class to be discussed, are known to occur in 
most parts of India, and indeed must at one time have been in use all over the 
Indian Continent. The custom of engraving title-deeds of pious donations on copper 
is referred to by the Chinese pilgrim Fa Hien and must therefore haA'e existed in the 
5th century of our era. Nor was this tbe only use such plates were put to. It is 
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Tecorcled that after the third Buddhist council the sacred scrij^tures were engraved 
on copper-plates and deposited in a stiqm by order of king Kaniska. This tradition 
derives some credit from the fact that in some of the stiipas of ancient Taksasila— the 
Taxila of the Greeks — inscribed plates of copper, silver and gold have been discovered.^ 

dYith the exception of those from Taksahla, that of Sue Yihar (^Bahawalpur") 
and the Nirmand title-deed, the Panjah has yielded no ancient copper-plate inscrip- 
tions ; though at one time they must have been not less numerous here than ia other 
parts of India. This may be inferred from the large number of such inscriptions 
found in Cham'uii State. I have been able in the course of my researches to collect 
no less than eighty-two copper-plate inscriptions, of which five belong A) the pre- 
Muhammadan and seventy-seven- to the Muhammadan period. I have excluded 
those posterior to the reign of Raja Prthvi Singh i^A.D. 1611-61). Among the 
seventy-seven plates of the later period there are forty-two issued hy Baja Bala- 
hliadra, who still lives in local tradition as the paragon of pious munificence. As the 
custom of issuing such documents was kept np till the end of the last century, and 
several specimens of each of the later Rajas are known to exist, the total number 
of copper-plates in Chainba State may be safely estimated at nearly a hundred and 
fifty. But imposing as this number may appear, the preponderance of plates of the 
later period only shows, how feiv in number the earlier plates that have come down 
to us are, as compared with those wliich have been lost. 

The copper-plate inscriptions which will be edited in the course of this work 
are. all but one, title-deeds recording donations of land. The only exception is a 
plate, issued by Raja Balabhadra and dated Sastra 75, Vikrama 1656 i^A.T). 1699), 
which records the appointment of the Brahman Isvara as his family- priest. It is in 
the possession of bis descendant, the present purohit. I may note iBirentheticallv 
that among the documents of later date there is a copper-plate containing a treatv 
hetween Raja Raj Sitigh of Chamba and Raja Samsar Cand Katoc, the famous 
ruler of Kangra. It is dated from the latter’s camp at Xadaun in the Yikrama year 
1815, Jetli, pra 25. This plate is kept in the State Museum and numbered B 36 
It is possible that, at an earlier period also, political documents of this kind were 
engraved on metal, but no other specimens have hitherto been recovered. 


As to the common type of copper-plate inscriptions, i.e , those recording dona- 
Dodo,-. .na Done... land- the donor is usually the ruler of the time 


or one of his relatives. It is well-known that, accord- 
ing to Hindu law, the king is regarded as the excln.sive owner of land. It is cnriuns 
that among the plates of Prthvi Singh’s reign there are two' is.sned by hi.s nurse 
whose name, Dai Batlo, is still reniemhered in Chamba. In the title-deeds she is 
called Dhatri Batiila Devi and “• Sri-Dhatri BaUila." Presumably she gmnted 
the land out of the JdpJr which is usually bestowed on the Raja’s dd?. The^donees 
are either Brahmans or temples. Among the Chamba copper-plate grants there are 


' Cf. J.S. B. Vol. TI. p. log. 

' Three of these plates were discovered ont.side Chainba tei-rinory. One belongs io the of the HsC ' 

Aliipur, the other two to Hakim Braj Lai of Jvalamukhi m the Eah-ra District ^ 

_ ) The two plates in qrrestiona.e both dated in the Vikrama year 1702, Sastra 21 (A.D. 1645) one in Y-, 1 ! 

piiyijim-i' and the other an Atagha su. ti. 7. ' ^ Asadha 
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only tliree wMcli are bestowed on gods, one — tlie oldest of till — on Xarsingh at Brah- 
nior, tile second on three temples in Caamba City, and the third on Camunda Devi 
at iMindhal in Pangi. It sliould he noted that the title-deed is actually issued in 
favour of the deity, whose image the temple contains and that, in case the idol is re- 
moved to another Imilding, it retains its grtint of land. It goes without saying that 
most of the benefit falls to the share of the lirahman priests attached to the shrine. 

The merit of bestoiving gifts on the twice-born has from ancient days been 
emphasized both in sacred and secular literature ; but land was occasionally presented 
to non- Brahmans who had rendered service to the ruler of the State. There 
exists a </opper-plate at Dautuhi t^map Dantel at the foot of the Drati Pass which 
was issued by Haja Balabhadra to four brothers of the KakaP caste, viz., non-Brah- 
mans. It is dated Sastra 94, Vikrauia 1075 i^A.D. IfilSb Sir Lepel Griffiir also 
quotes the instance of a copper-plate grant issued in 15S4 (A. D. 1527) by 

Raja Ajbar Sen of Mandi to a KhatrT, Madhusudan 1)y name, whose three brothers 
had been slain in a battle fought against the Eanas. We also read in one of our 
earliest Chamba copper-plate inscriptions ^^No. 25) of laud being enjoyed by Queen 
Eardha, the wife of Ptija Salavahana. But gifts of this kind were only granted for 
a period depending on the donor’s pleasure iiud not exceeding th“ lifetime of the 
donee. There was consequently no need of recording such gifts on duriible metal. 
The donations to Brahmans, on the cmtrary, were made in perpetuity, “to be eiijoy- 
ed by son and son’s son for as long as the moon and the sun shall endure.” Heav- 
enly joy was to be the reward of the pious donor, but terrible punishment awaited 
him who should confiscate the land thus given. “Who takes the property of a 
Brahman, given either by himself or by others, for sixty thousands of years Avill lie 
be born as a worm in the dirt.” “He who confiscates what he himself has siven 
will be a blind man for twelve existences, a hog for ten existence i and a leper for 
twelve existences.” “ ^Mounted on a divine chariot drawn by geese, the giver of 
land goes to the world of the gods ; in a pot full of boiling oil tlie robber thereof 
sees the messenger of Death.” 

Stanzas of this kind are invnriablv found at the end of each title-deed. Thcv 

*• ^ 

have, in Cliamba at least, had tlie result - gratifying to the antiquarian — that the 
donations have been preserved, as well as the copper-plates on which they are 
recorded- I doubt whether in any otlier part of India an instance could be quoted 
of lands, granted nearly a thousand years ago, tieing stiT enjoyed by the descendants 
of the original donee. This is the case ovith the copper-plate liraiit of Vidagdha, the 
grandson of Sahilla the founder of Chamba, who lived in the lOth century of our 
era ; aud I refer to it not merely as a curiosity, but as a lUcTtter of S2iecial interest for 
the study of ancient topography. There can, of course, be no doubt whate^'er that 
the village of Sumahgala, mentioned in that plate, is represented by the modern 
Sun gal, in the vicinity of which the land is situated. 

Grants of land to Brahmans or temples were, as we have seen, comsidered meri- 
, . . . torious under all circumstances. But the coincidence of 

Auauiuious occasions. 

certain astronomical phenomena was .supposed to erdiance 

- As a generic name the word kulcar nmans “ barking deer.” 

- The Sajcis of the Fvnjah, "Ind ecirion, London 1873, p. -570. Cf. Canninghara, A. S. E. Vol. XIV, p. 121. 
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the merit of the gift. Thus we find some of our copper-plate grants dated on the 
occasion of a solar eclipse or of the hibernal solstice (Skr. Idakara-samkranii). e 
find an instance of each in two of the copper-plate grants published in the present 
volume. Such data are often important in calculating the date of the inscription, 
at least in case the date is that of the donation and not that at which the plate was 
issued. There are, however, two instances fimong the plates published here in which 
the date of the plate was evidently not that of tlie donation. In that of Soma-var- 
man (Xo. 24) we read that the gift was made on the occasion of a solar eclipse. The 
date however is not Am.ivasya i^New Aloonl but sa. ti. 3. In the grant of Soma- 
varman and Asata (No. 25, 1. 27) it is definitely stated that the date of theiuscription 
is that on which the charter was furnished {pattakam iclam sampdditam). The 
procedure followed in Chamba until recently was as follows : — A paper sanad was 
issued at once at the time of the donation, and on the copper-plate, prepared sulnje- 
quently, the original date was retained. 

Grants of laud were also made on solemn occasions such as the consecration of 
a temple or other building, or w'heu some happy event had occurred calculated to 
stimulate the ruler’s generosity. Thus Janardana,, the sou of Kaja Balabhadra and 
his co-regent for several years, made a donation at the birth of his son Pitlivi Singh, 
which is dated Vikrama 1670, Sastra 95 (if. I). 1619-20). It is said that grants 
used to he made by the Rajas of Chamba at their accession, but our documents do not 
point to the existence of such a cu.stom. We find, however, that the family priest avas 
sometimes rewarded with a gift of land, after having taken the bones of the deceased 
Raja to the Ganges and performed the Sraddha. An instance of this is afforded bv 
a copper-plate ot Raja Sariigrama-A'arman dated Sastra 22 i^A.D. 14461.^ 

Prom the plates existing in Chamba it is evident that the following three 
dignitaries were the first to benefit by the Raja’s munificence; — his spiritual 
preceptor {nljagnru), his family priest {purdliit) and the Court astrologer i jxjdtip). 
Their offices were of course hereditary, so that the present incumbents are in 
possession of a respectalde number of copper-plates. It Avas the Pvajagmu who used 
to he charged with tlie duty of drawing up the grant and Avhose name is commouh' 
found at the end. This, at least, Avas tlie custom during the Alnhammadan period 
Thus we find the name of Pandit Suranand on some of the plates of Ganesa-varman 
that of his son Ramapati on those of Pratap Siiigh, and that of Ramapati’s son 
Laksmikant on most of the plates of Balabhadra. 

Among the numerous copper-plate grants of Raja Balabhadra (A.D. 1589- 
1641) there is one issued in favour of Byas, the guru of the Raja of Riirpur, for 
certain services rendered or to be rendered, Avhich are not clearly set forth, lint mav 
have had some bearing on the difficulties which at that time existed betAveeii 
Chamba and Niirpur. It is dated Vaisakha 13, Sastra 94 (A.D. 1618). It is 
curious that this is exactly the year when Siiraj Mall of Nurpur, the eldest son and 
successor of Ruja Basu, rebelled against Jahangir and was obliged to take refuge in 
Chamba where he died. 


= The passage in question runs : Bare Bat Bhot-varme de ad Baru LegJie Qan.ja i peahdh-kan am 
hor enfur la, -He s,-ddh hare Rde de Sr? Bde Samgm,n-vu,;ne tika lea, i,u pvahdr kari Sri-Bde 

va>’,n^ Barue Leglte ki sasan dite- 
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ChaTacteristics. 


The astrologer of the Raja of Chamba is in possession of a copper-plate grant 
issued to one of his ancestors by Amrt Pal, the chief of the neishbouring State of 
Basohli ill j\.D. 1774.. It appears that at that time the Basohll Raja had invaded 
Chamba. Another instance of a grant made to the yuru of a neighbouring chief is 
afforded by the copper-plate inscription of Bahadur Singh of Ivulu, mentioned 
above, ivhich records a grant of land to Pandit Eaniapati, the gum of the Chamba 
Rajii. The donation vas made on the occasion of the marriage of Bahadur Siiigh’s 
three daughters, presumably ■with the heir-apparent of Chamba. 

We have remarked above that the copjier-plates of the pre- Muhammadan 

period are few in nnmlier. We possess one of Ynga- 
kara-varman, the son of Sahilla, and one of Yngakara’s 
son Yidagdha. These two presnniably belong to the 10th century of onr era. The 
remaining three plates of the pre-Mnhainmadan period date from the second half of 
the 11th century. One was issued by Sonia-varmaii, the second by Soina-varnian 
and Asata combined, and the third by Asata alone. These five plates are beino' 
edited in the present volume, together with a spurious plate which, though ascribed 
to Yidagdha, is evidently a forgery of much later date. It would seem, however, 
that, partly at least, it was copied from a genuine document which has since 
disappeared. 

Of the 12th and 13th centuries not a single copper-plate inscri 2 ition has come 
to light, though there is no reason to assume that the rulers of that period were less 
generous than their jH'cdccessors and successors. Of Piaja Yijaya-varman, who must 
have ruled about A. I). 1200, the Vammvali (si. 871 distinctly states that he made 
grants of villages to Brahmans. Prom the beginning of the 14th century there 
loegins a fresh series of copper-plate charters which is continiTed without interruption 
down to the present day. There exists a very obvious difference between the pre- 
Muhammadan copper-plate inscriptions and those of the Muhammadan period. The 
former are neatly engraved on good-sized copper-j)lates and are composed throughout 
in Sanskrit. The j)lates of the 14th and 15th centuries are very poor documents, both 
as regards scholarship and technical execution. In the 16th centmy we notice a 
marked imj)rovement, perhaps due to the reviA'al of Hindu civilization under the 
benign rule of Akbar. The charters of this period exhibit greater knowledge on the 
part of the writer and greater skill on that of the artisan. Yearly all plates of the 
Muhammadan j)eriod, however, are partly in the vernacnlar ; which circumstance, 
though adding to their linguistic interest, at the same time j)oints to a decline of 
Sanskrit learning. The vernacular portion, introduced by the formula atha blicim, 
is that 2 )art of the document in which the boundaries of the granted land are 
described. It was, of conrse, essential that such passages should be intelligiljle to 
local officials who did not possess any knowledge of Sanskrit. Besides, the difficulty 
of finding Sanskrit equivalents to render local topographical terms is manifest from 
some of the pre- Muhammadan plates, in which the frequent use of sanskritized 
vernacular words in these passages often renders their interpretation extremely 
difficult. 

In one respect the charters of the later period are superior to the earlier ones. 
Nearly all of them are very fully dated both in the local and in some other era, and 
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ttas enable ne to flx the approximate dates o£ all the Chamba Eajiis 
centiirv oniravds. The pre-Muhammadan plates are dated in the ie,.i - 
rulin-' chief, so that their date can only be approximately hxed -^itli the e. 
other^epigrapMcal or literary documents. This point n'ill he more tully discm.ei 

in a subsequent chapter. 

is to the geographical distribution of the eopper-plates, it deserves notice that 

they have been found almost exclnsirely in the xuiti 
G eographical ciiAiibution. yalley. In Laliul iiot a Single specimen has come to 
lio-ht; in Pahgi only one is knoivn to exist— that granted by Eitja Prtlivi bingli to 
cSmnnda Devi of Mindhal. In the Cimih division comparatively few co^^pei-plates 
are found, all belonging to the iSInhainmadau period. In the Eavi valley proper, 
on the contrary, such documents are exceedingly mim'wons. The pre- Muhammadan 

plates all belong to this region. _ _ , <■ •> - 

It will he seen that the number of eopper-plates in the various parts of Chamoa 

stands in inverse proportion to that of the fountain inscriptmiis described aliove. 
Tlie latter, as we have pointed out, are the records of feudatory chiefs called Ranas 
or Thahnrs. It is obvious that the Raja could only grant lands which were under 
his direct control. Thus the distribution of fountain inscriptiou.s and of cop]ier- 
plate grants points to the same conclusion. The Ravi valley was from a yevy 
vemote period— almost from the foundation of the present State— under the direct 
rule of the Raja, whereas Curah, Pahgl and Lahnl remained for a long time in the 
hands of the Ranas. The greater part of Lahnl is indeed held by a Thnkur up to 

the present day. 

The above will suffice to show the great variety of the Chamba inscriptions. 

All these documents, liowever, have one main feature 
Reiigioas cbaracter. couimou. They havc, almost without exception, a 

reli"ions purport which is deiinitely stated in the inscription itself. As to those 
recording the consecration of temples or images, this is obvious. In the inscrijition 
on the brazen hull of Brahmor it is specially stated that the founder, Tleru-varinan, 
meant to increase the spiritual fruit of his parents and himself by building a Siva 
temple and placing an image of the vehicle of that deity in front. The erection of 
the statue of Sakti Devi at Chatrarhi by the same ruler seems to havu been in 
fulfilment of a pious vow ; for we read in the inscription, incised on its pedestal, 
tliat it was founded after iileru-varman had conquered his foes in their invincible 
castles, no doubt with the powerful help of the goddess. A parallel instance of 
more recent date of such a votive offering may he quoted from the neighlionring hill 
tract of Knlu. The temple of Hidiinha Devi at Dluingri near filanali, with its 
quaint Avood carvings, was built by Raja Bahadur Singh iu the year A. 1). 15.53 
after his conquest of the valley, in fnlfilraent of a solemn promise made previously 

the patron- goddess of Knlu. At the end of the Sanihan prakistl it is naively 

related that the chief Satyaki dedicated a fane to the moon-crowned SiATi in order to 
establish a firm friendship betw('en his Avife, the beauteons Somaprahha. and Siva’s 
spouse, the Mountain-daughter Dnrga, 

The fountain of DcAT-i’i-kotlu was built by Balha, the AAndow of the local Rana, 
for the benefit of her deceased lord. That of Miil-Kihar seems to havm been 
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constructed by the husband and children of the noble Shramati to allay tlie grief caused 
by her death. The carved fountain-slabs so numerous in Curah and Pahgi, as ive 
learn from some of their inscriptions, served a similar purpose. Both the Scilhi and 
Naghai stones ivere erected by the local baron for the sake of the future bliss of his 
wife. That of Sai was set up for the sake of the Bana’s son rdnautm), Phahi, 
Avhose effigy is caiwed on the slab. 

The donations of land to Brahmans and temples, recorded on copper-plates, had 
likewise, as already stated, the character of pious acts calculated to increase the 
religious merit of the donor. We read in Vidagdha’s copper- jilate inscription, that 
he grante^ the land “ for the sake of spiritual merit and for the increase of the 
glory of his parents and himself, for the sake of the bliss of tbe next Avorld and in 
order to cross the ocean of existence.” 

The sacred associations attaching to all our inscriptions har'C in a large degree 
contributed to preserve them. Where inscriptioiis b.ave become destroyed, this has 
been mostly due to the forces of nature. I have met with only a few cases in which 
inscribed stones had been wantonly destroyed or appropriated for building purposes. 
The destruction of the Mfd-Kihar and Batrdndi inscriptions is said to liaA'e happened 
at the time of the invasion of Amrt Pal of Basohli. 


On the other band, the essentially religious nature of the ejiigraphs shows at 

once their limitations as historical records. Practically 
Hi3tonod\aiue. uoiie of the inscriptions recoi'cred in Chamba — except 

perhaps the Proli-ra-gala rock-inscription — are intended to per 2 )etuate the remem- 
brance of a historical event. In some of the copper-plates, it is true, mention is 
made of the wars waged by Sahilla, but this is only incidental. It is merely an 
episode in the eulogy devoted to the great ance.stor of the generous donor of the 
grant. The historically important points — the names of Sahilla’s allies and adversaries, 
the time and place of the battles fought by him — are omitted. Instead, we have 
long strings of words which do credit to the author’s knowledge of Indian rhetoric, 
but fail to contribute to our knowledge of Indian hi.story. 
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Chatter III.~THE CHARACTER. 

There can be little doubt that in the centuries immediately precedin^ 

following the beginning of the Christian era, the inba- 

Bralimi and KIiarostEi. ® . 

bitants of the Eavi valley employed both the Brabnii 
and Ivbarostbi characters. The use of these two scripts in the neig’hhouring Bias 
Tcdlley during that period is proved by the Pathyar and Kanhiara rock-inscriptions' 
found in the north-east corner of the Kahgra district not far from the Chamhii 
border. Both are foundatioii inscriptions of the most primitive kind, consisting of a 
noun indicating the object founded — in one case a tank i^imkcirinj), in the other 
either a convent or a garden [drama ) — and the name of the founder in the genitive 
case. These two words are gAen both in Brahmi and in Kharosthi, hut in each 
case a third word, apparently a caste-name, is added to one of the two legends— at 
Pathyar to the Kharosthi and at Kanhiara to the Brahmi. Both these rock in- 
scriptions were at one time situated within Chamba territory. The Pathyar inscrip- 
tion I discovered in 1901 near the fort of the same name, which during part of the 
18th century was garrisoned by Chamba troops. That of Kanhiara is found in the 
Piihlu ‘ildqa which formed part of Chamba territory until A.D. 1821, when it was 
seized by Pmujit Singh. As, however, both these inscriptions date hack to a period 
far anterior to the foundation of the State, I have thought it unnecessary to include 
them in the present volume. 

Within the present limits of the Chamba State, the earliest epigraphs hitherto 

discovered are the Panali Kala rock inscriptions (Nos. 
1-4). Next in date are the four image inscriptions of 
Meru-varman (Nos. 5-81 and the slab inscription of his feudatory, Samauta Asadha, 
(No. 9) which are written in the ornamental nail-head type which succeeded the 
Gupta character and was used aU over Northern India. It is the same script 
which we find on the base of the Vajra-varahi image of Carl (map Chari) in the 
Kahgra district, and in those of Pinjaur.- Numerous instances could be quoted from 
other parts of India. Cunningham assigns the Cari image inscription to the 7th 
or 8th century, but the use of the tripartite ya makes me think that it is earlier. 

ihe Tur rock-insenptions (No. 10) are in the same character. The Proli-ra-gala 
rock inscriiition of Baja Mrtyiuljaya (No. 11), and the Swairii image inscription of 

Rajanaka Bhogata (No. 12), form a transition from the acute-angled tvpe to the 
Sarada. ^ ^ 

All remaining epigraphs (Nos. 13-50) edited in the present volume, except 
Saiad 5 . 'written in the Sarada character. The term 

‘■Sarada”— -I may at once note— is now-a-davs un 
known 111 ^ Chamba and the character itself is no longer used. Notwithstanding 


Earliest insariptions. 


frequent inquiries, I have 


not succeeded in tracing 


single ancient Sarada 


- A. S. S. ^ ol. V, p. 177, plate XLII ami Yol. XIV, p. 72, plate XXII. 
varaM image of Can has disappeared. 


The inscribed pimeUa! of the Yajra- 
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manuscript in ChamlDa. The j^andits read and write Nagari, whilst the popular 
alphabet is the Hill Takari or Takri which will he discussed in the course of this 
chapter. Among the Chamlia pandits I have met only one who can read the later 
.Sarada (or Devase^a, as he himself calls it) used_in the title-deeds of the Muham- 
madan period. 


“The name iSaradaksardiit,” Buhler * remarks, “ inecius either letters 
sacred to Sarada, i.e. Sarasvati, or it miiy be taken as the letters which are 
SarasTati, i.e. (visible) speech. Sarada is considered one of the tutelary deities 
of the country (Kasmir) Avhich is frequently named after her Sdi'acld-desa or 
Sdracld-m^iiiijala . In India, too, writing in general is called SamsvatJ or Sarasvati- 
mitkltd, “the face of the goddess of speech.'’- It would seem, therefore, that the 
term Sarada used by the pandits of Kasmir, originated in that country. It is not 
improhable that there the scrijAt denoted by that name was also lirst elaborated. 

Buhler^ observes that the Sarada script appears from about A..D. SOL) in 


Geographical extension. 


Kasmir and in tbe north-eastern Panjab (^Kangra and 
Chainbah “ The oldest knoAvn Sarada inscriptions,” he 
says, •• ctre the two Baijnath Prasa.stis from Kiragrama ( Kahgra ) dated A.D. 804. 
Not much later are the coins of the Varma dynasty of Kasmir, where the Sarada 
forms are likewise fully developed. And it is not improbable that the Bakhshali 
Manuscript, found in the Yusuf zai district, belongs to the same or even a someAvhat 
earlier period.” I may point out that the true date of the BaijnMh prasastis not 
Saka 726 i^A.I). 804), as Buhler, at the instance cf Cunningham, assumed, but Saka 
1126 i^A.I). 1204). Eegarding the date of tiiis inscription the late Professor 
Kielhorn'* remarked : “ In my opinion, the most important question to be ansAvered 

in connection AAith that date is, Avhether the tirst figure of the Saka year in the 
date of the second is 7 or not. Sir A. Cunningham and Professor Biihler 

say that it is ; and if they are right, the laukika year 80 of the date of the first 
pramsti should, according to AAliat Ave knoAA' at present of the Saptarsi era, no 
doubt, correspond to Saka 726 expired. Bui the first of the lAiight half of Jyaistha 
did not fall on a Sunday, the day of the Aveek given in the date, in Saka 726 
expired, nor in fact in any of the eight years from Saka 722 to 729 expired. If, 
on ihe other hand, Ave AA'ere not restricted by the date of the second pramsti to anv 
particular century of the Saka era, I would say that the laukika year 80 of the fii'st 
prasasti must correspond to Saka 1126 expirM, because, of all the expired 26th 
years of the centuries of the Saka era, from Saka 626 to Saka 1426, only the year 
1126 yields the desired Sunday i.the 2ud May, A.D. 1204). And I should not be 
prevented by anything in the contents of the inscription and the language of the 
author, or in the alphabet employed, from assigning the inscription to so late a 
period.” I may add that, independently of Professor Kielhorn’s researches, a 
close examination of the inscription has led me to the conclusion that the date noted 


1 Ka^juli' Report, p. SI. Cf. also Stein, Sajat. Vol. II, p. 286. 

- I should prefer to render it as “ the mouth of Sarasvati,” iv'-., that through which Sarasvati reveals herself. 
Compare the expre-ssion gurmtikld, i.e., the script thiough which the guru speaks. 

^ J/icf. Rah p. 56 (English p. 57). 

Till]. Ant. Vol. XX (1891), p. 151. Cf. also A. R. A.S. for 1905-06, p. 1911. 

G -2 
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in tlie second prasasd is not 7-d bnt 112[6], tlie last figure being effaced. The 
Baijiiatli inscriptions, therefore, far from being the earliest Sarada records, belong 
to a coinparatiA'ely late ])erioQ, as '■.>111 be fully borne out in tbe subsequent dis- 
cussion of tlicir palaeographical characteristics. 

Among other Sarada inscrij)tions found in the Kangra valley, there is none 

v^hich can be dated with certainty, except the eulogy^ 
Biaa > alley. goddess Jvalamukhi in the famous temple of 

Yajresvari or IMata Devi at Bhavan, the suburb of Kangra town. It is dated in 
the reign of Baja Sariisara-Cantha I of Kangra and of his overlord linhammad 
Sayyid, Emperor of Delhi (A.D. 1433-46). It should be noted that only the first 
two lines and part of the third line, containing the man gala and the first stanza, are 
in Sarada, whereas the rest of the inscription is written in Nagari. This shows that 
in the loth century both characters were used side by side in the Kangra District. 
The same is proved, for the end of the 13th century, by a Xagari inscription ’^ on 
a stone pedestal which must have belonged to a stone statuette of the Jina diahavira, 
and is now placed in the back niche of the temple of Baijmith. It is dated 
[Vikrama-] Sariivat 1296, Phalgnna ha. ti. 5, Sunday, which corresponds to the 15th 
January, A.D. 1240. 

It is very curious to find the Sarada and Xagari alphabets used simultaneously 
in Kangra, just as at a much earlier period was the case with Brahmi and Kharosthi, 

In the Kulu subdivision we have found no inscriptions anterior to the reign 
of Bahadur Singh who lived in the middle of the ICtli century. In the neighbour- 
ing Hill State of Mandi there is a Sarada inscription dated Saka-samvat 1442, 
Kaliyuga 4622 (A.D. 1520) in the temple of ^iva Triloknathin Purani Mandi. Still 
later are the Mandi Sat} pillars, tlie oldest of samcat 13 (A.D. 16371, which have 
been described by Ciuiuiugham.^ These inscriptions, though of a comparatively late 
date, prove that the Sarada character was once used in the whole Bias valley. 

In the Satluj valley no Sarada inscriptions have come to my notice, but con- 
sidering the close connection of Kulu and Mandi with 
Snkhet and Kaliihr, it is very probtible that at one 
time Sarada was used there also. It is of interest to note that a fragmentary 
prukisti, * discovered in 1903 in the Sirmor State and now preserved in the Lahore 
Museum, is written not in Sarada, but in an early type of Xagari. We may, thei-e- 
fore, assume that the Sarada character is not found east of the Satluj r alley. 

There can be little doubt that in the Bavi valley Sarada was exclusively used. 

But it is curious that in the Chamba copper-plate grants 
of the Muhammadan period the Ihija’s seal is engraved 
in Xagari, whereas the charcei- itself is invariably written in the late form of 
Sarada, locally called DcA'asesa. The earliest document, nuitten throughout 


Satluj >'alley. 


in 


1 Cf. Bahior. Ilp. huh Vol. I., pp. 190 ff. The temple was completely destroyed in the earthquake of 4th Aoiil 
1905, but the inscription escaped, vide A. H. A. S. for 1905-06, pp. 16 f. " ^ 

= Gf. A. S. a. Vol. V. p. 1x3, and Ej,. Lid. Vol. I, pp. 118 f. At present a stone image of Surya is placed on 
the Jaina pedestal. ' ^ 

- A. S. B. 'Vol. XIV, p. 123, pi. XXIX and XXX. 

■* Cf. iny Aiuiiiul Eropi’esx Bepoi't fo.- 1903-01., pp. 59 f. 
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Nagari, which I have seen in Chainba is a copper-plate grant of Eaja Kaj Singh 
dated Sastra 52, Vikraina 1S33, Saka 1698, Sravana fi. 8, Tuesday, corresponding 
to A.D. 1776. The contemporaneous chart ei-s of the Basohli Eajas Amrt Pal 
(Vikraina 1831, Saka 1696 = A.D. 1774) and Bijai Pal (^Vikrama 1846, Saka 
1711 — A.D. 17891 are also written in Vasrari. 

/ O 

In the Cinab valley a few Sarada inscriptions have come to light. One I noticed 
, „ in a mined temple on the ancient site of Bahor, the 

<J]nab valley. . _ . 

ancient Bahbapura, 17 miles east of Jammu, and another 
on a stone Unga at Kastavar, the ancient Kastbavata. Unfortunately both these 
inscriptioi^s are almost completely defaced. 

The oldest Sarada inscriptions in Kasmir, as Biihler remarks, are the legends 
Jehlri valley coiiis of the Variuan dynasty. Stone inscriptions 

are rare. The earliest specimen is the fragment of the 
reign of Queen Didda (A.D. 980-1003), dated in the 6Sth year of the Saptarsi era 
corresponding to A.D. 992-3. It was recovered by Dr. Leitner from the wall of a 
house at Srinagar and presented to the Lahore Museum (Cat. No. I, 10). All other 
Sarada inscriptions in Kasmir which can be dated, belong to the Muhammadan 
lieriod. A few have been found in Ladak also.’ 

Thus we see that the Sarada character ivas once extensively, and probably 
, , „ exclusively, used in the hill area watered bv the five 

Indus valley. '' ^ ^ 

great rivers of the Panjab. But further west also 
Sarada inscriptions have come to light. The Balchshalai manuscript- quoted by 
Biihler would not perhaps in itself afford conclusive proof of its use in the Peshaivar 
district. But the neighbouring district of Hazara, the ancient Urasa, and the 
adjoining hill tracts of Swat and Buner, the ancient Udyana, have yielded Sarada 
inscriptions which are now preserved in tlic Lahore Museum. One inscription in 
that Museum (No. 1531 is said to originate from Jalalabad in Afghanistan. The 
Peshawar Museum also contains two Sfu-ada inscriptions of which the exact find-spot 
is unknown, but which in all probability lielong to the Peshawar or one of the 
neighbouring districts. There can, therefore, be little doubt that the Sarada character 
was used in the ancient Gandhara during the reign of the Shahi dynasty and in the 
period immediately preceding the Muhammadan conquest. An inscription from 
Ghagai north-east of Bad wan in Swat, noiv preserved in the Lahore Museum (No. I, 
94), is dated samvaf 9 in the reign of Hammira. By this name, in reality the 
sanskritized form of Arabic a9n7r, Mahmud of Ghazni is usually designated, but it 
is also used to denote his successors. In the present case it seems to indicate his son 
Masnid, as the year A.D. 1033, to which Sastra-.sarhvat 9 would correspond, would 
fall in his reign (A.D. 1031-1041). 

There are indications that at one time Sarada was used in the plains of the 
,, . , „ . Pan jab also. A few vears ago a fragmentarv inscrip- 

Ptiniari Plains. _ ‘ ’ 

tion in that character Wcis discovered in Sabz Pind. It 
is now deposited in the Lahore Museum. A fact of much interest which only 

- Cf. Cunniiigtiamj p. 3S1, p!. XXX and Fuuieke, Jltsfurp of JVtstprn Tihit (London, lii07), p 52. 

- Or le'fital Coiigrei^is : Argan StetwTi, 133 and TnJ , Ant» Voi. XVII 1 ls8S), pp. 33 ft. and 275 if.; 
with facsimiles. 
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lately lias been recognised is tliat the Palam well inscription, in the Delhi 3Iusenm 
of Archceologv i^Cat. No. B 3) is partly written in Sarada. Ihe concluding poition 
(part of line 21 and the whole of line 22) are in the yernacnlar ancient Lagii, as 
Dr. Grierson is inclined to assume — and for this passage Sarada is used, yhereas all 
tlie rest of the inscription which is composed in Sanskrit is written in Nagari. Ihe 
yernacalar portion was cyidently added lor the benefit of the common folk nnac- 
qnainted with Sanskrit. This circumstance seems to indicate that at the time when 
this inscription was caryed, Sarada was the iiopular script used in and around Delhi, 
whereas Nagari was used by the learned. The Palam inscription is dated in tlie reign 
of Balban, Vikrama-samyat 1337, Sravatia bn. ti. 13, Wednesday, which, according 
to Professor Kielhorn, corresponds either to 26th June 1280 or 13th August 1281. 

It will be noticed that, considering the extent of the area oyer which Sarada 


was once used, the epi»raphical records in that character are by no means abundant. 
Moreoyer, a large percentage of these Sarada inscriptions are more or less frag- 
mentary or obliterated. Dp to the yejii- 1901 not a single specimen had been repro- 
duced in facsimile,^ not eycn the Baijnath prasastis Ayhich haye been known since 
1875. Besides, there existed, as I have pointed out aboye, a misconception with 
regard to the date of these important inscriptions which has only recently been 
reinoyed. Owing to these circiunstances, it has been impossible np to the present 
to giye a detailed history of the Sarada script, though yaluable suggestions haye 
l 3 een made by Buhler, Hoernle, and other epigraphists. 

The splendid series of epigraphical records, which of late years ha'^'c come to 

^ light in Chaml)a, will enable ns to trace the history of 

Oi'iilin of the SavaJa. ^ ^ . , , . . 

the Sarada and its deriyatiyes with greater coiilidence 


than the scanty material hitherto ayailable would alloiv. With regard to its origin, 
we follow Buhler and Hoernle who describe it as a descendant of the western Gupta 
alphabet. We are now in a position to add that the Sarada is not a direct descen- 
dant of the Gupta, but that an intermediate form is found in the earlier Chainba in- 
scriptions Nos. 5-12 of the present yolume. The character of these epigraphs does not 
essentially differ from that of Wadhyadesa which interyened between the Gupta and 
Nagari. On account of its curls, it used to lie designated Ijy the name of huiUci for 
which term Buhler proposes to substitute that of “ acute-angled” (spitzwinkeligk 
It follows from the aboye that ive cannot accept Hoernle’s thesis’ that '■ the 
ebiboration of the so-called Sarada alpha'net may be placed about 500 A.D.” BiihleH 
rightly points out that the Sarada as an epigraphical script dates from the end of 
the 8th or the beginning of the 9th century, though as a literary alphabet it may 
be considerably older. The earliest datcable documents in which the Sarada tunpears 
are the coins of the Utpala t^or Varman) dynasty of Kasmir which start from the 
middle of the 9th centiuw. In the inscriptions of jMem-yarman which probably 
date from the beginning of the 8th century Ave find the acute-angled tyne then in 
use ail oyer Northern India, 


' Recently a Sarada inscription fro-a Arigorn ia Kasmir ha, been puMished with a fac,lm lie by l)r. Sten Konow 

Ep. Lid. Yol. IX. pp. 300 If. It belongs to the reign of Ramadeva of Kasmir and is dated Laukika-samvat 73, 
corresponding to A.D. 1197. 

- J. A. S. L. Vol. LX (IShI), p, 90. 

^ Kahnir Report, p. 31. 
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Development. 


It must have taken not less than a century before this script developed into 

the Sarada from which it differs so materially. The 
earliest Sarada inscription of Chamba I consider to be the 
Sarahan pramsti (Xo. 13) which exhibits some singularly archaic forms. UiiCor- 
tunately it is not dated, but I feel inclined to assign it to the 9th century. The 
earliest Sarada inscriptions of Chamba, which can be approximately dated, are the 
copjier-plate grants of Yugakara and Vidagdha, the immediate successors of Sahilla, 
who may be safely placed in tlie 10th century. For the 11th and 12th centuries 
we possess a series of f ally dated records in which we can follow the development 
of the Sarada up to the beginning of the 13th century, the date of the Baijnath 
prasastls. 

With these the history of the Sarada proper comes practically to an end. It is 

true that Biililer iipiilies the lerm Sarada also to the 
script used iii the mahgala and first verse of the Jvahi- 
mukhi eulogy of Kangra-city, which, as noticed above, dates from about A. D. 
1440. The script, however, of this and similar later records differs so considerably 
from that of the pre-Muhammadan documents that it seems desirable to denote it 
by a special name. In Chamba I foamd it designated as devd^esa, and, though the 
term does not seem to be known elsewhere, I have adopted it in the present work 
for the sake of convenience. By this name then I propose to indicate the script 
which was used in Chamba and the neighbouring Hill tracts from c. A.l). 1300 till 
c. A.D. 1700. The 13th century forms a blank Avhich seimrates the two palceogra- 


Devasesa. 


phical j^eriods. 

VTe have seen that in the course of the ISth century the Nagari was adopted 

in Chamba for epigraphical records. In Kaiimir the 
common use of Devnnagari cannot be traced back beyond 
the second quarter of the 19th century.’ In the Kangra district we find it already 
introduced several centuries before. The Sarada, however, or rather its descendant, 
the Uevasesa, continues as the popular script of the Panjab Hills under the name of 
Takari or Thkri. BLihler- refers to it as “ a modern cursive variety of the Sarada, 
the so-called Takkari or Takari of the Dogras in Jammu and the neiglibourhood, 
which of late has been imported also into Kaunir.” In reality, the Takari is used 
all over the Pan jab Hills, except perhaps in the Simla district. There are a great 
number of varieties, each Hill State or tract having its own j)eculiar Takari. That 
of Jammu is called Dogri. The Takari is in general very difficult to read and, if 
occasionally used for inscriptions, almost undecipherable, it will, no doubt, be the 
despair of future epigraphists. It is a curious circumstance that in general the 
oldest inscriptions are the easiest to decipher. 

As regards the origin of the term Takari or Takri, two etymologies may be 
suggested. It may be connected with tah'kd which w ould point to its having been in 
the first instance a commercial alj)hal)et. A parallel is fmmished by the word 


1 Steiv, Sdjat. Vol. I, p. .il. 

- Tad. Pal. p. 57 (English p. 57). Cf. also KuSiHir Re^jort, p. 32. Cuiminghaio, Anc. Geoyr. p. 153 aud T. R- 
A- S. for 1S91, p. 362 on the DOgil of Jimmu ; cf. Dren-, Ttimuioo, pp. -171 1- A table showing the Takari now used in 
Chamba has been published by Oldham, J. S. A. S. for 1S9 j, p. 360. 
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3Iahdjani (from mahdjati, •‘abanker”V Aaotlier possibility is to conueet it with 
lUihur (Sanskrit thal^Jcura) ia wliicli case it may originally bare been tlie character 
irsed by the Kajput landholders. The latter deri\'ation would, liuu ever, presuppose 
the disaspiratioii of the initial consonant. Disaspiration, as Dr. Grierson intorms 
me, is very frequent in the dialects further west towards the Indus hills and also in 
riajasthani which is closely connected with Pahari. But it does not seem to occur 
in the case of the aspirated hard cerebral. In this connection, I wish to note that 
the name Takari also denotes the commercial short-hand used l)y the hanycis of 
certain districts of the Panjab. I am not prepared to say what its relationship is 
to tire Takart of the Hills, and whether it is derived from Sarada, Tlmre can be 
little doubt that Gurmukhi — the alphabet in which the vernacular of the Panjab is 
now-a-days written — is a descendant of the ancient Sarada. Some al'mras like I'a, 
ja, na, na, ya, la, va, and Jia show a, ])8culiar development, but on the Avhole the 
ancient forms haA'e been aa'cII preserved. The sign for the cerebral silulant is uscfl. 
to denote the as^hrated hard guttural. The remaining gutturals (except I'o), the 
cerebrals (except ya), the dentrils (except na), and the labials (excejAt hu) are very 
similar to the corresponding Sarada letters. This confirms the conclusion arri\-od at 
aliOA'e tliat the Sarada chameter Wexs once used not only in the Hills, but also in the 
Plains of the Panjab. ^ 

Previous writers have laid great stress on the extremely conservative character 
„ , of the Sarada alphabet. Cunningham- refers to it as 

CoDservative oraraoter. - 

' Gxxpta character” which, he asserts, has been always in 
use in the hills between the Jamna and the Indus. “ In fact,” he continues, “ the- 
haniyas of the hills still keep their cxccounts in Gupta character, and when I 23 laced 
a copy of the Allahabad 2 >illar inscrijxtion of Samudra-gupta before a Haniya, he read 
off at once Mahdrci j ddhirdja-Sri,- Qandragnpta 

Professor Kielhoru,^ in editing the copper-plate grant of Soma-varman and 
Asata (No. 25 of the present volumel, remarked “ that it xrould have been im- 
possible to determine the age of that inscriixtion even approximatelv from the 
characters in which it is written,” Dr. Hoerule also formulated tlie thesis that 
the Sarada chaiacteis aie no -^xude as to age ” and declared that “ any un dated 
manuscript or inscription written in the Sarada alphabet mast be jjhxced after 500 
A,D., but may be placed almost at any time after that epoch.” 

NotAviib standing their great authority in pabeographical matters, I cannot 
concur Axdtli the opinion of the writers just quoted. It is, I believe, based on in- 
sufficient evidence owing to the scantiness of the material. Regarding the conser- 
vatHe nature of the Sarada, there can be no difference of opinion, but it cannot be 
maintained that in tlie course of many centuries, it has not undergone anv modi- 
fications. It IS possible that the Sarada xxsed in manuscripts by the Kasmir pandits 
has remained unchanged, from the time it ceased to be a popular alphabet. But 
the series of inscriptions found in Chamba .shows a sloxv but distinct development in 


1 CT. 0. A. Grierson, Ou the Modern Indu-Aryan Alphabets of d-forth-Westeni India, J. R. A. S E„r 1904 
pp. 67 ff. with plates showini^ Gnriiinkhl, Lands, Takii, and Sarada alphabets. 

- A. S. It. A'ol. XIV, p. 121. 

^ Ind. Ant. Vol. XVII, j), 7, u, 2. 
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the shapes of certain mdtrkds and ligatures and in the expression of the medial 
vowels. This I wish to demonstrate in detail in the following pages. The differ- 
ence between the Sarada proper and the Devasesa of the Muhammadan period is .so 
marked, that it will be noticed at a glance. But I believe that a close examination 
of the character will also enable us to fix the approximate date of any undated 
Sarada record of the pre- Muhammadan period, provided it is extensive enough to 
lend itself to a detailed .study. 

xk general characteristic,” Bfihler^ says, of the Sarada of all periods is found 

in the stiff, thick strokes, which give the characters an 

General appearance. 

. uncouth appearance and a certain resemblance to those 

of the Kusana period.” This remark holds good of the later Sarada inscriptions 
as exemjilified liy the Baijnath prakistis which formed the main liasis for Btihler’s 
observations, but does not in the same degree apply to the earlier inscriptions. The 
Sarada, it is true, is far less ornamental than the acnte-aiigled script of Merii- 
varman’s inscriptions, which preceded it. But the character of the Sarahaa 
pjrasasti l^No. 13) and that of V'idagdha’s copper-plate grant ( IMo. 151 cannot be 
said to be any more uncouth than that of an ordinary Gupta or Nagarl inscription. 
Much depends on the aliility of the engraver, and in general it may lie .stated that 
the earlier documents are better executed than the later ones. This observation 
may be of some help in determining the age of an inscription, lint does not, of 
course, in itself afford a sulficieut criterion. IVe have only to compare the Sfilhl 
fountain inscription (No. o-ii, ivith its squat, thick-set letters, and that of Devi-ri- 
kothi (No. 321 in which the Sarada attains a remarkalile degree of elegance. Yet 
these two inscriptions lielong to the reign of the same Kaja and are separated liy a 
period of only ten years. The probable explanation is that Riiaa Niig Pal of kevi 
Kothi liad the means to employ an abler artisan than his neighbour Rana Ludar 
Pal of Salhi. 

The graceful cippearanee of the Devi-ri-kothi inscription is largely due to the 
^ ^ use of slim strokes with distinct nailheads or wedges at 

the top. Such nailheads, it will ])e seen, occur in other 
Sarada inscriptions also, especially in connection Avith tlie aksaras ha, ta, da, na, la, ra. 

tVe find them in the Baijnath prakistis and in general in all carefully execu- 
ted stone inscriptions, such as that of 3Iul Kihar (No. 3-51. But in the Sarahan 
prakistis the nailheads are replaced Iav small horizontal strokes and the same is the 
case Avitli the copper-plate grants. Here it is evidently due to the nature of the 
material. This may be inferred from Yugakara’s grant (No. IT), in which are 
notice a very unusual fashion of fini.shing the vertical strokes at the top by means 
of two short lines forming a right angle turned upAAm-ds. It looks as if the 
engraA-er had attempted to imitate the wedges of the stoire inscriptions. In the 
inscriptions of the Nluhamtnadan period Ucrilheads tire not found ; this constitutes at 
once a point of dift’erence between the earlier and the later obaracter. 

I now proceed to discuss the deA'elopment of the Sar.ada characters in detail, 
taking successively, at the instance of Buhler, the radical signs m- mdtrkds, the 
medial vowels, and the ligatrrres. 


hid. Pal. i>. 57 (English p. 57.) 


H 
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A. The radical signs or mdtrhds. 


'Hie initial a and d retain tliroug'liout in Sarada tlie shape which they have in 


^ the acnte-angled alphabet. The head of these letters 

remains open. The loirer portion of the left half con- 
sists of a curve open towards the left which alreadj^ occurs in the inscriptions of the 
Kusana period. This curve is also prc.served in the Devanagari ('f the Boinhay 
Presidency, n hereas elsen here it has become replaced by two slanting strokes.' At 
the foot of the vertical to the left there is a wedge which on the copper-plates 
assumes the appearance of a serif \Cf. No. IT, 11. 1, IT and IS.) 

The lone,' d is invariablv differentiated from the short one bv the addition of a 
second curve, open to the left, which is attached to the foot of the vertical \Cf. No. 13, 
1. 19). This curve is already regularly found in the acute-angled script. In the 
inscriptions of Meru-i'arnian we twice find the curve (Nos. 6 and 8} and twice a 
downward stroke to the right of the top (^Ao. 5), such as has become current in 
Devanagari. In the Ganesa and Sakti inscriptions i^Nos. 5 and 8) the a has a some- 
what uncommon shape. In Devasesa initial u and d preserve essentially the same 
shape as in Sarada, but the top is closed by means of a top-stroke as in Devaniigari, 
and the wedge at the foot of the vertical sometimes becomes a triangular loop. 
\^Gf. No. 16, 11. 6 and S an^l Kulu grant, 11. 7 and 13). 

The initial I has preserved in Sarada the shape peculiai- to the acute-angled 
script, which is derived from tlie ancient Brahmi by srrbstituting a curve for the 
loAvennost of the three dots. According to Biihler, it is first found in the Indore 
copper-plate of Skandagupta of A.D. TG.o.- In the Sarada inscriptions it has re- 
mained unchanged and is still found in exactly the same form on the Chamba 
copper-plates of the Atuhammadan period. Instances will be found in No. 13, 11. 3 
and 7 ; No. 28, 11. 3 and T ; No. 2'.), 1. 11 ; No. 30, 1. 2 ; No. 33, 1. 3. 

Of initial i only r'ery few instances occur in our inscriptions. In the Sarahan 
prasasti (^No. 13, 1. 11 it has exactly the same appearance as in the Bower MS. 
{^Jnd. Pal. pi. VI, 4, H namely, the upper and lower dots of the ancient sign, which 
consisted of four dots, have been converted into a vertical stroke Avith a Avedge on 
each end. This shape, however, does not seem to have been preserved in Sarada. 
In the Baijnath inscriptions 1.11,1.7, Jnd. Pal. pi. V, -1,1) Ave find the Axrtical 
stroke considerably shortened and the tAvo dots placed over it. At Avhat time this 


form became introduced, it is impossible to say. as I do not know of any iirstance of 
this letter in the intervening period. 

Initial u retains in Sarada its shape of the Gupta period. Bor instances I refer 
to No. 13, 1. 17 ; No. IT, 1. 10 ; No. 15, 11. 13 itAvice), 15 and 26 ; No. 24, 11. 16 ( tAvice) 
and 20. In the Bakh^alai MS. AA e find the upAA'ard stroke lengthened up to the 
level of the top-.stroke, and this is also sometimes the case in the Chamba inscrip- 
tions. Initial u retains the same shape in the inscriptions of the Muhammadan 
period {cf. No. 16, 1. 11). The upward stroke differentiates the u from f. In 
the later inscriptions the tAVo aJi-^arus are often hard to distinguish. 


* Cy. Butler, Ind. Pal. p. 53 (3). 

- Guj)ta In.Kr., pp. 68 ff ; plate IX-B. 
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Initial u Las the same appearance as but is provideiKrith a dowiiward curve 
attached to the middle of the letter on the right side. It occurs in No. 13, 1. 17 and 
No. 24, 1. 23. 

Initial e appears in its ancient triangular shape, hut a ivedge attached to the 
left end of the toj) stroke constitutes an innovation. We notice two varieties : 1st, 
the triangle is equicrural (almost equilateral), its liase forming the top-stroke, 2nd, 
the triangle is rectangular, the rectangle being formed by the top -stroke and the 
vertical. I’he equicrural or equilateral form which is the more archaic is generally 
found in the older Chamha inscriptions [No. 13, 11. 1 and 15 ; No. 15, 11. 15 and 24 ; 
No. 24, ll.»20 and 21; No. 25, 1. '^0 (twice) J. The other later form occurs in No. 14, 
1. 7 ; No. 15, 1. 8 ; No. 26, 1. 17, and in baijnath (I, 16, 18, II 5, but cf. I, 7). An 
uncommon squarish variety is that found in No. 26, 1. 12. 

No instance of initial ai is known from Sanida inscriptions. In manuscripts 
it jii’esents the appearance of initial e with superscribed e stroke {Ind. Pal. pi. VI, 
12, Vlli. 

Initial o occurs exclusively in the sacred syllable oin which, however, is mostlv 
expressed by a symbol, derived from an earlier form of that letter )^cf. Inch Pal. pi. 
IV, 6, XVIIIi. This symljol is regularly found in Meru-varman’s inscriptions 
(Nos, 5 — 8) :ind also in that of Samanta Asadha iNo. 9), where it is provided with a 
long tail. Tor other instances see No. 13, 1. 1 ; No. 15, 1. 1 ; No. 25, 1. 1 ; No. 26, 1, 1 ; 
No. 28, 1. 1 ; No, 29, 1. 1. It will lie seen that the original al'sara is often partly or 
wholly inverted. The syllable om is rendered by initial o ivith anusvdra in No. 14, 
1. 1 ; No. 24, 1. 1 ; No. 33, 1. 1. The akvxm has the appearance of initial u with a 
Avedge or serif in front. It Aiould seem that in the ihrijnath inscriptions initial o is 
expressed by the sign for initial u Avith a curve attached to the right, A'ery similar to 
that found in initial u (cf. Inch Pcd. pi. V, 9, I). I suspect, hoAvever, that this 
additional curve is in reality a separate stroke used as a sign of punctuation. It 
will he noticed that io the Sarada of the Kasmir MSS. initial o has no such 
curve. Here Ave find the pr-dhjmdtrd developed into a vertical AA’hich closes the 
sign M in front [Inch Pcd. pi. VI, 13, IX ; cf. also Knld grant, 1. 1). 

Initial cm is expressed in the same manner, but a wedge is added to the right 
of the top of the letter, \Ibldem 14, IX). It docs not occur in inscriptions. 

The ka (except in Im, kr and as upper or central member of ligatures) retains 
, , the .shape Avhich t has assumed in the acute-angled 

ConS'.inHDts, LTfitturals. 

script rvhere tlie Irft end of the cross-har is connected 
with the foot of the vertical. The loop thus formed is in general more rounded in 
the older inscriptions (also in ti.e Eakh.shalai MS. Sec lud. Pcd. VI, 15, VIII) 
and more angular in the later ones. In the inscriptions of the Muhammarlan 
period the curve on the right side is sometimes connected with the A'ertical. thus 
forming a second loop i^cf. Kulu grant, passim). Ihis development gives the 
letter an app)earance similar to that of cha, from which it is often difficult to distin- 
guish. The double-looped ka is also found in the Sarada MS.S. of Kasmir [Inch 
Pcd. pi. A'l, 15, I). It has led to a further modification in the modern Takari, 
where the ka resembles the cursive capital IP cA the Roman alphabet. The Gur- 
nrukhi ka seems to ])e derived direct from the Sarada form with single loop. 
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The kha mar be best described as an ancient clha witb a rertical lo the left 
attacked to it by means of a top-strobe \^Xo. 13, 11. 14, 18, 19b Here also the later 
form is in general moi‘e angnlar than the older one. In inscriptions of the 12th 
century vXos. 31 and oSl vre find, inoreorer, a peculiar development of the ahove 
noted vertical Avhich follou's, as it vrere, the cntline of the supposed dJia and be- 
comes crooked. This, hon ever, is only an ephemeral form, as it is not found in 
the contemporaneons Salhi inscription tNo. 33, 1. 3 lil-liifam) nor in the Baijnath 
pi'asastis. In the Deva4esa also the vertical is straight (No. 16, likhitain in top 
margin and £tclu grant, 1. 20). 

In the grant of Yidagdha (No. 14) the letter ga is occasionally distinguished by 
a serif at the top of the vertical and a n edge at the foot of the second stroke. But 
for the rest, ga retains the same shape all through the series of ^arada inscriptions. 
It is identical n ith the Nagari letter. 

The letter gka also remains unchanged. Cf. No. 31 J. 23 ; No. 35 GhagJiuka. 

Tlie aksara na is only found in combination Avith other gutturals.’ It has re- 
tained its shape of the Gupta period, but is characterised by a nedge at the right 
end of the top-stroke. Such a protnixerance is also found in the alphabet immediately 
preceding the Nagari. Bllhler secs in it the origin of the dot of the Nasar! iia. 

Buhlev mentions “• the qnadrciugnlar ca ” as one of the characteristic letters of 
Palatals. ada. It should, hoAVCA'er, be noticed that in the 

earlier inscriptions, such as the Saralian j^raSasU 
(No. 13) and the Chainba copper-plates, the shape of tliis letter is still rounded nith 
a ]Dointeci projection lo the left, exactly as in the inscriptions of the Gupta period. 
This form is also found in the Bakh'dialai MS. In the epigraphs of the 12th eentury 
{e.g., Nos. 31 and 35) it assumes a more angular form and is very similar to the va 
except for a knob nbich has replaced the projection of the older type. The quad- 
rangular peculiar to the Kasmir MSS., is not found in our inscriptions, 'in 
IleA'asesa and Tabari we find ca provided uith a cursive loop. 

^ The cha appears in its ancient shape of the Gupta period which it keeps lioth 
in Sarada and in Nagari. In later inscriptions, as noted above, it is often difficult 
to distinguish this letter from the ka Avith double loop. 

The ja, which in Nagari has undergone such considerable modifications, appears 
111 the Sarada in exactly the same form as in the acute-angled alphabet, which differs 
but slightly h-om that found in I he earliest Brahmi. In no other letter perhaps is 
tiie conservative nature cf tiie Sarada better illustrated. The Sarada ja differs Honi 
tiiat of the Gupta period in its more cur.sive appearance and in a wedge attached to 
the right md of the top-.stroke. This Avedge, which may easily be confu.sed with the 

« mark, disappears in the inscriptions of the Mnhammadau^ period. The neciiliar 
forms of jd will be discussed beneath. ^ 

In onv inscriptions it is only nrei nltl, in 
hgapie t IS. 1. 11 mgoj, Intern), nliioh agi-ees closely witli the »{,«„.<. iilm 
in the BoAver Ms. [^I)id. Fal. pi, VI, 23, II) 

The palatal nasal also ocerm only ,n combination tvitli other letters. I may 

^ I may note that single iia occur.s in a orant of Prthvi SJfiu-li n f r> f ^ ~ — — - 

r)evl at Mindbal. ° ‘ o • lo the temple of Camnnda 
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note nca iXo. 30, 11. 13, 15), nee ^Xo. 13, L nclia ^Xo. 32, 1. 20), nja ^Xo. 13, 
11. 6, 7, S, :^01, and for the Muliainmadan period ?tja (^Xo. 16, 1. 8). It still Ijetrays 
its descent from the ancient Brahinl M, but has developed a top-stroke ivith a vedge 
similar to that of ja, but attached to the other (left) end. Its shape is exactly the 
same as that found in the Boiver MS. In the later Kcismir MSS. the iredge has 
liecome a vertical stroke just as in the case of initial o noted above. 

The appearance of the two hard cerebrals in Sarada does not present anything 
,, remarkcihle. Both letters have practically preserved 

the ancient forms of tlic Brahmi, except that ia has 
developed ,a top-strolce. This top-stroke — it should be noted — is not yet found in the 
earlier Sarada inscriptions of Chamba \Gf. Xo. 13, 1. 2, Bhogalo ; Xo. 15, 1. 9, 
caAa-hliatci). But it appears in the copper-plates of the 11th century {xso. 21, 1. 2 ; No. 
25, 1. 3). It vill be seen that here too, as in the case of ja, a wedge is attached to the 
right end of the top-stroke. This ivedge occurs already in the earliest Silrada in- 
scriptions. It is also found in the Sarada of Kahnir. 

Among the Sarada letters which exhibit a ^^cculiar development, Biihler men- 
tions the (Ja ‘ 'which shows in the middle a loop instead of an acute angle, and a 
ivedge at the end.” The loop, however, is not apparent in tlie examples to which 
he refers. Possil)ly it occars in the Sarada of Kasinir. M’e find a looped (Ja in the 
Xandi inscription of Meru-varman 7, maiajaini), but I have not met it in the 
Sarada inscriptions of Chamba [Of. Xo. 11, 1. 6, mamjala ; Xo. 15, 1. 9, daiKjika- 
■dandavdsika ; X'o. 21, 1. 16, mo.n(Jalasxja ; Xo. 31, 1. 13, akaiuja, dan(ja-caiirja ; 
Xo. 33, 1. 3, krldd). It Avill be seen that in Vidagdha’s grant i,No. 15 i the wedge at 
the foot of the letter presents the cippearance of a miniature cpiadrangle. 

The aksara (Jha has in Sarada practically the same .shape as in the Kusana and 
Gupta inscriptions {Qf. Xo. 21, 1. lA, pmiKjha). The ligature njha occurs in the 
proper name, Kardha, found in the three copper-plate grants of the 12th century 
i^Xo. 21, 1. 19 ; Xo. 25, 11. 12, 16 ; No. 26, 1. 5). The aksaras (Jha and are very 
similar in appeaiance and are sometimes difficult to distinguish (C/“. in 

Xo. 35). 

The cerebral nasal of the Sarada shows a I'ery peculiar dcAmlopment.^ Biihlor 
remarks that in the acute-angled script the suppression of the original base stroke 
occurs in ligatures from the 7th century and in the uncombined sign from the Stli 
century. This is v’ell illustrated by the inscriptions of Meru-A'arman {Cf. nda 
in 77iancjapa Xo. 7 with single n in puttrena,varmraand, Guggena Xo. 5), and con- 
firms my conclusion until regurd to the approximate date of these ejiigraphs. 'I'he 
transition between the two forms of n will be clearly seen by comparing the nya of 
fumja in Xo. 5 with that in X'o. 8. In the earlier Sarada inscriptions we still find 
the single xia occasionally provided ivith a remnant of a base-stroke (Xo. 13 passim, 
but note giuw, 1. 3; Xo. 21, Varxina, 1. 1, but Phdlgutu, 1. 2). Already in the early 
copper-plates u e find the peculiar Sarada n, uhich resembles a tas]id.id with a small 
upward stroke to the right. This is also the type found in the Hakh.sh.alai MS. 
{Ind. Pal. pi. VI, 29, VIII). In defaced inscriptions the trace left by na is 

1 ilitra. when editing the Palam well inscripLiou (.7. A. S. J3. Yo!. XLIII, pp. lOi ff. I was eanuush !e<l a.strav 
hj the Sarada 7ia. 
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ahvays easily recognisable. In the later Sarada inscriptions the akmra undergoes 
a further development. It is provided Avith a long tail attached to the left side and 
slanting down to the right. This tailed n is not yet found on the copper -plates of 
Soma-varman and Asata, but appears first in the Loh-Tikri inscription of Jasata's 
reign 291. 'lire epigraphs of the time of Lalita-varman (^Nos. 30-33') haA'e the 
older form, but the tailed ti is regularly used in the Mul-Kibar inscription i^Xo. 31) 
and also in the Baiinath pmsastis (Cf. Ind. Pal. pi. V, 21, I). \Te may infer that 
the tail has developed in the course of the 12th century. In the Devasesa avc find 
the forms Avith and without the tail used promiscuonsly 16 passimb 

The dental ta, according to Buhler, being deriA'ed from a looped fonu, has lost 

its left half, « hile the right has beer converted into a 
carve. Looped forms are occasionally met in the rham1)a 
inscriptions (^No. 13, 1. 1, sated a and Ao. 21) ; they may easily l)e confused Aiith bha 
in badly caiwed inscriptions. Ihe ordinary form Avithoiit the loop remains unchanged 
all through the Sarada and has been preserved in the modern alphabets. 

The tha appears tn the Sfirada inscrijitions in two distinct forms. The older 
one, which is very similar to that of the Gupta period has the shape of a crescent, 
the convex side turned to the left (^Xo. 13 ; less pronounced in No. l.j). The later 
form, Avhich is lozenge-shaped, occurs in inscriptions of the 12tli centuiw iNo. 31, 
1. 16) and in the Baijnath prasastis yIncL Fed. pi. Y, 26, I), In Sarada, as in the 
older script, the tha is similar to sa except for its top-stroke. 

The Sarada do has the same form as in the Gulfia character. In the inscriptions 
of the .Muhammadan period it develops a loop (No. 16) which is already noticeal)Je 
ill the Wiakund fountain inscription (No. 21 deva). This loop is very pronounced 
in the modern Takari of Chamlia. 

The ah-ptra dha sIioavs the same two varieties as tha from which it is onlv dis- 
tinguished by the absence of a cross-ljar. In the earlier Sarada inscriptions it is 
still crescent-shaped. In the Sarahan juvsnsfi for instance, single d/<ehas preeisely 
the same appearance as in the Asoka inscriptions. In dhd, however, it develops a 
top-stroke. This crescent-shaped d/n/ is iilso found in the grant of Vidcie:dha ^^No. 
1.5). Gradually the top-stroke is adopted for the single letter also which then lie- 
comes almost identical v ith va. Ihis form is found in the inscriptions of the 11th 
century. In the 12th century the letter is flattened below also, so that it assumes 
the aspect of a Bevanagarl pa \Cf. No. 31, 1. 2 and Ind. Pal. pi. V, 2^. Ii. The 
extreme ot this [irocess has been reached in the Sai fountain insciiplicn (No 3.5) 
where the original crescent has become a square. Ihis form, however, is not found 
anywhere else. The later alpl.abets have preserved the type of the 11th centurv 
with its flat top and rounded base. 

Ihe dental nasal appears in a very extraordinary form in the Nandi inscription 
of .Meru-varman ^No. 7i. the loop being attached to the top-.strokes so that the 
ietteris hardly to be drstiuguished from This form, as far as I knoir is mt 
found anvAGtere else. A looped .. is still used in the Bhakupd iuscriptLn (No' 
_1), )ut in the oidiiiary 8arada the loop has been replaced by a slinlitlv slantino. 

vertical. In the later insmiptimrs (Nfo. 31 and 
Baijn-ith) the letter slants to the riu-ht. ^ ^ 
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hi the oldei* Sarada iiiscrijitioiis jia has the same shape as in the Gupta period. 

Later it becomes more angular, but ou the whole it 
preserves its ancient form. It is distinguished from 
sa by the absence of a cross-bar, from ma by the absence of a loop, and from m bv 
the absence of a top-stroke and looj). In Takari and Gurmukhi pa has preserved 
the same shape which it has in Sarada. 

The ak-Hira plui differs from its Maurya ancestor only in that it has a top-stroke, 
and its curve is sometimes developed into a loop. It may ea.sily be confused with dho 
which is slightly more angular. Instances of pha will be found in Xo. 7 [phalci) ; 
iSo. 13, 1. S {chirepha') ; No. 15 (pJiahim) ; Xo. 21 {Phdlgtmi'i ; Xo. 35 (Phdhi) ; 
Xo. 34, 1. o{phala), 1. iS {raiphalya). In Gurmukhi and Takari the letter differs 
but little from the Sarada, its shape being similar to that of Devanagari dha. 

Biihlcr remarks that, as va was very generally pronounced ba, the ancient sign 
for ha was lost in Xorthern India. It was replaced by ca in the inscriptions of the 7th 
and later centuries. The Levanagari has developed a new character for ba, but in 
Sarada only one sign is used for both.' The only inscription in nhich, as far as I 
can see, a distinction is made lietween ba and va, is the Devi-ri-kothi pramstl 
(Xo. 31). There we find that ba il. G, bdla[d\ and bn (1. 161 have a rounded shape, 
whereas va (passiml is angalar. But I must add that ba in balm (1. IS) is 
decidedly angular. It will be seen subsequently that in some inscriptions avc 
notice a difference between ba and va in ligatures. In my transcripts I have 
throughout emiiloyed the letter required by the case. 

The alisara blia ajipears in Sarada in two forms, either with an inverted n edge 
or with ail open triangle. The wedged form which is the older of the two is, in 
general, used in the stone inscriptions, and that with the triangle in cojiper-plates. 
In both eases the letter differs but slightly from ta with which it may be easily 
confused. As in less carefully executed inscriptions the triangle becomes more 
open and less defined, the bha becomes very similar to ha {Cf. X'o. 28). In the 
Bevasesa and the modern alphabets the triangle has become a triangular loop, 
but for the rest the letter Jias remained the same. 

In the inscriptions of Ai eru-Amrman ma has the cursive loop which is also found 
in the Xagari letter and, according to Biihler, apjiears from the 8th century. In the 
Sarada such a loop is only met with iu exceptional cases ( Xo. 21, Usually 

it has either a slight jirojection of the horizontal to the left (Xos. 13, 15, 24, 25, 26, 
also hid. Pal. pi. V, 34, I) or a knob (Xo. 31). It Avill he seen that in the latter 
case the horizontal slants dowmiard and is attached to the foot of the vertical. 
Here the ma has become identical with ca except for the absence of a top-.stroke. 
It is curious that in the Bevasesa ona apjiears again with a loop (Xo. 16). This loop 
is rounded like that of ca, whereas sa and sa haA'e triangular loops. As the shape 
of the loop and the top-stroke are the only means of distinguishing those letters, 
there is ample room for confusion. In Takari the ma has undergone a considerable 
modification, as here the horizontal has become connected with the top of the 
A^ertical, so that the letter has assumed the aiipearance of Homan n. The same 

1 Kiellioi-n {Lid. Ant. Vol. XVII, p. S) notes that in the eopper-plate grant o£ Soma-vannan and Asata (Xo. 25) 
ha is everywhere noted by the sign for va. 
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change has taken place in sa (used for so.) which is similar to ona, but has 
retained its toji-stroke. 

In Sarada the laipartite ya is used exclusively. It differs from the corresponding 

Nagari letter by the absence of a top-stroke. The curve 
is also more pronounced, especially in the more orna • 
mental inscriptions (Xo.s. 31,31). At Baijuath it resembles In the Muhammadan 
period the letter develops a top-stroke '^Xo. 10), which is preserved in Gurmukhi 
and Tclkari. 

In the inscriptions of Iferu-varmau rve find the tailed ra which is still used in 
modern >iagari. lire Sarada has retained the older Avedged type of the Gupta 
period. On the cop])er- 2 alates, excejat that of ’N'idagdha, we usually find, instead of a 
Avodge, a slight upAA'ard stroke to the left which giA'es the al'sara an appearance 
very similar to iia. In Vidagdha s copper-plate grant i Xo. 15) the Avedge isoccasion- 
ally replaced by a small triangle. This triangle is more pronounced in some of the 
fouutairx siao inscriptions and is regnlarly foitnd in the epigraphs of the Muhammadan 
ireriod. It has assumed the shape of a rounded loop in the modern alphabets derived 
from the Sarada I may note here that a looped r is used in the Avord Xcfrasiniltosijo 
ill the grant of Tugakaia (Xo. M. 1. 12 1 . from whicli I infer that this word has been 
engraved at a time much posterior to the issuing of the plate. The othei- oIchuvos also 
dilfer from those used iii the iirscription. 

In the older Sarada inseri]5tious la a})pear3 sometime-s in a a'Cit archaic form 
iXo. 15, 1. 19, /oh In general we can distinguish two types. In the earlier Sarada 
inscriptions Ui has a curve attached to the A-ertical by means of a small horizont-'ii 
line, Avhich represents the original liase-stroke. Tins type Avas still prevalent in tlie 
lieginniug of the 12t]i century x Of. Xo. 2 n). In the inscripnons" of the reign of 
I,alita-varman Ave find the horizontal line replaced by a second curve (Xos. 3l' and 
3lh In the Sai fountain insenotion i Xo. 35 ) we find both forms used. The Bai)- 
iiath have throughout the later form Avith double carve. In the modern 

scripts of the Panjal) this letter las undergone a peculiar modification, in that the 
A-ertical has become suppressed and the double carve is attached direct to tin' 
top stroke. A transitional form may be seen in the spurious grant of Yidao'dh-i 
(No. I6h "" ' 

The alimra ra, as noted al;ove, is used in Sarada to denote ha also. It ha< 
letained its shape of the later Gr.pia epe.ch and remained unchanged till the Muham- 
madan period. Ill the Devi-ii-kothT and Sai inscri])tious it appears in an am-alar 
form which, however, is only ephemeral. In the two inscriptions just men- 
tioned the va resembles both ca aiidpa, hut in the other Shradh inscriptions, where 
it occurs in its more common form, it hears a close resemblance to dJut. In DcA-lscs-t 
it is similar to the t-a of Xagari iCf. Xo. 16), but in the modern alpliabets. OAvin- to 
the loss o! tile vertical, it appears in an altogether difi'erent aspect. ^ 

Tire Sarada aksara m differs essentially from the corresponding letter in the 

Sibilant?. acnte-a..gled sciipt, as exemplified in the ornamental in- 

, , , . . , . . Meru-varmau. It is, hon ever, intorestim.' 

to note that in the bakti image inscnjition ^No. &) a much simpler type of m I 

found, consisting of a looped square attached to a vertical. TJiis is the sh-i-- in 
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■B^hich the m appears in the Saracla, a form similar to that of the Gupta period. In 
the stone inscriptions the loop is nsually replaced liy a -wedge, but in case the inscrip- 
tion is carved in bold letters, Are find a distinct triangular loop i^Xo. 'Jlh In the 
copper-plate grant of ’S'idagdha (Xo. 151 also such a loop aa III Ije noticed. In the 
other copper-plates the tAA'o lines cross each other, hut the triangle is left open on 
one side. This explains hoAV the sa is occasionally interchanged Avith ga in coiiper- 
plate inscriptions. In the epigraphs of the Muhammadan period the ki is regularly 
provided AA-ith the triangular loop. In Takari the m has undergone tlie same change 
as ma described above. It is distinguished from the hitter by a top-stroke. It 
should be ‘noted that in the modern alphabets the ■^ign AA-itli the top-stroke, Avhich in 
Sarada denotes the palatal sibilant, is used as the symbol for the dental sibilant, the 
palatal liaA'ing become a,malgamated Avith the dental in pronunciation. 

Both in the image inscriptions of Meru-AOirman and in the later Sfirada records, 
sa has retained the shape of the western Gnpta character. A A'ariety occurs in the 
Guiii stone inscription ^^Xo. 91 (and, le.ss pronounced, in the Sarahan pramstk, Avhere 
the upper portion of the A'ertical ahoA'e tlie cross-liar has been suppressed. This 
peculiarity leads to an exceptional shape of the ligature /os-a also. It has already 
been noticed that the Sarada sa is similar to tha, except for the absence of a top- 
stroke. 'Erorn pa it is distinguished by its crass-har. In the Gurmukhi and Tiikari 
alphabets the aksara has preserved its ancient shape, Imt it is used to denote the 
aspirated hard guttural, into AA'hich the Sanskrit cerehral sibilant has become 
changed. This explains Avhy Ave sometimes find the aksara kha replaced by the 
aksara sa in the inscriptions of the iMuhammadan period ^ It is very curious tliat 
in the present case of a phonetic change (lautAvandel), as well as in those of va-^ha 
and sa<sa mentioned above, the aksara denoting the sound AA'hich has become 
changed, has survived, AA'hereas that expressing the sound into AA'hich it became 
merged, has been lost. 

The dental sibilant occurs in Meru-A'arman’s inscriptions both Avith a triangular 
loop and Avith a’u open triangular wedge similar to that of bha. The wedged form 
is also found in the copper-plate grant of Vidagdha 151, hut in the other 

copper -plates we have the same cross shape as aa'g have noticed in the aksara sa. 
In the Devasesa it has a triangular loop and is distinguished from the sa by the 
absence of a top-stroke. In the modern scripts, as just noted, it has been replaced 
by the symbol for sa. 

The aksara ha preseiwes in Sarada its shape of the later Gupta period. 

During the IMuhammadau period the loAver curve is 

Spirants. 

lengthened and turned farther backward. This leads to 
the modern forms of the Panjah alphabets in AA'hich the upper cuiwe has been 
straightened out and the lower one turned to the left. 

The vlsarga and aniiscdra do not present any particular features in Sarada. 
The only point worth noticing is that, in soA'eral Chamlia inscriptions composed in 

Thns we find the name Qiitbu-d-din rendered as the Palam well inscription (v. 4). Cf. Delhi 

Museum Cat., p. 22, and the personal name Klietala as yrra in the Sarb-Jn well inscription (v. 13) ; ihidem p. 35. 
Hence also the kJi in Cajpnekhat ^Updiusadj of Anqnetil du Perron. 
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ScUibki'it, the real meaniiio- oi‘ the cisurga is misiuiderstoocl and it is regu- 
larly used as a sign of punctuation to sex)arate Avords and scuteuces {Cf. Nos. 28 and 
33). 

It is one of the most notahle characteristics of the Sarada that u'c find the 
j ihvAmiillya find ttpadhnuljfiyaxiscA uith great regularity {Cf. however No. 21, 1. 18). 
I may note that in the Chamba inscriptions of the Muhammadan period those two 
characters are no loirger used. The jihvdmuUya occurs in the Laksana image 
inscription of Meru-varinan (No. 5) in a shai^e very similar to that of the va 
of Nagari. It has the same ronnded form in the Chamba inscriptions (No. 13, 1. 6 ; 
No. 14, 11. 6, 14 ; No. 15, 1. 5 ; No. 24, 1. 20 ; No. 25, 1. 13 ; No. 26, 1. 7). 'This form 
occurs also in the Btikhsjralai MS. (lud. Ant. XVII, 277) and is identical with 
the jihodmullya of the Pehoa pramsti of c. A. D. 900 {hid. Fal. pL 1, 47, III.) 
In the Baijnath prmastis, on tlie contrary, we find a distinctly angular form, very 
similar to the va as found in those same inscrijwions {Ind. Fal. pi. V, 47, I : but 
cf. Baijnath I, 4). We have already had occasion to notice the preference given 
to angular forms in the prakastis of Baijnath. 

The ujxidhmunlya has in the older Sarada inserpitions the shape of the figure 8 
laid sideways. (X'o. 13, 1. 2 ; No. 15, 1. 28). It closely resembles the corresponding 
symbol of early Gupta inscriptions {lud. Fal. pi. IV, 46, III), and occurs in exact- 
ly the same form in the Pehoa prakisti (Fud. Fal. jfi- V, 48, III). But in the 
Chamba epigraphs of the 11th and 12th centuries we find a very different type, 
which can be best described as a Sarada ua with a horizontal line beneath. i^No. 25, 
1. 2 ; No. 26, 1. 1; No. 31, 11. 2, 17 ; No. .34, 1. 16). It is also found in the Baijnath 
pramstis {Ind. Fal. pi. V, 48, I). It is interesting that both these later forms of 
jihvdmidiya and npadhrndmya show a close relationship with the correspondino- 
signs found in the Lakkhamandal inscription of c. A.D. 600 {Ind. Fal. pi. IV, 
46, XV and XVI). In the spurious plate of Vidagdha (No. 16) which was ap- 
jiarently copied from a genuine record the upadhmdalya has been replaced by sa. 

Biihler observes, that the rirdma first appears in Gupta inscriptions of the 5th 


century as a horizontal stroke above the small final 
{hid. Fal. pi. IV, 43, VII). In the earlier acute-angled 
ei)igraphs the vimma is still frequently placed over the vowelless consonant, and 
receives a tail Avhich is drawn dmvnwards to the ri^ht of the mdh'hd. But 'more 
commonly it stands beueath the consonant. The Sarada has preserved the more 
ancient tailed form. It is found in the Bakhshaki MS. {Ind. Fal. pi. VI, 51, 
I III) as a long-drawn slanting stroke run through the right end of the top-stroke' 
In the Chamba inscriptions it has the same appearance, but is considerably shoi'ter 
It should be noticed that in the earlier inscriptions the with iVhich the 

virdma is combined, often appear in a modified form. The t becomes a mere curve 
|Ko. ]3 11. 0. 13, 18 ,■ .\o. 21, 1. 21 ; .\o. 20, 11. 11, 17, 20) sometimes doubled I No. 13, 
, 8,. llie i» IS expressed be a dot, cither oiiea or closed, to which the nnma is 
attached (No. 13, 11. 2, d, 12, 15, Ic, lO; No, J5. 11. 11, 31, 33, 21, 26 ■ No. 21 1 oi ■ 
No. 2o, 11, 10, 20, hut in i. 21 the fiillletter is used). In No. 26, 1. 12 tp^re' is an 
instance ot ( with It rescuihlcs the Sarada numeral “six" lu the 

B,aijhshah,i IIS. final 1 is expressed by tlie lull niti, the loim-drawn 
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virdma just noticed. In tlie Devi-iT-kothi prasusti Sli we find the complete 
aJcsaj'a, e.g., m 11. 8, 12, 13, 11, 15 ulso Xo. 31, 1. 6 (Cl. hh, No. 35, 1. 1). We find 
the vlrcimn. still used in the same manner in dociiinents ol the Mnhauimadan period 
(C£, Kulii (jrnnt, 1. 10, clattam, dramgdi'nlardt also 1. 131. 

B. The medioJ voicels. 

y' 

Medial d is, as in the earlier acute-angled inscriptions, expressed in Sclrada 
by a wedge or, in the case of documents on metal, by a serif attached to the top of 
the consonant on the right side. In the earlier inscriptions we have to note a 
peculiar manner of attaching tliis vowel-sign to certain consonants distinguished by 
a double top. In the Sarahan prasasti (No. 13) we find that the d sign in pa, yd, sd 
and sd (not mu), either single or combined ivitli a snbscrilied consonant, is attached 
by means of a horizontal top-stroke not to the top of the vertical, bnt to the other 
left-hand top-end. The Acrtical is slightly shortened alioi'e, so as to remain free 
from this top-stroke. The .same applies to the combination of those four consouants 
with 0 and au ; in the case of o, of course, not if the superscribed sign is used. 

In the oldest copper-plate (No. 14) this peculiarity docs not occur. In 
Vidagdha’s copper-plate (^Xo. 15), on the contrary, the long top-stroke is found in 
pd, yd, sd and sd (also in ligatures and if combined ivith o and as), but occasionally 
we find in pd (11. 7, 10, 21 and 2-11 and in sd (11. 25 and 261 the voivel-sign attached 
direct to the top of the vertical. In the Tur inscription of Yidagdha’s first year 
(No. 17) Ave notice the same A'acillation in sd, but pjd has throughout the long top- 
stroke. The aksaras yd and sd do not occur in this inscription. In the later 
documents the wedge or serif indicating d is im'aiiahly attached to the top of the 
A^ertical. This is already the case in the fragmentary inscription of Queen Didda. 
We may, therefore, assume that the practice just noted dropped out of use about 
A.D. 1000. It seems indeed to have been an ephemeral and perhaps local pecu- 
liarity, of which, as far as I knoAV, no instances ai'C found either in earlier or later 
inscriptions. In the inscriptions ol TIcru-A arman, in any case, the d sign is 
always attached to the top of the vertical. The only exception is sd in A-wdha (Gum 
inscription No. 9, 1. 3), Imt here it is evidently due to the peculiar modification of 
the mdtrkd Avhich has lost the upper portion of its main vertical. 

Special notice may be draiin to the akmras hd, id, and nd in Avhich the long d 
is expressed by a small hook or semi-circle aaTHi its concaA c side turned doA\ numids. 
It is curious that in the Gupta inscriptions Ave find tin' Amwel-sign of td represented 
by a mark similar in shape but turned the opposite \i ay. The ad, iiotAvithstanding 
the considerable modifications of the mdtrkd itself, retains its hook-shaped a all 
throimh the Sarada. It is only in the Muhammadan period that the hook develops 
into a tail continued beneath the consonant. This uill be seen on the spiinoiis plate 
of Vidagdha (No. 16) edited in this volume. In the Baijnath pru.iusti (II, 10) avc 
find the d in hkd expressed by a loop. 

The Sarada jd has preserved a A'ery archaic type, as the vowel-mark consists of 
a prolongation of the central stroke, as found in the oldest Brahmi. It is turned 
upwards'^so as to form nearly a straight angle Avith the stroke to AAdiich it is attached, 
in the same manner as in the Gupta and acute-angled alphaliets. The form with d 
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differs, moreover, from the single consomrnt, in that it drops the rop-strohe and 
rvedge peculiar to the matrhci. Prom cibout A.D. 1200 a change takes place, 
noticeable in the Baijnath prasasfis, ndierethe a oijd is represented by a hook some 
times similar to that found in td and nd, but more commoul\ piolongcd down 
ward so as to touch the central. In one case (,11, 12) again we find the vowcl-inark 
represented by a little triangle hanging down from the top-stroke. In the Alubam* 
madan period the equalizing tendency leads to the Ja l)eing rendered bv the mutrlu 
provided with the ordinary vowel-mark. On the copper-plates of this period this 
has assumed the shape of a little semi-circular stroke, turned upwards nnd attached 
to the top-stroke or to the top of the vertical. Instances will be seen on tlie spurious 
plate of Vidagdha (No. 16). The nd, as already noted, forms an exception, as 
here the a is expressed by a tail erttached to the right of the rndtrh'd and continued 
belov . 

In general medial i and 1. are rendered by ci curve drawn down respect civ to 
the left and right of the mdtrMi. In .some documents, however, the vowel-mark is 
occasionally placed over the consonant in the ancient fashion of the Kusana and 
Grrpta periods. Examples are found in the Sarahan praktsH (No. 13, 1. 1, ktiurolj, 
etc.t, in the Banota fountciin inscription of the reign of Soma-varman (Xo. 23), 
and in the copper-plate inscriptions of the 10th itnd 11th centuries, in which 
medial i and 7 arc often hardly distinguishalfie from medial e. (ri'o. 26, 1. 10, 
pratipddita and 1. 21, UkJiifam.) We may assume that about A.D. 1200 the super- 
scribed medial i and t dropped out of use. In the Luj inscription of A. D. 1105-(i 
the superscriljed i is still found in thdpitum (No. 28, 11. 2, 3 and IV The latest 
example is afforded by the Sai fountain inscription (,No. 35). 

Medial u is expressed in two ways — 1st, by a wedge which on copper-plates 
assumes the shape of a short stroke or hook, attached to the lower end of the vertical 
stroke on the left side, or, in the case of tiu, dii, yu (only in ligatures), and hUt 
connected with the bottom of the consonant by means of a short vertical line ; 2nd, 
by a curve which is in reality the sign for initial ti. In the older inscriptions the 
former practice is by far the more common. It is regularly found in cxi (No. 25, 
1. 23 >, chu (No. 25, 1. 12 k tii (No. 15, L 10 ; No. 31, 1. 21, nu (in snu No. 13, 1. 31, 
thu (No. 13, 1. No. 25, 1. 21), du, dim (No. 13, 1. 171, nu (No. 13, 1. 9i, 

pu, pliu (No. 34, 1. 13, in sphu ; No. 13. 1. 5; No. 24, 1. 9), hu (No. 13, 1. Ill, 
mu (No. 13, 1. 6), yu (No. 13, 1. 9, in ryu ; No. 13, 1. 2), hi (No. 24, 1. 5), vu (r), .pi 
(in Isu No. 13, 1. 14) su (No. 13, 1. 61 and hu (No. 13, 1. 9). The curved u is 
peculiar to the aksaras hu, gu, du (in ndii No. 13, 1. 101, tu, hhii and su. It should 
be noticed that in the older inscriptions either of the two methods is applied to a 
certfiin set of consonants. 

Already in the epigraphs of the 11th and 12th centuries the curved 7 t is now aiid 
then substituted for the wedged one, e.g., in nu (No. 33, 1. 2), snu (No. 33, 1. 3) and 
thu (No. 24, 1. 26). 

This tendency becomes still more apparent in the Mfil-Ivihar inscription 
(No. 34) where the curve is used in> (1. 10), mu (1. 13), hi (1. 12) and hu (1. Oi. 
But side by side with those forms we find mu (11. 12 and 16) and hi (1. 19, also iii 
plu 1. 18) with the uedged vowel-sign. In the Baijnath prasasiis the use of tlie 
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curved ruedial ii has become further extended. It is very often found in dim 1. 27, 
but cf. 1, 1. 30), dll (I, 1. 21, but cf. II, 11. 10, 12 and ndu II, 1. 10), nu (I, 11. 19, 31 ; 
but cf. II, 1. 5), (I, 11. 11, 13, 24, 25, but cf. 1, 1. 15 ; II, 1. 41, lu (I, 1. 22, but cf. 

II, 1. 12), m.u (I, 11. 5, G, 15, 25, 31, but cf. I, 1. 6 ; II, 11. 5, 6), %ju (I, 11. 6, 7, 10, 
also in ryn I, ]. 19 and niju I, 1. 23 ; II, IL 24 and 29 ; but cf. II, 11. 4, 8, 9, bhyn 
II, 1. 5 and nyu II, 1. 9), su (I, 11. 7, 27, 30, also in ssn I, 1. 24 ; but cf. I, 27 ; II, 12 
and ssu II, 6), and throughout in hti. Besides, the curved u is, as in the older Sarada 
inscriptions, exclusively used in ku, gu, tu, hJiu and hi. It occurs also in dim 
(I, 1. 31) -which is wanting hi the older inscriptious and in nu (I, 8) for which, as we 
saw, in Chamba also the curved sign is occasionally used. 

The history of medial u in Sarada runs parallel to that of medial u, but as the 
long vowel sign is less frequent than the short one, the development cannot be traced 
so clearly. The Sarada has two methods of rendering medial u — 1st. a curved or wavy, 
flag-like line, sometimes slightly slanting, attached to the lower end of the vertical 
on the left, or connected with the letter by means of a short vertical .stroke ; 2nd by 
the subscribed sign for initial u. In the older inscriptions the wavy line is by far 
the more common. It is found in chn (No. 25, 1. 151, dii (No. 14. 1. 19 ; No. 15, 1. 7), 
dim (No. 31, 1, 19), pii (No. 13, 1. 4 ; No. 14, 1. 7 ; No. 15, 1. 12), mu (No. 13, 1. 2 ; 
No. 14, 1. 3), yu (No. 15, 1. 16), lit (No. 24, 1. 5), hi (No. 24, 1. 9), sii (No. 13, 1. 4, 
and in No. 14, 1. 17) and (No. 24, 1. 5). The curved -ii, on the contrary, 
appears only in leu (No. 24, 1. 7) and bJul (No. 13, 1. 13 ; No. 14, 1. 2, also in bhrii, 
No. 13, 1. 9). In the Mul-Kihar inscription (No. 341, however, we find it used in 
sii (11. 4, 11) and sii (1. 10) and in the Baijnath prasastis it occurs in dliii (I, 1. 5, 
but cf. II, 1. 12), pit (II, 11. 9, 24 ; II, 5, 26), bhii (II, 11. 5, 26), (I, 11. 5, 25, 32 ; 

hut cf. rmii II, 1. 41 and sii (I, 1. 29). It is the same tendency to substitute the 
younger form for the older one, which Ave observe both in medial u and ii. 

The groups ru and rii deseiwe special notice. In the Sarahan inscription 
(No. 3 3, 11. 6, 8, 13, 15) we find them rendered by the mdfrhl with the subscribed 
initial vowel-mark. It is very curious that we dud exactly the same sign for in 
the early Gupta inscriptions of Allahabad and Kahaurii Avhich— it should l^e noted— 
both exhibit the eastern A’ariety of the Gupta alphabet, and also in that of Aihsu- 
A'arman of A.D. 635 which piwes its occurrence in Nepal. In the Sarada, however, 
the alesara ru becomes very soon modified. Already in the earliest Chamba copper- 
plates we find it expressed by the mdtrkd with a flag attached to the right, about the 
middle of the vertical. This is the common form found in all Sarada inscriptions. 
(Cf. No. 16,1. 9 ; No. 24, 1. 12 ; No. 26, 11. 3, 16 ; No. 32, 1. 201. In Vidagdha’s grant 
(No. 15, 11. 2, 3, 41 Ave find the flag attached to the toqo-stroke. In the DeA'asesa the 
flag becomes more prominent (Of. No. 16, 1. 9 and Kulii grant, 1. 10 Puruka). Bcre 
the ru resembles the Sarada ka. The ak-sara rii, on the contrary, retains the form 
which we find in the Sarahan inscription, though the A'ertical becomes considerably 
shortened, so that it is hardly to be distinguished from initial «. We find it in the 
Bakhstalai MS. as well as in the Mul-Kihar inscription (No. 34, 11. 10, 14) and in 
the Baijnath (I, 1. 2L). 

The vowel is rendered ])y a slanting stroke to the proper left (as in rii) in the 
following ligatures AA’hich are found in the Baijnath prasastls : hni (I, 1. 15), dru 
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(I, 1. 24), cld/ni ill, 1. 12), frii 1. 13), and nclhii. The Mdl-Kihar inscription 
(No. 34) has analogous forms in ssrii (h 17) and h'lt (1. 20). Of the group hhru we 
find an instance in the Sarfilian -prakisti (1. 9) ; and hhru is found in No. 24, 1. 2 and 
No. 25, 1. 3. 

I may observe in this connection that in hu and hr — as well as in ligatures 
(except as lower member)— the ha has ju-eserved its ancient type without a loop. 
(Cf. A'?/ No. 13, j)assim ; No. 13, ]. 11 ; hr 'So. 32, 11. 8, 16, 17; hhr No. 13, 
11. 5, 9 ; hhr No. 13, 1. 15). This peculicirity, which is common to the acute-angled 
script and to the Sarada, is still found in the inscriptions of the Muhammadan period 

-r \ € 

(Cf. No. 16 and Ivitlu grant). 

As regards medial r, Biililer' mentions its angular shape as one of the peculiar 
developments of the Sarada. I must, however, point out that this shape is only 
found in the later inscriptions. In the Sarahan pramM ire find sometimes [sr 1. 6), 
a curve very similar to thcit indicciting medial r in the Gupta and Nagari alphabets. 
The only difference is that it is more closed. In other cases (Ji=^hr 1. 15 and 1, 20) 
it is slightly more angular. In the grant of Yugakara (No. 14) we tind a pro- 
nounced angular form in vr (I. 2), but in ail other instances the r is either rounded 
(^)’l. 9, hhrl. 16) or squarish {hr 11. 11, 16, 17 and 18). In the charter of Vidagdha 
(No. 151 r occurs no less than 14 times, but in each case it is expressed by a curved 
loop very similar to subscribed pa. In the copper-plates of the 11th century r still 
retains its rounded shape, but it is more open {Gf. No. 24, 11. 2, 12 and 17 hr, and 
1. 13 spr; No. 26, 1. 3 and 10 hr, and 1. 14 gr and vr). Only in No. 26, 1. 3 do we find 
a slightly angular form. In the 12th century a distinct angular r occurs all tlirough 
the Devi-ri-kdthi prasasH (No. 31, 11. 8, 16, 17 hr, 1. 10 vr). It is very curious 
that in the inscriptions of the Muhammadan period we find the rounded r again. 
The angular form, therefore, far from being a characteristic of the Sarada. is onlv 
an ephemeral jhenomenon, apparently limited to the 12th century. 

Medial e is expressed either by -a pr.^thamdtra , i.e., a ivedge attached to tlie top 
of the consonant on the left, or by a stroke over it. In the older inscriptions tliis 
stroke closely resembles the Devanagari sign for medial e, Imt later it liecomes 
straight and horizontal. 

In the Sarahan prasastl the pr-stharndtru is the more common. It is combined 
with the niairhCis ha, ca, fa, da, dha, na, mu, ra, vu, and sa ^in sye) and also in 
ligatures in wliich these consonants take the first place. The superscril^ed vowel- 
mark is found ill ge (and gme), he i,in uce), ye, and le, whilst in ]e and dsu either of 
the two occurs. Of the 54 cases in which medial e occurs in this inscription the 
pi'-sf/nuadG’d is used 3S and the superscrilied sign 16 times, the proportion beiim 
nearly 70°o to 30 %. ^ 

111 the copper-plates of Yugakara and Vidagdha (NMs. II and 15\ on the con- 
trary, the wedged e is of much less frequent occurrence than the superscribed one 
In the former plate the proportion is about 26 “^o li%, in tlie latter 22% to 78;/. 
The two marks are used indiscriminately in comliination with the same consonants'. 
The superscribed e is either horizontal or slanting. 

* I.tJ. Pal. p. 57 (English p. 57 1 . 
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It is very eiirioiis that in the copper-plates of the 12th century the balance 
changes again in favour of the ancient prstjiamdtrd. In that of Somavarman {Iso. 
21) this sign is still in the minority, the proportion being 39% to 61%, but in those 
of Soinavarman-Asata (No. 25) and Asata (No. 26) it has gained the predominance 
over its rival. The proportion is 57 % and 13% in the one, and 77 % aad 23% in the 
other inscrijjtiou. This revival of the pr-sthaindU'd may have been due merely to 
an archaic inclination on the part of the niithors of those g’rants. In the inscrij)tions 
of the 12th century the prsthmndt rd dro^is almost entirely out of use. In the Sai 
inscrijition it is not used, in the Devi-ri-kotbl inscriptions only once (No. 3 2 -devu). 
In the lIui'Kihar inscription (No. 34) the superscrilied vowel-mark is used exclu- 
sively. This is also the case with all inscriptions of the Muhammadan j^eriod. It 
should, however, be noticed that the two marks are still used side by side in the 
Baijnath prasastis, but, as Buhler reniarhs, tbe ancient ppsthunuit rd is used only 
occasionally, whereas the medial e is mostly represented by a thick horizontal or 
slightly slanting stroke. 

Apparently^ the. pr-stliamdtrd. was still in use in Jvaimir in the first half of the 
15th century, at least in legal documents. This is expressly stated in the chronicle 
of Jonaraja, who lived in the reign of Sultan Zainu-l-mbidin and died A.D, 1459- 
60.^ The chronicler relates that his grandfather Laularaja in the year of his 
death sold one prastlia of land. After his death the inirchasers “doctored” the 
deed of sale (Skr. viJeraya-patt raha) , so as to make it appear that not one but ten 
prasthas had been sold to them. The words hh[iprcistJum=el ai'n tilentam they made 
into hlvdprastlia- da saltern aihrltam. “ In order to express the e following a conso- 
nant,” the author explains, “the clerks used formerly to write a stroke behind the 
consonants. But as in the course of time the script {lipl) liecame changed, the 
writers of to-day write the stroke expressing e over the consonant.” The impostors 
could, therefore, easily change the ancient vowel sign of me into da. The ma they 
converted into sa (not sa). The wise sultan, however, discovered the fraud by 
immersing the birch bark document in vi'ater, by which the fresh additions dis- 
appeared. In this manner, the chronicler concludes — 

Tiie king got glory, I the larnl,- 
The forger punishment severe, 

The subjects of the king delight, 

And roundahout the wicked fear.'' 

This ejiisode is of great interest not only as an instance of Zainu-l-Tibidin’s saga- 
city, Imt also as a proof that up to the 15th century the vowel-mark e was indicated 
in Kasmir practically^ in the same manner as in the days of Asoka. 

In the older Sarada inscriptions — the Sainhan pra.kisti and the copper-plates of 
the 10th and 11th centuries — the medial ai is throughout rendered by^ a combination 
of the two signs used to express medial e, in other words by^ a p rsthamdt rd combined 
with a superscribed stroke. This is also found in the inscription of Queen Bklda 

1 Lattl-ika 35 aecoriling to Srivara {1. (>). 

- JoTiai'aja’s Rdjatararifjinl (Bombay Sarskrit Series: Xo. LIV, ISOfi,', vv. 1025-37. J- C. D’att in his translatioa 
Kings of Kasltinira, Yol. Ill, p. SO, has entirely misnnderstuuil this jtassage. 
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(1. 6 tai). w!.e« tho sup.«oribed stroke is slightlv sWtted baeke-a«l or, mg t o ™«t 
of room. It should be noted that in the earliest inscriptions, as in the case of ■ 
e the snpeMCribed stroke i.s slanting and often rests with its right end on 
tq, of the consonant. In the coppei-plate.s of the 1 Ith century the line has bee line 

horizontal. - . . .m- i .)u 

In the added portion of the grant of Soma-Tarmaa and Asata o. _o, . 

trai) we find the first instance of the double superscribed stroke, nhich gradnally 
becomes the only way of expressing medial ai} We may assume the change to 
hare occurred about A.O. 1100. Both in the Devl-rl-kuthi and Wul-Bihar in- 
scriptions the double stroke is used exclusirely. In the Baijuath j)rasasUs ne find 
again both methods, but the two horizontal line.s are the more common. It seems 
indeed that the fr^hamatm is only used if there is not sufficient room above the 
consonant for a double stroke. In the inscriptions of the Itnhammadan period the 
medial al is iurariably espre.ssed by the two horizontal lines. 

In the Sarahan prukisti medial o is expres^vd in not less than three ditterent 
wiws First of all we find the ancient method of two wedges attached to both 
sides of the top of the letter. lo one case ilo L 7) we find the left-hand wedge 
attached not to the top-stroke but to the curve of the letter proper. The .second 
method consists of a wedge to the proper left combined with a superscribed ^ .riroke. 
Lastlv we meet with that peculiar superscribed tiourish which is first found in tho 
Kusana inscriptions. Of these three methods the one first-mentioned is the most 
common in the Sarcilian inscription. Out of the 3k cases in Avhich medial c occur.s 
in this record it is 19 times expressed in the first, 4 times in the second and 10 times 
in the third manner. The proportion is therefore 58%, 1'1%. and 

In the early copper-plates the proportion suddenly changes in favour of the 
second method. It is universally used in Yugakara’s grant i^No, ll), except in two 
doubtful cases {cyo 1. 1 and mo 1. 15) in which, respectively, the two wedges and the 
flourish seem to occur. In Tidagdlia's plate (Xo. 15), on the contrary, the sujjer- 
scribed o sign is used in 4:1 out of the 53 cases, whilst the combination of the n 
wedge and the superscribed e stroke is found 10 times and the two af edges only once 
{lo 1. 29). 

On the copper-plates of the 11th centniy we find medial o still expressed in 
the three ways mentioned ahoAm. In that of Soma-A’arman (Ao. 24) the figures 
are 4, 13 and 7 out of a total of 24 or 17%, 54% and 29%. In the grant of Soma- 
Aurman and Asata (Xo. 25) we haA-e 2, 4 and 14 or 10%, 20% and 70% and in 
that of Asata (Xo. 26) 6, 13 and 22 or 14%, 32% and 54%. XTotwith.standing 
frequent ATiciliations it Avill be seen that gradually the superscribed flourish becomes 
the typical expression of medial o, whereas the double Aredgc is but exceptionally 
used. 

The inscriptions of the 12th century exhibit clearly the progress of this equaliz- 
ing process. In the DeAU-ri-kolhl (Xo. 31) medial o is expre.ssed through- 
out by the superscribed mark, except only once (sfo 1. 7) Avhore we find tlie 
second method used, evidently becaii.se the al-scrra uri immediately above did not 


1 In tlie plate oi Soiva-vai’inaD (Xo. 2-1, 1.10) we lind :i oa with apparently two strole^ oyer it, hut piekimiahiy 
one i;- Tnear.t lor an anusvli'U anil we have to read it cem and not vai. 
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leave sufficient room for the other sign. This is of interest as showing that the older 
methods, or at least one of them, were still known to the writer. He deliberately 
prefers the superscrihed flourish, which is both more distinct and more ornamental 
than the older signs. It will also be noticed that the flourish has considerably 
changed in shape. It bears a close resemblance to the mad used in Arabic and 
Persian to indicate long alif. Puhler compares it to the Greek circumflex. 

In the Mfil-Kihar inscription (No. 31d we And the superscribed flourish used 
throughout ; it has here the same shape as in the Devi-ri-kothi prasastl. IVe 
may, therefore, assume that in the second half of the 13th century this sign heeame 
universally adopted. It is curious, however, that in the Baijnath prakistis a few 
cases still occur where medial o is expressed by e, either superscribed or 
plus d. But in the great majority of cases we find the flourish of the Devi-ri-kothi 
and Mul-Kihar inscrij)tions. This remains the typical mark for medial o in the 
inscriptions of the Muhammadan period (see No. 16 passim and K^llu grants, in the 
literary Sarada of Kasniir, and in the modern Takari . 

In the Sarahan prasffsfi we find medurl an expressed three times {Jcmu 1. 11, 
gau 1. 17, and tau 1. 17) by the double Avedge and the supersc]-ibed slanting e stroke. 
In the same inscription medial an is rendered ten times by the superscribed o plus the 
d stroke. Once {sail 1. 7) the AA'edge has been erroneously placed on the left side of 
the consonant. Both methods are applied to the same letters i^Cf. gau, 11. 1 and 17). 

We may assume that the first-mentioned method dropped out of use at a A’ery 
earlv date, perhaps about the middle of the 10th century, as it is not met with in 
any other Sarada inscription. Thus AA'ith the one exception noted, medial au is 
expressed throughout by a combination of the superscribed flourish and the d mark. 
It remains only to be noted that the flourish undergoes here the same modification 
as has been pointed out in the case of medial o. 

C. Ligatures. 

Begarding the ligatiwes in Sarada it may be observed that in general the 
constituent elements can still be easily recognised, and have preserved their original 
forms better than in the corresponding Nagari characters. In this respect also the 
Sarada shows itself more conservative. The second consonant is always placed 
below the first one. Here I wish to draw attention only to those ligatures which 
are remarkable for tlieir peculiar development. 

The aksara ka preserves, as the upper or central member of ligatures (as in ku 
and k f), its ancient form without a loop (Cf. kkra No. 13, 1. 3 ; kya No. 13, 1. 6 ; k-sa 
No. 13, 11. 7-8, 9, 16 ; krd No, 13, 1. 10; kta No. 13, 1. 11 ; cf. also hid. Pal. pi. VI, 
19, VIII and IX). This is still the case in the inscriptions of the Muhammadan 
period. (Cf. ksi in No. 16, 1. 9 ; kra and k-sa in KuUi grant 1. 1.) In Nagari we 
find the unlooped ha only in the ligatures kta {ktra) and k.sa, in the latter in a 
considerably modified form. As the lower member of a ligature ka appears in its 
looped shape, e. g. in tka (No, 13, 1. 6) ; uka (No. 13, 11. 10 and 19) ; rka (No. 13, 

1. 7) and ska (No. 15, 1. 15). 

Subscribed na appears in Sarada in the same form as in the acute-angled alpha- 
bet. It differs considerably from the mdtrkd and resembles most closely the 
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Sarada lingua! ,, >C£. Ko, 15. 11. 11, 22 ; No, 82, 1. 1'. samjiw, also lull Pal- pl, V. 

50 IXV For tlie Derasesa cf. Kiilu (jrant I. ll rajhci. 

’ The olsara ta as tlie second letter of ligatures retains its normal form m the 
Saralian pMi (No. 13, 1. 5 .ta, 11. 5, 17 sti\ But in iBl later luscriptious it 
assumes a shape closely resembling that of the medial u of Nagari This subscu 
ta consists of a curve nearly semi-circular and open to the iig (ei n en y e 
original matrkt,^, and a tail attached to the foot of the upper consonant and 
slanting dovm to the right. On copper-plates these two elements can usually stil be 
distinguished (Cf. No. 15, 1. ; No. 15, 1. 21, stem ; No. lo, 11. 1, 10, lo, 18y «). 

The li°-ature tta forms an exception, as here the second ta is usual y expiessec 
bv a single curve (No. 10, 1. 5 ; Nc. 24, 11. 18, 20, 23 ; No. 26, 11. 1, 5, 6, 11). It 
is curioii that in Vidagdha’s grant the second ta in tta is rendered m the same 
manner as in other ligatures u^^o. 15, 11. 1, 5). The same peculiarity is found m 
the Kulu grant 01. 3, 9 and ll'b though separated from the other ^ by nearly sis 
centuries. In ihe last-quoted instance {haita') we have a looped form which else- 
where in this inscription is used for subscribed tha 11, sresthd\ 

Subscribed tha appears in the older Sarada inscriptions in a shape closcxy 
resembling the va (Cf. No. 15, 1. 10 sthd^, but usually a tail is added to the right of 
the foot of the vertical (Cf. No. 15, 1. 10 stlici, 1. 24 sthe ; No. 17, 1. 6; No. 19, 1. 3 
sthi)- In the copper-plate grants of the 11th century we find a form practically 
identical with that of subscrilied fa mentioned above. The only difference is that 
the tail is somewhat shorter (Cf. No. 24, 1. 8 sfJii and 1. 20 sthd). In the Kulii 
orant, as just noted, we find a looped form (I 11 sthd, 1. 14 sfhl). 

Of special interest are in parade! those ligatures of which tha is the second 
letter. In the earlier inscriptions we find tha expressed by a spiral or inward curve 
drawn from left to right. i,Cf. No. 13, 1. 16 tstha, 1. 7 ttha ; No. 15, 1. 6 sthd, 11. 13, 
18 sthl, 1. 17 nthyd ; No. 18 sthd.) We find this form still used in the copper-plate 
orants of the 11th century (,No. 25, 1. 13 sthd, 1. 16 nthi ; No. 26, 1. 16 sthi, 1. 17 
hthijam, 1. 18 ntha, N.B. sthd No. 26, 1. 8.') But, side by side with this form, we 
find another in which the curve is turned outward to the left, so that the subscribed 


tha assumes the appearance of a capital Koman S. (Cf. No. 24, 1. 13 stha ; No. 26, 
1. 7 sthd, 1. 11 sthi). In the 12th century we find only the latter form, but as an 
innovation a stroke is attached to the foot of the mdtrhd and sloping down to the 
right. (Cf. No. 31, 1. 16 rtham, i. IS rthi, 1. 22 sthi, 1. 24 sthd). It will be seen 
that here the subscribed tha has the appearance of medial in the older inscriptions. 
This type is preserved during the liuhammadan period (No. 16, 1. 8 sthi; Kulu 
grant 11. 9, 10 prastha'). Here I wlsIi to diaw special attention to the peculiar form 
of rtha (No. 13, 11. 8, 9, 16; No. 15, 11. 19, 27, 28; No. 2^ 1. 3 rthe ; No. 31, 1. 16 
rtham,\.l^ rthi ; Kulii grant 1. 13 rtham). It will be seen that in the later 
examples the ra has been reduced to a wedge from which the subscribed tha hangs 
down. It is nemarkable that this form of rtha occurs already in the Bakh^alai 
MS. {Ltd. Fat. pl. VI, 50, YlIIp where the tail is considerably lengthened and 
the ahsara closely resembles rit. 

In the inscriptions of the Tlubaminadan period we meet with a curious cursive 
form of dha as second member of ligatures. It is rendered by a loop with a 
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horizontal stroke to the right attached at the foot of the mdtrlcd (^Cf , No. 16, 1. 5 gclha 
and Rulu grant 1. 11 ndlia and 1. 13 ndJio). It is hardly distiusuishahlc from 
subscribed tha as found in the same inscriptions (^KuUi grant 1. 11 spict). Por the 
old form of ndha cf. No. 13, I. 15. 

Biihler remarks that in the aciite-angled alphaliet the sniiscript ya is made 
ornamental and dranm far to the left. Since the 7th century the right hand up- 
stroke of ya is lengthened as far as the upper line of the whole sign {hid. Fal. 
p. 56). The peculiarity described is -well illustrated in the inscriptions of llem- 
yarman (Nos. 5-71 where the subscribed ya., like medial 7, is made rectangular. In 
vyd (No. 5,‘l. 2) we find the serif indicating d attached to the end of the upstroke. 
The Gum inscription (No. 9j .shows a transition to the Sarada, in which subscribed 
ya is expressed by a curve extended to the left, but with hardly any upstroke. 
(No. 11, 1. 3 nya ; No. 15, 1. 2 nijo). This, of course, is not a secondary development 
from the acute-angled type, but is in reality the old form of the later Kusana and 
Gupta periods. The subscript ya with long upstroke was apparently only the 
result of a temporary fashion and was in all probability exclusively used in highly 
ornamental inscriptions. It deserves notice that in the vSakti image inscription 
(No. 8) the simpler form is used. In the Baijnath praSastis the subscribed ya 
is more open and less elongated than in the earlier inscriptions, so that its shape 
approaches that of a semi-circle open to the right. But in the later inscriptions 
the type differs but little from that found in the Sarada. 

It is one of the peculiar features of the ^aiada to which Biihler has drawm 
attention that the ra, as a first part of ligatures, is inserted into the left side of the 
second letter, just as in the Apshad inscription and on Harsa’s copper- plates. It is 
usually slightly shortened (Cf. No. 13, 11. 7, 8 rha ; rtl passim; rtn 1. 9 ; rdlia 11. 1, 
3 ; rpa 1. 14 ; rbha 11. 8, 10, 17 ; rbhra I 17 ; rva 11. 4, 16 ; No. 15, 1. 14 rdhu, 1. 16 
rdham ; No. 24, 1. 23 rdlia ; No. 26, 1. 6 rdlil). It will be noticed that in the Sarahan 
inscription rta differs but little from Ida and that rdha is very similar to rva, 
which has a slight horizontal stroke over the lower letter. In Vidagdha’s grant 
(No. 15) the form of rva deserves special notice. In the Devasesa inscriptions 
also we find such ligatures expressed in exactly the same manner, though here the 
ra has a distinct triangle at its foot (Cf. No. 16, 1. 4 rtti, 1. 5 rma, 1. 8 rva). 

The ligatures rna, rtlia, rdlia and rya deserve special notice, a.s here the ra 
has not preserved its distinctive shape quite as well as in combination with other 
consonants. The ligature raa changes with the single na (Cf No. 13, 1. 5 ; No. 15 
11. 19, 26; No. 24. 11. 8, 13 ; No. 26, 1. 15 and No, 31, L 18). In the Devi-ri-kothi 
prasasfi (No. 31': all that remains of ra is a wedge from which the na (without its 
upstroke! is suspended. This is also the case in the Baijnath (Cf. 7?u7. 

Pal. pi. V, 45, I). It is remarkable that in the spurio is plate of Yidagdha (No. 16, 

1. 4 rnd) the two elements of the ligature are again much more distinct. The liga- 
tures rtha and rdlia have already been referred to above 

Regarding the ligature rya in the acute-angled alphaliet Biihler observes that 
until the 9th century it is often expressed liy a fub ra with a suliscrilied ya. 
In the Sarada w^e find a slightly different type — a short vertical to which the 
curve of the ya is attached in one continuous stroke. In the Baijnath pinisastw 
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this subscribed ya assumes the same semi-circular shape as the single mdtrhd, and 
the vertical disappears almost entirely (Cf. Baljndth I. 8 virya also Ind. Pah pi. V, 
46, I). During the Muhammadan period this form of rya develops a tail to the 
right which gives it an appearance closely resembling that of the Kagari da i^Cf. 
No. 16, 11. 8, 9 and Kulii grant 1. 12 suryci\. 

In ligatures in which ra is the second or third member we find that letter 
expressed in Sarada in exactly the same manner as in the acute-angled script, ^ 
namely, ])y an upstrohe attached to the foot of the mCdriid on the left side. (Cf. 
No. 13, 1. 1 pra^ 1. 2 sr't ; 1. 16 d)'a, etc.). This subscribed ra is sometimes difficult 
to distinguish from medial ii (Cf. No. 13, 1. 4 pid). This is perhaps the reason why 
afterwards the rendering of it was changed. In inscriptions of the Muhammadan 
jDeriod we usually find post-consonantic ra expressed not by a stroke drawn up to the 
left, but by one sloping down to the right. Often it is attached to the foot of the 
matrha by means of a cursive loop (Cf. No. 16, 11. 2, 3, 7 ndra ; 11. 2, 7 hra ; 1. 4 
dra, sra ; 1. 6 grd, fra ; 1. 7 pm). It is interesting to note that in Sri (No. 16, 

1. 3) the ancient method is followed, evidently because the form of that word had 
become fixed by usage. In the Kula grant of Bahadur Singh the upstroke is used 
except in tri (11.4, 6, 7, 8), fra (11.6, 14), and dm (1. 17), The ligatures hji-fi 
(No. 13, 1. 9) and Ihrit (No. 24, 1. 2 and No. 2.5, 1. 3) have alreadv been noticed. 
The ligature dh'u occurs in the KulCi graut of A.D. 1.359 (1. 12 Mnim) in a form 
which does not essentially differ from that found in the Allahabad pillar inscription 
of Samudra-gupta {Ind. Pal. pi. IV, 43, II). 

It has been remarked above that in Sarada one alwi is used indiscriminately 
to denote bji and va. It should, however, be reintirked, that in the Devi-ri-kothi 
pndasfi (No. 31) we find a distinction made between ha and va in lio-atnrcs the for- 
mer being rounded and the latter angular in shape. Cf. viha (11. 6. s) .Ji 1) Of 
mhu ai. 13. n, .»6e ^1 16) with Ua (11. 6, IS. Ill, dva (11. 12. isl. ,hi ,11 

(1. 10). «0‘ a- nl. (1. 161, sva (11. 13, 16.) .But in mia (1, 16) the S« ta, 

a decidedly angular shape. 

Pinallv T wish to draw attention to the following ligatures • ksmi fNo lu 1 

(N’o. 21, 1. 81, ,Md (No. 16. 1. 121, (No. I,) l.\sl. (^ S i t ’ 

spi y .y,:g”;£*s s Sf|w 

o. 'll®. y-lyy-.3),ltM(No. 13, 1.9), 5y«(No. 13,1. 181. W,,,-, (No i»' 

1. ol, injjia (No. 13, il. 4, 8) 7^., (No. 2-1, 1 14) it,,; (Wo 73 1 7 q. 1 
I 151, (No, 1,1. 1. 71. „u (NV 13. 1, 3 ; No 1^1 3 No h , ii ‘T- 'I”' 

1. 4), spr (No. 24, 1. 13), sphd (No. 24, 1. 9 • No 4 i qi ’ j ' ’ ' 

.-..Tx: «: ,! '.y 


^ In tii9 instiriptions of llem-vavman Wo ’ __ 

Egature Cf. Xo. 9, 1 2, ‘ -onsonantie va appears often as a highly owi.iniental flourish 


in the 
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The Lokabalci. 


Chapter IV.— CHEONOLOGY. 

The most clifficiilt problem eomiectccT T\itli the Chamba epigraphs is that of lix- 
ing their chronology. The earliest inscriptions (,Nos. 1-13) do not bear any date 
and Tre hare to rely entirely on paloeographical evidence. The first dated inscrip- 
tion is the Brahmor copper-plate grant of Yugakam-varman (_No. Ill of samvat 10 
Vaisakha va. ti. 10. Ent the year is evidently reckoned from the PLaja’s accession, 
the exact .time of mhich we have no means of ascertaining. The same is the case 
with the other fonr copper-plates of the pre-Mnhammadan period. Trom the word- 
irm of Yidagdha’s grant (Yo. 15) it is evident that the year refers to the period of 
his reign. It runs pr(icai'clJianidiia(ji(i)-k(tlijdua-v:ij(iya-)'<~iji/a,-suviL'utsare catiirthe 
samvat 4 Mdglia su. ti. praUpaila{t). We read further on in the inscription that 
the sfrant was made on the occasion of the hiljcrnal solstice '^Ijitcirdycniii' 
sankrdutydm). One of the Tiir inscriptions (No. 17) is dated in the first year of 
Yidasdha’s reign Jlugho hi. ti. cicadas yd ni B]iaitmavdj‘e. 

It is only in the 11th century that we meet with inscriptions dated according 

TO a recognized era. This era is the Lokakala or 
‘‘ Popular era,” also called Saptarsi-kala^ or Era of the 
scA’en Seers” wEicli is used by Kalhana in the Eajatararigini. In the Chamba in- 
scrijitions the years of this era are usucrlly designated as Sdstra or Sustrlya samvat^ 
Sara. Sometimes we find simply Sri-samvat or samvat. The term Sdstra-sanivat 
•\yould seem to convey a meaning opposed to that of Z/oka-kdla, namely, tbe year 
accoi’ding to the Sastras or, in other words, that used by the learned. Up to the 
present day, however*, this era is the popular reckoning useci all through the Panjab 
Hills, and for this reason it is now-a-days called the Pahdn samhat. Arrother 
modern name is Kaccd sambai which er'idently refers to the practice of omitting 
the fio-uro or figures w'hich indicate the century. This circumstance renders this 
era highly unsatisfactory for chrorrological prrrposes, as will be amply borne orrt by 
the inscriptions of Charrrba State. 

The Saptarsi reckoniug is based on the assumption that the constellation of the 
Seven Seers (Ursa major) moves through one lunar mansion (Skr. nahsatra) in 100 
years, and makes one revolution in 2700 years.® The cycle preceding the one which 
is norv current is reckoned to begin with Caitra su. ti. 1 of Kali 27 current. Cun- 
ningham asserts that the Saptarsi era must luive been known to the astronomer 
Vrddhagarga who, according to Kern, lived in the first century B.C., and that pro- 
bablv it was used in the days of Alexander.^ From Biruni it appears that in his 
time the Loka-kala was also used in Multan, and Hr. Fleet concludes that its use in 
that part of the country commenced only with Saka-sahivat 818 expired, or 
A.H. 926-7 current.” 


sha 


1 CuMWgham, Boot’ of Indhi ,i Era,, p. IS, g ves als-. tbe uioleru equ'.v.ileat. Sat i ikki kdl aa i R"f. Kikke- 
the latter beiutt a Persiani.setl form of the name. 

2 Cf. Buhler, EjJ. lad. Vol. fl, p. lUI, n. 6. 

3 Sewell-Dikshit, The LnUan Calendar, p. 4l. Ci. l.iiiaa Thovq/d, \ ol. I,, pp. 19f and tlOl. 

Cuniiiiigha'ii j Soolc of Indiun F.rLis, p. 15- 

^ Jnd. Ant, Yol. XVII, pp. 213 f. 
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It lias been surmised that a series of dates, mostly found on Ilatluira sculptures, 
and belonging to tbe reigns of tbe Ivusana kings, Kanisba, Huriska and Vasudeva, 
refer to tbe Saptarsi era, as in nearly all of them tlic figure of the year remains 
belou' 100. But most authorities ag'iee that more probably they refer to an era 
founded by Kaniska. tbe startimi' iioint of which is still a matter of disunite. 

In bis note on the Saptarsi eia Professor Ivielhorid points out that, disregarding 
the hn’ulreds, we must add 23 to the year of a date in that era to find the corre- 
sponding’ expired year within one of the centuries of the Kaliyuga ; IG, to find simi- 
larly the corresponding expired Saba year; 81, to find the corresponding ex^nred 
northern Yikrama year; and 21-5, to find the corres})onding year of one of tin; 
centuries of our own era. 

This is well illustrated by the cohiitrd inscription in Clnm1)a town which is 
dcited Vikrama-samvat 1717, Saka-samvat 15^2, Sastra-saihvat 3(t, I aisaklia ra. dt. 
13, ITcdjiesday. ’Mesa-saihki'anti, corresponding to the 28th March A.B. 1660. 

From an examination of various dates, mostly found in MSS., Professor Kiel- 
horn has arrived at the conclusion that since Saptarsi 1300 (_A.D. 122i"i the 
Saptarsi ycai' has always, like the Saka year, commoiiccd with the month Caitra, 
and that within about the last four hundred years the scheme of the Innar months 
has been invariably the piirnimdntu system. The earliest date, however, which 
Professor Kielhorn extimined, and which falls in A.B. 1224, worked ont properly 
onlv with the amdnta scheme. 

t 

It is much to he regretted that in the Chamhii inscrijFions of the pre-Muham- 
madan period, we never find the Yikrama or Saka era used side l.-sy side with that of 
the Seven Seers, so that they form no firm l)asis for further conclusions regarding 
the pccnliarities of that era before A.D. 1200. Only in one instance (Xo. 35i do 
we find the date cxhi’cssed both in the Sastra year and in the Kali-ynga. hut unfor- 
tunately tbe two do not agree and wc must assume that one of them is wrongly 
noted. 

As regards those inscriptions which are dated in the Sastra era alone, then^ is, 
of course, first of all the uncertainty as to the century to which they refer. As 
stated above, the practice is to omit the hundreds and. as soon as the reckoning 
reaches 100, to .start a fresh hundred from 1.“ In some of the inscriptions we find, 
in addition to the Sastra date, the regnal year of the ruling chief. In such cases the 
century can u.sually lie estalfiished wich the aid of the external evidence afforded 
by the Baiatarafiginl, nnd hj the Chamha Yatiisavali to be discu.sscd in the next 
chapter. The former mentions a few of rhe Chamha Eajss and the latter dociinient 
is fairly reliable for the period A.D, 1000-1200. Both supply only approximate 
dates, hut suffice in most cases to estahlish the century in which a certain Raja 
ruled. If, therefore, a document is dated Iroth in the Sastra era and in a regnal 
year, it is possilde to fix its date, provided the date is correctly noted Five of the 
inscriptions in the pr'e.ser.t volume ai-e dated in the reign of Rajas rvho apparcntlv 
belonged to the neighhouring Hill State of Balor, the Yallapura of the Rajata- 

- I}iiK A'ld. Viil. XX, p^. 140 ff. 

- Affions the eopper-platc- i;rant> of Ecjs Balabliaara, of Cha’Bba ttare Ls or.e dat'rd Vikrama 1G?6. Sa.stra It 

is a cnique instance of the Sa.Vra reckordn;; beir," cavrieil beyond lOO. 
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rang'iiii. Here "vve have to resort to tlie Vttmsavali of the Balauria ilajas which is, 
imfortiinately, even more corrupt and confused than that of Chaiuba. Tlie docu- 
ment in cpiestion will he fully discussed in an Appendix to this Toluine. 

The problem Itcconies more intricate if the iiiserqjtion cotitains only one date. 
In some cases it is not clear ndiether the year is a regmal one or refers to tin' Sastra 
era. A regnal year supplies in most cases <inly an approximate date, as th(> year of 
accession of only a few of the Chamha rnlers can ])e fixed. If the day of the week 
is mentioned, an attempt can Ite made lo fix the exact date or alternative dates 
within a qertain period. 

In case the inscription is only dated according to the Sastra era, we Inree to 
rely entirely on internal evidence. It will often Jje possihie to hud the eentuvy in 
instances in which the day of the week is meutioued. BliI I neeil hardly say that 
the I'csults thus obtained are douhtfid, eousider'uie; that so little is yet known reuard- 
ing the exact use of the Sastra era in the pre-Mi-luimmadaii i)eriod. Another qiu's- 
tion is, how far the documents themselves cau he trusted. The fountain inseri])tions 
which supply our chief chronological data an,' alran>.t invaifahly so fnll of ortlm- 
grapiiical and grammatical errors that there is much reason to doubt their aecuiucy 
in astronomical matters. In fact, in two cases— the Salhl a)id .Sai inscriptions — it 
can be proved that the dates are wrongly noted. It is singularly unfort uiiato that 
in inscriptions like the of Devi-ia-kothi t^Xo. 32) and I\iul ixihar i Xu. 3-1 

where more reliable information might be expected, tlie portions containing' the 
date are damaged or destroyed. 

I now proceed to discuss in detail the conclusions, more or less certain, which 
can be deduced from the cliroiiolegical data of our documents. 

Three fountain-inscriptions, at Dadvar i Xo, 20 1, Bhakund lAo. 21) and Xaghai 

(No. 22 ). all of them villages belomiing to the Curali 

Dat- of Traiiokyafe'-'a iiabr. ' _ ' i i • c rr -i i i 

wazarat, arc dated in the reign of a Baja irailokyadeva. 
His name is not found in the Chamba Xaiiisai'aH but occurs twice in that of the 
Balauria Ilajas.^ In one jilaco lie stands as the immediate jjredecessor of Kalahi- 
pala and in the other he is separated from the latter by tv'o reigns. may 

assume that he reigned a snort time before Kalasa-pala who can be identified witli 
Kalasa of YalBpura, a coutem])orary of Anauta (A.U. 102S-63j and ivalasa lA.f'. 
1003-89) of Kahnir.- The date of Trailokya would, tlierefore, fall in the first half 
of the llth contiirv. In tivo of the three inscriptions mentioned above the dat(‘ i-. 
partly lost. In the third— that of Hadv'ar — the ]a.st portion of tlie IhipB.s name is 
missing ; but from the remaining parr (Srluwi-Tro.llo-) it cau be restored n ith cer- 
tainty. It was in all probability followed by the year of his reign. The jnecediiig 
Baiiitat 17 must therefore refer to the Sastra era. In the second line we lind Ih' full 
date somvaU^ 17 JyesfJui va. f'l. 12 Brhuspati-ccire RevaU-nu]:>satre- The Sastra 
rear 17 must correspoud to the ymar II ol .some century of the Christian era. On 
the strength of palmograjihical evidence we may safely assume that the Hadveg 


In tbe copy wbich I ubtained at BasOlB the E.ime is -^pOt i:i one pkec T=flW;i i/. e. Tflf ■ .uiQ in anotl or 


Baiat. Yil, 220, 53S ; tr.insl, Stein, Vo!. I. pp- iS7 anil 31.5. 
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inscription is not earlier than A.D. 9-11 and not later than A.D. 1241. 11 e are, 

therefore, limited to the four years A.D. 941, 1041, 1141 and 1241. Supposing the 
month to be piu'iiimdnta, tve should obtain the following equivalent dates for 
Jyestha ru. ti. 12: llonday, 26th April 941, Thursday, 30th April 1041, Monday, 5th 
May 1141, and Thursday, 9th May 1241. In case the month were amdnta, the dates 
would be the following : Tuesday, 25tb May 941, Priday, 29th May 1041, Tuesday, 
3rd June 1141, and Priday, 7th June 1241. 

It will be seen that in two cases the d^ly of the week is Thursday, as required 
by the inscription ; but only Thursday, oOth April 1041, fully agrees, as on that date 
the naJ'satra was Mevati, whereas on Thursday. 9th IMay 1241, it was AAini. This 
conclusion is confirmed liy palmugraphical evidence and tallies with the data supplied 
by the Vaihsavali and the KajataranginT. 

The Bhakund inscription (Ao. 21') is dated in the Sastra year 4 and in the reign 
of Trailokya-deva, but the regnal year as well as month and tithi are lost. This 
epigraph can, therefore, not 1ie used to check the conclusions drawn from the i)rcvious 
one. All we can say is that the year corre.spoiiding to Sastra 4 must be A.D. 102S-9. 
It follows that Trailokya’s reign falls in the second quarter of the llth century. 

This result ■)\ i]l enable us to fix the approxi'.nate date of Anaiita’s campaign 
against Ealor. It is stated in the Ptcljataranoinl that on the occasion of this expe- 
dition Ananta was .successfully opposed by Tukka's son, Kalasa the lord of Vallapura. 
It is clear that Ananta’s campaign cannot have taken place before A.D. 1041, as 
at that time Trailokya still ruled in Vallapura. In case Kalasa succeeded his 
father Tukka — whom apparently the Vaihsavali mentions under the name of Tuhga 
as Kalasa’s successor — we should still have to account for the latter’s reitfn, and we 
may, therefore, assume that Kalasa's accession probably did not take place before 
A.D. 1050. We know from the Eajataraugini that he was still alive in the winter 
of 1087-8. As Ananta abdicated in A.D. 1063, it follows that his expedition 
against Vallapura happened in the concluding jieriod of his reign, probably between 
A.D. 1050 and 1060. The approximate date of that event may, therefore, be taken 
to be A.D. 1055. 

Immediately before, the chronicle mentions that Ananta “ uprooted ” Sala, 
the ruler of Campa, and placed a new ruler on the throne. M^e may perhaps assume 
that Ananta's campaign against Vallapura and that againsl Campa w'cre in reality 
one and the same ; and that on his return from the latter place hy way of Ealor his 
worn-ont troops were attacked by the ruler of this Hill-State. In any ca.se, it is 
probable that the dethronement of Sala. or Salavahaiia, as he is called in our in- 
scriptions, took place about the same time. 

Salavahana was succeeded by his son, Soma-varmau, of whom we 2^osse?s three 
Date of Sema-varman of ch.uatv ^scriiitions. The fountain inscription of Bahnotd (No. 

23 ) would have cuahled us to fix the date of hi.s acces- 
sion, had it been entire. For it is, or rather was, dated both in the Sastra era and 
in Soma-varman's reign. Ih-ifortnnatel\ both the years are destroyed, and all that 
remains of the date is A-ht. ii. 15 SmirJchne AsoinJ-nakmtre. 

The Knlait copper-plate grant of Soma-varman (No. 24) is dated in the 7th 
year of bis reign. The donation was made on the occasion of a solar eclii)se (1. 23 
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siirya-graJinna-rdmifte), but tins cannot biive been on the date of the inscription 
"which is not yimdvdsyd, l3ut ]3hd\drapu da^ sn. ti. 3. 

The other cojoper-plate grant of Somcwarmaii (Xo. 2.5i was evidcutly made 

Cate of l.ata of ChamLs. towards the end^of his reign, as the charter is dated in 

the fir^>t year of A^ata, his brother and successor. The 
full date of the inscription is : rd]iie srlmad-Asata-declye samvalsare prathame 
V alsdlilia-sita-tri {tj-)nydydih Sitkracdreit't. An addition to the urioiual charter is 
dated Siimvat 11 Bhddrapada sn. ti. 12. The day of the week is lost with a corner 
of the plate, hut the initial sa is partly preserved. It has no superscribed vinvel- 
inark, but may have had the sign for medial a, as the lower portion of the al>s(ira is 
misising. The day of the week is, therefore, most probably Sdryadi)ie Sunday-” 

T\ e have seen above that Soma-varmaa sueeeeded his father alrout A.D. 1055. 
He reigned at least seven years, as is proved Iry the Kulait copper-plate. It is, 
therefore, improhable that the year of Asata’s accession should lie farther back 
than A.D. 1060. Within the period from A.D. 1000 to 1(»S8 (the year in rvlrich Amta 
visited Srinagar as Raja of Clramba) Vaisakha in. ti. 3 fell three times on Friday. 
The correspondirrg dates are the following : 31st March 1006, ICth April 107<', and 
2Sth 3Iarch 1080. Uirfortrrnately the second date of the iuscriptiorr, assuming the 
day to be Sunday, does not tally with any of the three date.s just-nrentioned. 

The title-deed issued by Asata in the fifth year of his reign is of rr (3 use for 
chronological purposes, as the day of the week is omitted. Rut w’e possess anothm- 
inscription dated in the year of Asata’s acces.sion, in which full particulars are given. 
It is the Srya fountain inscription i^Xo. 27h dated as follows : ilfl-Asida-deva-rdj ye 
sciihvat 1 IJdgha hi. ti, 18 Candrudiue Ajxh'\_d'\-iia]:-piti-e. It may be considered as 
certain that the year mentioned in this date does iiot refer to the Sastin era, but is a 
regnal year, as Asata cannot have reigned either in A.D. 1025 or in A.D. 1125. 
The year of his accession, as stated above, proljably lies bet"ween A.D. 1080 and 
1088. Within this period MdgJia su. ti. 13 fell three times on Monday, The ec|iLi- 
valent Christian dates are, 13th January 107l, lOtli Januaiy 1077, and 2Gth January 
1081. On the two first-mentioned dates the nnlyatra wirs Ardra, so that eitlicr of 
the two could l^e the date of the Siya inscription. Unfortunately the result thus 
obtained disagrees with that derived from the coppor-plate grant previously dis- 
cussed. In one of the two inscriptions the date appears tohaveb(‘en wrongly noted. 
All we can .say at present is that Asata probalrly .succeeded his brother 8oma-varman 
between A.D. 1070 and 1080. 

A discussion of the dale of Asata’.:; successor .Jasata leads to more sati.sfactory 
^ ^ ^ . residts. Here the data ars‘ contained in trvo fountain 

Date of Jasata ot Cuamba. 

inscriptions : that of Luj (Xo. 28) and that of L5h- 
Tikri (Xo. 29). The Luj inscription is dated sam. SI SiU-rMdHlrdjd-JdsadJio-prcdlia- 
ma-vark(, (read Sr~i-malidrdja-JdMito-pratliuma-Kur.^e). The Sfistia year 81 corre- 
sponds to the year 5-0 of some century of the Christian era. It is clear that this 
centurv can only have been the 12th and that the full Sastra date is consequently 
-1181 corresponding to A.D. 1105-3. The month, as .stated in the inscription (1. Ij. 
was Toki (read Taitsa), but the number of the tithi is omitted. 
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In tlie year siyen tlie first day of Paiisa. according to the Purniinaiita system, 
would correspond to Wednesday, 14tli Novemlier 1105. Accoming to tlie Amanta 
system it would be It ednesday. 28tli X.ivember 1105. Tlie date of tbc Lnj inscrip- 
tion lies tberefore Avitliiii tlie muiitlis XoTCudier and Dccemlicr IlOo ; and Jasata s 
accession must liave taken place lietwi'cn Xoveinber 1104 and December 1105. 

The Loli-Tikrl inscription (No. 20l enaliles us to check the conclusion arrived 

at. It is dated samcat 9 Jasattadeva-rajye JyestJia va. ti. 

(IvdclK.iyclni Shnjadiue Reoat yam )ial‘-^ati'e. Here the year cannot be referred to the 
Sastra era. as Jasata cannot have reigned either in A. D. 1033 or in A.D. 1133. In 
A.D. 11'22 Ave find Udaya-A'arinan mentioned as Haja of Chamlia in the Itaja-tarah- 
oini (^VIII 10S3b and Jirsata’s reimi must, therefore, liar'e previously come to an 
end. It follows that the year 0 of the Loh-Tikri inscription can only be a regnal 
year. As Jasaui’s acccs.siou took place between Novemlicr 1104 and December 1105, 
the present date must li;^ between November 1112 and December 1114. 

Within that period Jyestha va. ti. 12, if Rurnimdnta, may corre.spond either to 
Wednesday, 14th Hay A.D. 1113, or to Sunday, 3rd Hay 1114. In case the Amanta. 
system is followed, the alternative equivalent dates will be Thursday, 12th June 
A. D. 1113, and Tuesday, 2nd June A.D. 1114. It will be seen that the day of the 
week only agrees for Sunday, 3rd May 1114, on Avhich date, moreover, the nakHatra 
was Revati, as required liy the inscrijitiou. Professor Kielliorn, who concurred 
in luy conclusions, informed me tliat “the 12th titlil of the dark half of the 
piirnundnta Jyestha ended on that day about 22 hours, and the was Revati 

for 15 hours 46 minutes after mean sunrise.” 


As the 3rd Hay 1106 as well as N'ovember-December 1105 fell within Jasata’s 
first regnal year, it follows that lus accession must have taken jfiace between 4th 
JEav and the end of Deceralier A.D. 1105. 

t 

The next ruler of Chamba, of whom epigraphical records exist, is Lalita-var- 
I-. •- 4''he Devi-ii-kotlu (No. 321 is dated in 

the 17th year of his reign, but the Sastra date is lost. 
The Salhi fountain iuscripr.ion i^N'o. 33) is dated as follon^s : hdinal-LaUtavarma- 
deoa-vijaya-mljye samvat 27 SdstAya-samvat 46 Srd['fciiia'^~’]hi. ti. 13 Tiavldlne 
3Iida-nak-satre. It is eaddent from the Vammvall that Lalita-A'arman must have 
ruled in the 12th century. The data supplied liy the Salhi inscription ouHit, there- 
fore, to enable us to fix the y.ear of his accession. Unfortunately there is reason to 
doulh the correctness of the notation. 


The folloAving is a note by the late Professor Kielliorn, in which this date has 
been fully discussed : — 

In my opinion the ticmt iiiia-saiaral probably is 46. But as the second figure is doubtful, I 
have examined the ilate for each of the ten Sfistriya years from K.) to 49 in the 11th, 1:2th loth 
ami 11th centuries A.D., for the years A.D. 10.14-73, 1164-73 and l:264-7.-! and 1304-7.3, In 
none of these forty wars is the:-e a Sunday, on which the 13th tit hi of the bright half of Sravaiia 
ended, and on which the ,i(tJc^afra at the same time was 5ICda. The titJii ended on a Sunday • 
Sunday, the 6th August A.D. 1066; naksatra Sravmna. 

Sunday, the 2nd August A.D. 1164; „ Uttarasadha. 

Sunday, the Sth Auumst A.D. 136? ; ,, IJttorasadha. 

There cannot, therefore, be the slightest doubt that the date, if it does fall between A.D. lO' O and 
1400, is incorrect.'’'’ 
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If the tithi, were the l;tth of the luilf of Sruvana. the date, for S;i;trlya-samvat 4t) 

would correspond to Sunday, the '.lUth July A.L\ lift), but even on this day the rii was 

Purvasadha, not IMula.'” 

If the month of the date were Asadha, iint Sravana, the date for tlie vear 4-6 would reoularlv 
eoi'i’espnnd to Sunday, the :2?th June A.D. J 1 7(i, when the Idtii tUh'i of the hriuht half ended 1 h. 
17 m. ; while the nalcHiti'a was Mula, hv the eiytal space system for Id li. S m,, and aeeordiiio' to 
(xarga for 0 h. d9 m. after mean sunrise.” 

'■'Ihat the Sunday and the Mula-naksatra have heeii correctly ipioted ^eeias to me pretty 
certain, because the eomhiiiation of the two is a very ausjiieioii-' oceurrence. heiiiy called ai/irhi^oija.” 

It follows from tlic above that Lalita-vavman’s accession proltably took pltice 
ill A.D. llito or 111! and that the date of the Devi-ri-kutlil of his 17th year 

must bo A.D. 1139, 1160 or 1161. 

Tlie Devi-ri-kothi fountain bears anorlier inscription (Xo. 31) wliicb consist'' 

, oiilv of the followinu' date : Sninad-Ilaiuinahi-deca-ci- 

Date oi Kana>pala ot bdor. ‘ “ _ 

jaya-nijije curtouia i('^{ne) samcut 2 Jsn/. ca. ft. S 
IBud]toduie{tte). It is intt evident wlictlicr tlic dale refers to the reimi ol' iltina-jula 
or to the Sastra era. In the latter case the coi-respondinu Christian year would bo 
A.D. 1226-7. As the inscription cannot be earlier tlianthc fountain enclosure, tlie 
date cannot be A. 0. 1126-7. Aor is it likely for 2 )al;e )orapl)ical reasons that it 
would be as late as A.D. 1326-7. If, tiierefore, the ytnir is a Sastra year, the corn,-- 
spondiiig date would be either, Tne.sday. l-ltli September, or Thursday, loth Oetolxn 
A.D. 122n, according to the amnatti and paniimthtta system respectively, lint in 
neither of the two cases do we oljtain tlie required day of the wet'k. 

A.ssuming the year to be a regiuil gU',*, there exists tin; likelihoixl of the inscription 
beins contemporaneous with the fountain enelosure which was built in A.D. ll.V.-), 
1160 or 1161. hor these three years we u-ct the following dates eoiTe,-.])(jndiiig to 
A-svitio va. tJ. S; Monday, 7th SepOunbe)- [ panjiiiidattt^ and Tuesday, (-tb October 
A.D. IloO ; Iriday, 27th August ^pjaniiiudiila) and >unday, 2(>tli Sep- 
tember \amuitta) X.'D. 1160; and Tlmrsday, lltb Sejjteuiber [pd ridnnniifa ) ajid 
Saturday, ITtli Octo1)er {anicinta] A.D. 116!. It Avill lie .seen that ]ion(‘ oi' tliese 
six dates falls on "Wednesday, the day mentioned in thi' inscidption. D', lioivei'er. we 
disregard the intercalary month Asadha in tlie laA-mentioned year, in (dlier words, 
if we take Bhudi'upada va. it. {punditinutu), we slionld obtain Wednesday, the 
16tli August llol. 

.Tnotlier question to be noted in tin’s connection is : Who was Itana-iiala in 
wlio.se reign the inscrijition is dated ’r lie l)ears the titles U'^ugned to a ruling chief, 
but liis name does not occur in the Waiiisavari of tlie Clianilia PLajas. The cogiiumeu 
pcila raises the presumption that he was a ruler of tlie neigld louring State of Dalor. In 
the genealogical list of the Palaiiria raja" ww tind tlie names Itaaa-nifdla, Baja Butjal 
2i\is}L Briiiui-iJiallo w^liicli I believe to be all comqitions of liana -pal a. It still remains 
to explain how the name of this Eana-pala can occur e.ii a fountain luiilt by a feuda- 
torv of Lalita-varman of Clia nba and, as stated in tli(' pru-iasci, in the hitter’s reign. 

The mo.st plausible explanation seems to me that the Balanria iPlja conquered 
Curah and had his name carved on the fountain of Devi-rl-kothi, in token of his vic- 
tory over his Chamba rival. If so, it must have happened after A.D. 1170. as Lalita- 
varman was in that year still the acknowledged ruler of Pnhgi. Our chronological 
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data are iiufortunately too vague to allow us to arrive at more certain con- 
clusions. 

Another chronological puzzle is furnished by the Sai fountain inscription 

(No. 35). The date runs thus; sdstrlye sami-dt 1 

Dateof Aia'ia-pala of Baior. t ± ■ . i .TrrA 

Caitravu. ti. aasamyam Kcilir gatani varsunam 
I'hasitaih (?) 427[7^\30 nbhau Kali-joramdnam 482000 .... s/'ima[d]’'Ajai/a- 
pdla-cleva-rdijye samvat .... 

The date is expressed in three different ways ; in the Sastra era, in the Kali- 
yuga and in the regnal year of Ajaya-pala. The use of the Kali-yuga is of 
special interest, as it is hardly ever resorted to in epigraphical records.^ Not only 
is the actual year {i.e. the number of years ehrjjsed) given as 4270, Ifut also the 
number of the remaining years of the period, namely, 427,730 (the second 7 has 
been left out by mistake in the inscidption, or may we assume that the mark 
above is a kind of tash'iid ?), the two figures together yielding 432,000 as the 
total number of years of which the ‘‘Era of Sin” consists. Kali 4270 corresjfonds 
toA. D. 116S-69, or in the case of expired years A.D. 1169-70. The expression 
Kcdir-gotam vnrmndm 4270 probably stands for Kaler-gata-var-Ani 4270 ; in 
any case the use of the word gata indicates that expired years are meant, It is 
interesting, that the same method of noting the remaining vears of the Kali-vnga 
is still followed in calendars used in Ivfismir.- 


The date Caitra va. tl. 10 of Kali 4270, the year being expired, would 
correspond to A.D. 1170, March 14, Saturday. There is, however, reason to 
doulat the correctness of the date. The Slstra year corresponding to the Kali year 
4270 would be 42 to (current! but— strange to say — the inscription shows only traces 
of one figure which can hardly be anything but the numeral 1.® This discrepancy 
is difficult to explain. The way in which the Kali date is noted, shows that there can 
have been no mistake on the part of the stone-mason, though he certainly left 
out a figure in the second iiuinljer indicating the remaining years of the Kali-yuga. 
3Iay we assume that the author of the inscrijotiou, who evidently was not a man 
of great culture, noted a wrong year of the Kali-yuga, or are we to believe 
that he did not even know the year of the poinilar Sastra era ? The former alter- 
native seems the more phrusible. 

Assuming then that the Sastra year 1 is correct, we .should have to choose between 
4201 vcorresponding to Kali 4227) and 4301 (correspouding to Kali 4327). On ac- 
count of the character I do not think it possil)le thett the inscription belongs either 
to the 11th or to the 14th century. It will I)e noticed that both the numbers 4227 
and 4327 have three figures in common with 4270, the Kali year mentioned in the 
inscription. It is, therefore, by no moans impossible that the latter has been erro- 
neously substituted for one or other of the two former. The corresponding Christian 


1 Fleet, Gi'x'lu Intrud. p. C9 footnote. To the instances qnuteil by Dx. Fk-ec 1 may add the stone 

inscription in the temple of Txiloknath (Siva) at Tlanrti, the capital of the Hill State of the same name, dated 

Ivnli-yuga 4622 (A.D. Io20l and the Ivhunmuli (IvaSmIr) stone inscription dated Kali 4530. Sastia s-i,hvT,t d. 
(A.D. 1428) in the reign of Snitau 7.aiuu-l-‘abidin. 

- Cf. Ijid. Ant. Vol. XX, pp. 149 f. 


3 

tvhieh I 


rnfovtunately the Sastra year is also doubtful. It will be noticed that after the partly destroyed symbol 
read “ one ” there is an open space, perhaps meant for a second figure. 
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dates B'ould be Tnesdar, 31st Marcli 112."), or Friday, 4tli April 1225. On account 
of tlie script, I consider tlie latter date the more probable of the two. 

In the second line we find a third date, expressed in the regnal year of a ruler 
of the name of Ajaya-pala. But after the word sanicat there is a blank, the 
figure of the year haying been omitted. Ajaya-pala hears the full titles of a 
ruling chief, bat his name does not occur in the genealogical roll of the Eajasof 
Chainba. The surname -pdJa of itself indicates that he did not belong to the 
house of Musuoa. M’e know, howcA'cr, that the chiefs of the neighbouring Hill 
State of Baler (Skr. Vallapurat were distinguished by that surname. Their in- 
fluence over Curah has already been proved by the inscriptions of Trailokya-deva. 
It is therefore not unreasonable to hope that in the present case also their 
VainidKall will help us to solve the problem. 

The genealogical list of the Balaurias contains the name Ajaya-pala as fifth 
descendant of Kalasa-pala and as son and successor of Aruna-malla. In another 
place in the Vumdvall we find the same name in the Hindi form Aje TCd, as son 
of Baja Eannl. I have pointed out above that Arttnn-maUa ixiA Raid Han ul are 
both probably corrujitioiis of liana-pdla, so that in all probability Ajaya-piila was 
the son and successor of Bana-jiala whose name occurs in one of the Pevl-ri-kothi 
inscriptions (No. 31). If this conclusion is correct, it Avonld afford fresh jti'oof 
that at the end of the 12th and in the beginning of the 13th century the Balauria 
Kajas held temporary sway over Curah. I may add that the omission of the figure 
of the regnal year to a certain extent supports my conjecture. The man Avho 
composed the inscription would have had no difficulty in ascertaining the year of 
accession of a local ruler. But the circumstance that the exact duration of -Ajaya- 
pfila’s reign aaus evidently unknoAA'ii to the jACOjile ot Sai, jAoints to the fact that 
he was an alien prince, Avhose capital was situated at a considerable distance. The 
author of the inscription evidently failed to obtain the desired information and 
the year of iLjaya-pala’s accession has remained a blank up to the ]jresent day. 

If then Ave may assume that the Ajaya-p'ala, of the Sai inscription A\as a Baja ot 
Balor, we haA'e proof of the Kali date being Avrongly noted. Bor in the years A.H. 
1160 and 1170 we find Lalita-Vcxrman of Cliam1)a as acknoAvledged liege-lord of two 
Banas in Curah and in Bangi. It is, therefore, highly improbable that in A.H. 
1170 a Band of Sai should liaA'c been the vassal of the ruler of Balor. 

It is to Ite hoped that fresh epinraphical discoA'eries hi Chamha Avill add to our 
chronological material. At present the conclusions arrived at arc to a large degree 
uncertain. Before leaving the sidiject. I Avish to note one point. In the Hadvar 
and Loh-Tihri inscriptions, which haA'e yielded more satisfactory results than any 
of the other epigraphs discussed, the dates work out well according to 2^dr)jimdAa 
system. This renders it probable that this system aaus followed in connection 
AA'ith the Sastra era, not only in the lluhammadan period but also in the 11th and 

12th centuries. 
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Chaptek Y.— the CHAHBA YAMSAYALI. 

Evoin ancient times it has ]3een the custom amoiiif the royal and iiohle families 

of India to keep a careful record of their pedigree. 

U.-e of tambaiah^. Kalhaiia lueutious several ''Lists of King's'’ which he 

had consulted tvlien composing’ his Rajatarahgini. " Eleven works of former 
scholars,” he saysd “ containing’ the chron'icles of the kings, I have inspected.” 
Kaihana’s hook itself is, as the name ” Eiver of Kings ” indicates, in reality an 
amplilied Yarhsavali of the rulers of Kasmir. Inserted in laudatory inscriptions 
are often found the pedigrees of donors AAhieh, no doubt, had been taken from 
authentic genealogies. This is definitely stated in the Palam Avell inscription of the 
reign of Balhan preserved in the Dellii Museum of xkrchaiology (Catalogue Ko. B. 31. 
After the poet has enumerated ht)th the paternal and maternal pedigrees of the 
founder of the Avell, a Thaknr of the naine of Udhar, he proceeds to say (verse 19) : 
“ In the comjtosition known as 'the Genealogy’ ( 17/ A6Y/,Y('/7') both pedigrees have 
already been fully described, here i)t this Eulogy {Tyaki8tt\ the names have oulv 
been reproduced to call them to memory.” Ainoiyg tlm Chamha epigraphs rve have 
an instance of a Yanisavali in the MC\l-Kihar fountain inscription iKo. 31). 

William (Hoorcroff- rr as the first to draw the attention of students of Indian 
history to the exi.stence of such documents in the Panjah Hills. While staying 
AA'ltli the fainons Katoc Ptaja Saifisar Cand of Kangra, he notes the following : 
“ Saiisar Chaiid deduces his descent from ^tlahadeo, and has a pedigree in which his 
ancestors arc traced to their celestial progenitor, through many tlionsaiid vears. I 
requested to have a copy of this document, and some Kashmir Pundits were ordered 
to transcribe it against my return. The pedigree is written in ver,,e, and coittains in 
general little mure than the birth and death of eacli male individual of tlie fainilv.” 
It is a well-known tact that Hoorcroft never returned to take possession of his C 02 )y 
of the Katoc \ aiiisa\ali tihich h:s noble host had ordered to he jjrejjaved for him 

Cunningham fully recognised the historical importance of the Yariisatmlis. Iji 

s^jeaknig of that of the Katoccs, he remarks: '-Their 

histork-ai yaIuc. p ji • r. , 

g'eiieaiogy irom the lime ot the foimder Susanna Clmndra 
appears to me to have a much stronger claim to our h/.-lief tlian any one of the long 
strings of names shoAvn hy the more poAverful families of Kajputana.” The correct- 
ness of this remark AAnth rcgaKl to other Yamsavalis also is borne out hy the fact 
tliat they contain names knoAvu from epigraphical or literary sources* In his 
account of the Panjah Hill States he puhlLshed lij,ts of tin* Eajas of Kahgni. 
Nurpnr. Alandi, Chamha and Eajanri. A list of the Rdjas of Knlu, evident] v 
draAvn from a Yariisavali, had been Tireviously edited by Caiitain Harconrt ^ 


^ Bajut. I, 1a : iiAnU. Stem, Vul. 1. p. 3. 
VvH. T; p. 145. 
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I’he Gliamba A ainsarali contains, besides the names ox the llajas already pnb- 
lislied by Cnnninyham, an account of the more promment ainonu’ them. Its 
value as a historical document hiis Ijeen fully proved lyv the study of the in- 
scrijjtions, which, on the ore hand, has confirmed its credilnlity and, on the other, 
derived from it much supjxort in deciding chronologic;d questions. I have, therefore, 
thoiuiht it fit to edit here, with the jxermission of His Highness the Raja of Chamba, 
the A anisavaii both in original and in English translation. In my subsequent 
historical notes, 1 shall often have occasion to refer to this document which, together 
with the inscriptions and the Kasmir Ohroiiicle, forms our chief source of inform- 
ation for Chamba history. 

The present edition of the Ahiriisavall is l)ased on only one manuscript of recent 
ilanuscript^! datc. Xotu ithstaudiug repeated enquiries, I have 

not succeeded in recovering any other copy in Sanshrit. 
There existed — so I am told — an authentic copy wdiich was preserved by the Haja- 
guru, but was accidentally destroyed by fire. An Urdu version of this document is 
still extant, and forms the liasis of the liistory of Chamba pulilished in the State 
Gazetteer by I)r. J. Hutchison.^ Erom a comparison of the two it appears that the 
lost State Ahrnisavali cannot have materially differed from the copy here edited, 
though perhaps it was somewhat fuller in detail and composed in loss corrupt 
Sanskrit. That it was a doenment of any literary preteu''ions may rightly be 
doubted. Besides the Sanskrit manuscrijit, there exist a certain number of 

‘Giansaulis” in the vernacular. Though these are clearly translations tVom 
the Sanshrit, they may sometimes he consulted with erdvantage as a help in 
elucidating obscure passages. They arc. however, to Ire used with due caution, 
as their compilers themselrcs have often failed to understand the original. 

The Sanskrit A'aiirsavaii is metrical throughout and consists of 120 stanzas 

in the Anusiiihh (Slol-a) metre commoiilv used in 

Contents. _ . ’ ' . ' 

epic com2)o.sitions It may he divided itrto a mythical 
and a historical portion, Ixut it should lie uudei-'^tood that the former presumably 
contains hi,storical and the latter certainly legendary elements. The mythical 
portion wEicli is comprised in the first 31 stanzas is based on the Pnranas. It con- 
tains 112 names of kinys which agree very closely rvith those found in the Bhauu- 
vatapurana {S'kandha 9, Adhycti/a 1-12). Often there is verbal agreement, so that 
we may assume that this book formed the source for the lAuunie ])ortion of the 
Vamsavali. It is nothing but a string of names ; only sparingly, a few details are 
inserted regarding the most prominent personages in the list. 

The progenitor of the Solar F.acc is Xarayana who is followed by Brahma, 
Alarici, Kasyapa, Vivasvaiit, Alauu, and so on. The thirty-fourLh of the list is 
Campa, the mythical founder of the town of Campa, immely, that on the Ganges; 
and the forty-fourth Bhagiratha the hero of the rvell-known myth of the de>C(‘nt 
of that river from heaven. In verse 20 we find Rama the heros eponymos of the 


^ A Chronitlv of Cliaiiiba was by Mr. A\ . B'l'-liaiiaH iii P tin j ah Ac/ts aud 

and Indiaa Sutes and Qiuritn, Tol. IV. pn. 12, 31. 51. .'2. 03, 111 and 1.^3. It wa" 
scraps prepared by Thaktir Das of tlie ^^cotvh :Mi-^iun, in tin* Cliamba uiid fruiti 

that Punjab Himalayan State.” It is A’ery incuiTuct rwt^aid^ propi-r name-' 


Yoi. Ill, p. :jrS. 

*• iMtiapilcd tVwm Avviiacular 
a Kind uf ijaliAV clirunicle uf 
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Kamayanaj and in the next verse king Xala, the hushand of the faithful Dania- 
vanti. The eishtv-first of the list is dklaru the reviver of the Solar Race, who is said 
to have settled in the village of Kalapa. In the Siikya, Suddhoda and Laiigala, 
mentioned in verse 33, we recognise Sakyaniuni the Buddha, his father (here his 
son !) Suddhodana and his son (here his grandson) B.ahula. With Sumitra, the 
112th from Narayana the Solar Race is said to have become extinct. 

Here, from verse 35, begins the second part which relates to the history of 
Chamha. The compiler has not shown much skill in connecting ihe Puranic 
portion uith his own composition. He has simply gone hack to Maru mentioned 
twenty-six generations Ijefore as the reviver of the Solar Race and pro'uotcs him 
to the rank of jirogenitor of the Chamlja Rajas. We shall not follow his narrath'e 
here, hut only consider its value as a historical document. 

The Yarirlavali, in its present shape, is undoubtedly a modern composition. It 
, breaks oil abruntlv in the midst of the N Cirpur war 

(joiiiposition and histoiTcul value. , ^ 

and can, therefore, not have been compiled before A.D. 
1612. Possibly it belongs to a still later date, as tlie coiieludini? portion seems to 
be missing. It was evidently written at a time when the knowL.'dge of Sanskrit 
was very scanty. The 11th or 12Th century would have produced something better. 

On the other hand, it cannot be doubted that the compiler used documents of 
a much earlier date. Otherwise it would he iuexplicable that the names of Rajas, 
who lived many centuries before, are placecl in the right order of succession. Clcarlv 
these names could uot have Imeu preserved by merely verbal tradition. There is, 
however, no evidence of any portions of older records having Ireen embodied in the 
Vamsavali. The language is throrrghout ungrammatical and the mode of expres- 
sion clumsy. Already in verse SO we hud mention made of the klu'ihals (San- 
skritized as Miidgala !) in the reign of Vijaya-varinmi, who cannot have ruled later 
than the 13th century. It seems, therefore, that the Iriographical particulars 
contained in the Vamsavali are mainly derived from oral tradition. This explains 
why the Xarasimha temple at Brahmor is wrongly ascribed to Heru-vaimaii (verse 
15), and why we are told that the inscription oir the brazen l)ull of Siva contains 
an edict (Skr. sdsaua) of that ruler (verse 17). The compiler merely I’epcats 
traditions which are still curreih at Brahmor. Yet mo.st of such traditions are uii- 
doulhedly based on history and sometimes receive corroboration from authentic 
records. The account of the restoration of the Chamba .sliriues by Piatap Singh 
(verses 98-103)— leaving aside the personal interference of Yisnu— is fully con- 
firmed by a copper-plate is.sued liy that priiice on the occasion of the consecration of 
the Laksmi-Narayana temple. 

Of the great majority of Rajas the A amsavall mentions nothing hat their 
names; of a few a compcirativcly long account is given in vhich often trillino- 
details are treated at a length out of proportion to the limited size of the cliroiiicle. 
It can hardly he a matter of doubt that tire anonymous Avriter was a Brahman. 
His history is largely a hisioria sacra and he dwells with evident delidit on mira- 
culous events and pious acts, such a.s the foundation of sanctuaries and donations 
to the twice-born. The efficacy of asceticism {tapus) is also duly exemplified. 
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We may further surmise that the author was a native of Chamba, and perhaps 
held some distinguished position at the Baja’s court. This explains his partiality 
to his native land and its rulers. We know from contemporaneous Muhammadan 
historians that the part taken by Prthvi Singh of Chamba in the reduction of 
Jagat Singh, the warlike Raja of Nfirpur, was humbler than the Chamba chroni- 
cler would fain make us believe. We are, therefore, all the more justified in 
not too readily accepting his statement of the great victories won by Vijaya-varman 
over the Kiras and Kasmiras — not to speak of the “ Mudgalas ” — of which 
the Ka^mir chronicles know nothing. May we ascribe to the same propensity — 
either of the compiler or more probably of some earlier annalist — that we miss in 
his list the name of Salavahana, who, as we know from Kalhana, was “uprooted ” 


by Anantadeva of Kasmir ? 

Whatever the shortcomings of the composer of our VamsWali may be, it 
would be unfair not to recognise that, thanks to his efforts, a considerable 
number of ancient legends and traditions, partly based on history, have been pre- 
served which otherwise might have become lost. The chief value, however, of 
the document for the present work lies in its core — the list of Chamba Rajas. In 
connection with what has been said above regarding the unsatisfactory methods 
of dating the inscriptions, it will be evident that a reliable list of the rulers men- 
tioned therein must be of real help in deciding chronological questions. The trust- 
worthiness of the list can, on the other hand, be tested by the epigraphical records, 
and this has been done with the following results. 

Among the eighteea Rajas from !Maru to Sahilla, who are said to have ruled 
at Brahmor, only Meru-varman is definitely proved l)y his inscriptions to a histori- 
cal person. Adi-varman, Deva-varman and Musana-vtirman are also historical, at 
least if we may identify them with the Aditya-varman, Divakara- (or Deva-) 
varman and Musuna of the inscriptions. But in any cfise, these eighteen names, if 
historical, are not placed in the right order, for we do not find the names of Meru- 
varman’s father, grandfather and great-grandfather in the same succession in 
which they occur in two of his inscriptions. The name of Maru, as we have 
seen, has been arbitrarily taken from the Puraiia. Ho is, therefore, as little en- 
titled to the rank of founder of the Cambyal clan as Kalapa- grama (wherever that 
place may be) is to be regarded as their ancestral home. In Mcru-varmau’s inscrip- 
tions the historical progenitor of his race is mentioned under the name of MiisCura. 

Prom Sahilla onwards the names can in general be proved to be historical and 
are, moreover, placed in the correct order, but occasionally names appear to have 
been left out, transposed or interpolated. Me may, therefore, assume that from the 
time that the town of Chamba became the seat of government a genealogical roll 
was kept which, though not without undergoing some modifications, has been pre- 
served in the present Varhsavali. Prom A. II. 1330 onwards the correctness of 
the list is attested by an uninterrupted series of epigraphical records. 

Prom what has been remarked above, it will be clear that the ariisavali cannot 


possess any real value for the ancient geography of 
Chamba. Me find indeed place-names — either written 


in their modern form, such as Pangt (spelled Feint v. 58), Rol{a) (v. 102), 
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lih(iTi;lu llOj. Svlc]iPA\ii\ i v'. ;jG', and Kuhriior n) (v. 120); nr Avroiigly Sans- 
krit i-.'r. Kofn \\\. Ill and 115 > iii^tnad d' Kulufa and G I'rjja rdti'c ' v. 91) lor 
Gu,-j<i",i r'ish-ii {Giijf(l.t'. Till- only naini--^ nivn in tln-ii' correct Samkrit lorni 
are C'liiipu V. GO. etc.', Irdp/tfl iv. 7*), etc-j and KaGiuru. For Kiliigri'i rve dnd 
oner the correct ancient name Triijiirta iV. 93). Init cFcrvliere the Kaja ol that 
district indicated ii< yd/j/trukotil.a v 101 an adjective (k-rir'-d I'roni the name 
dSnijo r-Lut- It nei-d hardly he deinointra.ted that the roini adopted 

f;y ( 'un nineliam a-- the ancie.-U inine ol itralimor, apparcntlv on no other authority 
tlianthe \ aiinav all, !•< ]nirely imauinaiy. T'he document ilsrll alTords coiiA'incing- 
proof to tliat elTcet, for it as-erts i' vi-rsi- tlTj th:it ■' \hii-ina]mra’' I’alleeed to liaA'e been 
named after the Vai'iiinit dynastyj wa- founded by i\Iaru. although it is not till four 
ueiiei-atious after liim (ver^e ttO) lliat the tir-Nt Varmaii. named Adi-varrnau, appears 
OH the scene ! i',ut all di-cussion on thi.s point is superlluous, as Ave noAV possess 
two earl\ iiiscrijitious which prove the ancient name of ISrahnior to liaA'e been 
liroliinupv ra. 

There is htirdly ruor.- -.■•.•ason Im- ;iecepiiim- the JJi'dliCt-xtirit (a'.I). Deved.d 

(v. 19), .Sp/t/rd ; V. .hOj and GoTi (v. in.3j as the u’eiiuiue ancient tiamesof the hitdhal 
rivi-r, the Niilau'e DyOl. the ^alfi stream :uul tiie \ illau’C of Carl in Ivfihax'a. It is 
curious to meet with a ])lace-name JI id: nln-lolu \y . 7S' Athich ocenrs also in 
au insc'.'ijitiou (.No. 17) under the form I\I<il:iilii. hut tln-i-e is no ])roof that in both 
cases tile same ])laee is nn-ant. 


TK.XT. 

tTRigt i 

rf || ? ii 

I'lr&l Viirt. 

Pi^mfrtT<fTSf5^T l 

frt; ii 5 11 

^rt; II 8 II 
agnftt n h 
3=f^3iTS??j || 4 || 

W i; s it 

- AIs. s:t = < 5:^ ndijl 
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mTrT^T-J»?t ^ fliTf5T?T I 
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^TrT; qgjZI'ftT^ ; 

!| e. !l 
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> 
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’^^l|?|J§'5fT51J^^5Tl^l%cTJT^ 11 ^ 8 11 

im ii ^iji. n 

?T^2ff»Tf€fr 1 

5!^^ HfI«kr?IcTT 11 ti 

W TTl^cj; %m I 

?T?r: 11 ^^11 

^rfl g’ft 1 

WrnsfVTIT^g^ vrRt ^ 5^5% II R': II 

HTgfl^T^ ii ii 

5^f^s5r wg^TPT i 
^Tg^TfT: f!oecT; |l 3 o « 

Nj ' 

ff^r^ i 

1%t?t ii mi 

■=srm^: w \^\\ 

ffW'^T^5^ WtCt WfT; 1 

■o 

^?i: II%5T^^T(^?oRt Ii 

w. I 

sj 

II 1 8 II 


Second Part. 

Tmf ^f%ft I 

TT5T^i€lT f^^TUTWT W^RIWre ^^cfR W ^'i \\ 
^T3imTT«iT I 

fsT^JSI Tryf%“ II II 

rt^ 5n^T UcafT gw f’lg II II 

?r rT^xf^fR^'- ^<mTf%nx: i 

rm^f^TfXT #lHT(?)gg II II 

JTTT^rWfS^Tf^Wfn t^aiWT rl^: II ^£.11 


1 MS. «f%. : MS. B?fT. 

^ MS. . 3 MS. 

' MS. ^?Tc(=4^^. s ms. "!T^^. 

'« MS. Otst inB n MS. B'Wfe. 

MS W’T 51 5?^ ff . 


' MS. 

* 3 rs. ^e« 6 tl^^. 

® MS. 

■- MS. t=i?. 
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^TSfrrrrs^ i 

wgt 2I^T li 8 ° II 

fT^T JIcT; ^ ^>IT=^T^: fTT?: ! 

^?:i^^’bnFrRc^^^ ii 8 ^ ii 

CT^T TrT^?:T’Efs?2f# 1 

?:T^TfTr ^Wy^rflT II 8 R n 

fTf%f5mJIT=^ra?T^ fefT: I 

Ifi ?rr35if%'flf n 8 ^ ii 

^rt^nTTW^r rrf ^ i 

5r*TtS^f?^fT: II 8 8 II 

^T=gTW ^?rt(?,)^^ftf?:^ i 

ferra II 8 yi 11 

irfjT^tJi i 

^3T vr5^'T^ ?r^ JTWTfvjTfU II 8 4 II 

II 8^ II 

rm TTW f^TUf^T Jird ^ffTT: I 

fft^ TT^T ?:^g^ ^rr: ii 8*^ ii 

7Tik(ft ^fTT i 

t^mt 7T’5@55tft ^r{^ II 8£- 11 

c 

g ^ <5IlfT ^g^rlT 1 

cfT Hf% II yie ii 

ii^Tf% ^rot i 

fd««i ?rr^ffts ^T%# Hfrt%fi: II y,^ II 

rT ^T 1 

dWT f%rr[T II y.^ II 

f? I 

^?P5rT5Tt ^T ^rdT ^T ii y,^ ii 

% w^: ’eitht; ii uls ii 

TT'^ ’^TcdT ^ d^^?l I 

^■ra wff ?T=fTcfr*T: ii y,n ii 
5Tt3T l^fT^nR ^?:T=i rf fdt^ g I 

?:T’af ?rT7fe5ff g ^frii^TTr ii y^ ii 

^TT^gpn^^T ’^^rncig^ nwi’^g i 
jj^ n y'S ii 

^ MS. Tf^ perhaps Tf^T. 


= Perhaps 

* MS. ^?T. 
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1TWt»TTT5n^ rl^ f^TlT I 

11 v=^ 11 

^ ^rri’ 1 

sn^T ii ii 

=f^T Fr«^T^ «T^T7f?T; I 

^r.fTTOT^TKcrT TT=5T fTfI^^nf^ Sfw \\\^ Ii 

w^T ■s5^^T5rrf^?ii?TT i 

^^w^ HFTTf^cT^-nftcg^T w m w 

^rr: FnTW rTrr: t^Tfw’gr firr; i 

TTWT rf--^^ ^Ttflsr: ii ^ ii 
^TWT ^1%^^?TTFng^ ?mfFf FiferT; 1 

3 

Tist^ -iJ^^Tfc^TWfflTfjTT; ii??t 11 II 

f? IK 8 II 

IfIT H?T II i'i, li 
^T^T 1 

n^T^Ti^rf^^T^ilTiT^Tfw: %m ii ii 

g^Hn'VfT^ ^msp tRTn^nT^iT^^f\^ i 

^r^r^frfiR^ = 5 fll^?if^frr h 5 ^: ii ^'S n 
giTTt 1 

^JTT^RUwfrrfrf^^m: 11 11 

fwf%<5r gf! ^wit ^ I 

cTt ^^Tf»T^:f^?ITTr II t,cL 1 ' 

T%^TXgR5T rfSTT I! 'So 

W^ fTT^w^?! f^fi: ii ii 

^m^TOTFf 11 'SS 

^T52i^T5X?TXg5^’" ^Rf^c^T | 

l[«=f fil- ^5^1 f? I 


f^I^T ’^^^Rl^i’fTfgcrT 11 '38 11 


‘ J\jS. '!!TF. 

" 3JS. wfqqi^i. 

" 5iS. fwW^T — 


- JIS. ^3'»;. 

‘ This Ttrse is evidently corrupt. 
’ 3IS. ■^,<fT. 

1- ilS- 


11 


•" ^rs. Tm. 

" 3IS. tffci'SW. 
^ ilS. 

'- ids. ^(ir^. 
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crm^WT^ nffWT: ^ h 'SUl II 

t^n g m: i 

^TftfTr: ^g?iT- ?[i=^ g nmni: ii ii 
vrTf%r^rt^p^Tg^T^i^rT5€ii* ftr^i irfe i 

ferTT^^ wTlftTflT^g^^m: IrlT: II 'SS Ii 
fRifig gRi^ifi i 
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SIS. fw^. -.MS. *?gtTT. 

SIS. ^ Tijis pa'3.1 ji. I am uua'o’.o to rt-=tortf. 

Pertaps 'KN sjhiT is to le re.il. ' SIS. ^’SfT M?-3. 

SIS. S'.Ha'tTu -'-' ' mitti-J ill SIS. 

stmt: ivoulii uu a bi-tti-i- rtadiii^. 

SIS. ftW^SlMIT: ’' SIS. ^7MM?5r 

TLis Terse is oosture. Pernaps MMir?; 


.MS. MTSfirar. 


Ti-i.'L '«..:d3u:'. ’un;!'jti.',:;j_r]b;£-. 

Peiliaj’S T!? := ro L.,- read. 

Pi 'Jiaji-' MTMrMTTT^MT is to Lc- read. 

SIS. 
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If^TTT Irl^T^ =gTf*T^: I 
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^fquqiq^i^ i 

tqr^rqr ^q® wif^qi^i ii ^ ° ^ ii 

qi^qf^»j,^t fqm qrq^^ifjqi: i 

q^fq qr^qr ttstt^ qqqiqqrnq?;;' n h 

qyt^qTTwqwTqq^T uiqq qtgrq i 

^q qq q^TWq qq »fmq II ? o ij. n 

qrqqiqq^qT qqrf qqjqr qi^c i 
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’ MS. = MS. ^f- = MS. fvri?j ^Tn^%. 

^ MS. ^ * MS. ^ fT-gj^ff Vern. ^1% ^1 «fl. 

<^MS. ^f%. : MS. TT5iT*nHii » MS. ^Bct. 

® In the MS. the second half of verse 107 and the first half of verse 108 have been transposed. 
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TT^SJT^ TJMrTT II ^»<L II 

fl^ ^5T ^ 1 

q^lfq^ f^siTfq qfqJTSfiTT II U ° I! 
q^fq^Tri:- ^Twrfq »qT^r i 

e 

fqWT^ ^fqiTT %qT^tq^^wr II U I 1 1 
fq^lsTTWq^firWTST^STTfq ^1=?!; I 

t^TT '^ri II t II 
^q^IT’srtSIjf.JT^ ficl 1 

J. >. 

ij^r »i3^^mwTsfq wraqr: ii n 

^ iT^t Tr#^^T^T^^Tl%'q I 

'i. vs 

qf qqw Uia ITW^fll II u 8 II 

vim g i 

^Tw^ri; II u a. 1 1 

^^WTfiqWT•4^Tf^ ^f^qiTiT II U4 H 

fUfTW^TW^q^t cT^ ?I^lf?f^T??i^ I 

'i 

%?rTf^i5€f5TqTT5T II U'3 1 1 

^ZTsf^T ^Tmqfif^fqT ^ifrs^T'f^fqg:® i 

"f r^T^tf^ffr; ^nfrrrrqf^^T ii ii 
Iff^T 5=!T?T I 

Vr^^Tfliq# fqriw ^irjg^rl: II lliL w 
fqqiq qqJTT^3THT^M5^ wJ I 
q^%w <J^J \\ = n 


TEAaSLATIOX. 

AuORATIOX TO THE ILLUSTRIOUS GuRU. 

'While boB-iug before XTirayaiia who by the qualities of Illusion has created the 
Universe [which had been] absorbed at the end of the Kalpa (may He protect it ! i 
to obtain [our] wishes, this string of the Solar Eacc has been wound round His neck. 

The Self-existent (Brahma) was bom from the navel-lotus of Narayana, Marioi 
from his (Brahma'sl mind, and [from 3Iarici[ Kasyapa the patriarch. From 
him (Kasyapa) by Aditi was born Tir-nsvant ; the son of Vivasvant was Hanu, 
the god of the funeral oblation (s-rdddha-deva). From the nose of Mann, while 
sneezing, sprang his son IksA'aku, his (Iksviiku’si son was 'i^ikuksi, and Vikuksi 
had a son called Puranjaya, also known by the names of Indravaha and Kakutstha . 

1 The correct form rvonld be — - oIS. " MS. ^ omitted. 

4 31S. ci oinitted. " MS. — Ob^'-ure. 

T R: ■* MS. 
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Froiii him (Piiraujaya) [sprang] Aiienas; his (Aneiias’) sou was Pitliu ; Prthu’s 
sou was Yisvaganclhi ; from him (^VisYagandhi) [sprang] Caudra ; and YuvanaA'a 
was the son of Caudra. His sou was Sidjasta £iud his i^Sabasta’s) sou was known as 
Brhadasya His \^Brhadasva's) son was KuYalavdsYalia, also named HlrLindhumara ; 
DrdhaA'a was his (^KuYalayaswaka's) son and his i DrdhasYa'si son nas known 
as HaryasYa-Yiknmbha. BarhiuasYa was the son of Yiknmbha. and KrsasYa- 
Senajit was his i BarhinasvcVsl son. YuYanasYa was his (IvrsdsYa’s) son, and by 
the piercing of the womb [of his mother 1 was born [his son] -Mdndhatar thc 
Emperor, also called Trasaddasyn. Pis (^laudhatar’s'i son nas Purukutsa ; his 
',^Pnrukntsa's) son Trasaddasyn \ II) ; from him (Trasaddti.syu! was born {t;erse 
10) Anaranya ; his (]Anaranya’s') .son wa'' Haryam a ill)miud from him (Harya'va) 
[sprang] Aruna. Prom him (ArninC Avas born IS ibandhaiia ; [from Yibandliana] 
Satyavrata-Trisahknka. Trisaiiku's sou Avas Hariscandra ; from him (Ilariscandra) 
Avas born the king Piohita through a sacrifice to Yanina ; and his (Bohita’s) 
son AYas Harita.^ His (Harita’sl son Avas Campa who founded the town of Cani[)a. 
Sudera was his (campfCs) son, his (SndcYa’s) son Avas Yijaya, and his (Yijaya's]) 
son Bharnka. His (Bharuka'*s) son was called Yrka, and his (Yrka's) Bahuka. 
Sagara, the uniYcrsal monarch {calcnivartin), Avas his (Babnka's) son, Asa- 
maujasa Avas the son of Sagara ; his (Asamaujasa’s) son was Amsumant, his 
(AiiiArmanfs) Dilipa. his (!>ilipa's) Bdiagiratha. Prom Bhagiratha [sjiram'-’i 
Srata, from him ^Sruta) Yabha ; and SindhndYipa from him i Yabha). His 
(Sindhudvipa’st son was Ayutayus, his (Ayutayus’) Etnparna, his (Ptiiparna’s) 
SaiTakama ; his iSarvakama’s) Sndasa, and his (Sudasa’s) Sarvasaha, also named 
Kalmasapada. The son of Sudasa’s son aaus knoAvn as Asmaka. His (Asmaka’sl 
son, Hulaka, liy name, aaus guarded by women and therefore called Yarikavaca 
lYomen-armoured”), the progenitor of the warrior caste. Basaratha was the 
son of Mrilaka, Asmaka’s son. Prom him i Dasaratha) [sprang] AidaYida, from him 
(AidaYida) AYas horn VisYusaha, and from him tViBrasaha') Khatvahga the iiniYer- 
sal monarch \cakravartiii) who in a moment attained spiritual wisdom. Prom 
Khatrafiga [sprang] Dirghabahn, from him i Dirghahahu) Eaghn, [and] from 
Baghii Aja Prom him (Ajai [sprang] king Daiaratha (II) from Avhom came 
forth Hard (Yisnn'i [verse 20) in his fonr-foid incarnation as Eamacandra and 
his brothers. His (Rama’s) .son was Knsa, his (Kus'a’s) Atithi, [and] the son of 
Atithi was Yhsadha The sou of Yisadha was king Y ala, his (Yala’s) son was 
Puaclarrka. KsemadhanA'an was his { bundarlka’sj son and from him (Ksema- 
dhaiiA’an) again aaus born BcA^aiuka. [DcYanika’s son was] Pariyatra, from him 
(Pariyatra) [sprang] Bala [and] from Bala, Sthala. Prom him (Sthala) sprang Yajra- 
nabha, the ruler of the earth, who Avas born from a beam of the Suii. SYac;uria 
was horn from him (d ajrauabha), fiom him (Svaguna) AYdhrti and from him 
(Yidhrti) Hiranyanabha, the best of royal sages, who finst became the disciple 
of Jaimini and from whom the teacher of the Y^oga, YajhaYalkya, the saae of 
Kosala, attained doubt-dispelling spiritual wi.nlom, wliicli caused the areat \'( aa 


' Hero ti.ree names whie'li are f lund iu 
YauvriDESva and Harlta. 


(he JiJiayavaii'-jti'rana i&, 0, 1-i) have lean oniitted, naujely, A.nliarjsa 
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to rise. His (Hiranyiimiblia’s) son n'as named Pusya, from him (Pusya) [wa.s 
born] Dhruyasandbi, whose son was AgniTarna the hing. Prom him (Agni- 
varna) was formerly born the C| nick Harn, the king accomjdished in Toga, who in 
the Age of Sin (Kali-yaga) revired the Solar Race which had become extinct. 
After he (Alarut' had settled at tlie village of Kalapa, a son Prasnsruta was born 
to him. Sandhi was his iPrasnsmta’s) son, Amarsana, his (Sandhi’s) , and Sahasvaiit 
his (Amaisana's ;. His i SahasA-ant’s) rvas Visvasfdiva whose son Avas Brhadbala' avIio 
Avas killed by Abhi nanyu in the contest and the great Ijattle of the Pharatas, Ills 
son AA'as Prukriya,- and VatsaAwddha wa^ liis i KruhriA'a’s') son. (Prom him aatis 

f ■ • . t y L 

born] Prati’yyoma. from him Hb-atiA'yoma I Phanu-l)iA'aka the army-head. [Vcj-se 
30.) Prom him (Plianu) SahadoA'a the hero, then PrhadasAoi-Bhanumant. Prati- 
kasya 'Avasthesoih of Bhrniuaiant. and Supratika Avas his (_Pratikasva's) son. Prom 
him (Snpratlka) Avas born 3IarndeA'a, his i ZUarndeA'a’sj ]von aatas] Sunaksatra 
and his i Snnaksatia’s i Pnskara. Prom him > hnskaial [was burn] the king Antari- 
ksa, great in asceticism, the destioyer of his enemies. Brhadbhann^ Avas iiis 

(Antariksa’r^i sou. from him t Brhadbhanu) ^.^prang] Biirhi and his (Barhi’sl .son 
AA'as Krtahjaya. Ptanahjaya aatts his (Krtahjaya’s) son, and Sanjaya was lus 
(Eanailjaya’s; son. Prom hiai v^ahjayat [sprang] Sakya, Snddhoda was his 
^^akya’s) [son' and Liingala Avas his i SLidtlhoda’.s) son. From him (Laiigala) 
[sprang] Praseuaka,* from him iPraserurkai Ksndraka, and his > Ksndraka's) .son Avas 
Ptanaka. His ^ llanaka's) son Avas Snratha, and Siimitra AA'as his (Snratha’s) son. 
Sumitra was childless, so that the race of the Sun Avas nearly extinct. 

After many years had elapsed, king .Maru, accomplished in T'oga, married 
a king’s daughter and begot by her excellent; sons." Haying settled one of tJicm at 
Kalapa, he left for the sake of his own growth Avith the two others ]\A'ho were] hou'e - 
holders, and settled one thereon the slope of tlie Himalaya. Ihen luumii*; reached 
Kasmir with the eldest son. he founded thert* Varmapnra for the sake of his son 
Jaya-stambha and anointed him there as king]. He himself stayed there practising 
asceticism— he the teacher of the Yoga. '1 he son <d' Jaya-.sta.nbha Avas Jala-stamhha. 
and his (Jala-.stamhha's) son .Malia-staiubha. His (.Maha-stambha's) son AA’as Adi- 
A'armaii, and DeA'a-A'arjnan AA'as his { Adi-A'armau'si son. ^J^erse 40) Mandara was 
his (BeA'a-varman's i son, Kaiitara his i .\i andara’.s ) and PragiTll)haka his (Kant.ira’s i. 
The son of Pragalbha Avas AjAm-yarman. Vdhen he (Ajya-yarman', a master of the 
Toga, practised didicnlt ascetici''m at Tarmapuia at the eoAifliience of the li-ayati 
ciiict Bndha stream, to please Sira, then numberless lingas a})peared all oyer the place. 
The kina;, seeing his son a leader adorned AA'ith all royal yirtucs and being himself 
intent on the practice of Yoga, anointed his son Hcru-A'arman for the sake of the 
o’rowth of the State and. deyoting himself to Yoga, he Avent Irom that same spot to 
the presence of Siya, Mcrn-A-arman was the tenth from Jaya-stambha settled in 

‘ The Jjlrujui'cita-jiui-dna (9, 1'2, 7) has the names Prasenajit and T-.ksaUa after Yi.Avasahva. 

- In the Bhlg(ii-ata-purd,nt ('J, 12, 9 1 Brliadr.ana i- tiie name (.f Brhadbala’.s succe--or. 

Brbadraja aecordhig tu ISliduacala- iji'rdna 9, 12, 12. 

’ Prosenaiit accoi'dinj;' to JJJiTitaraia-ynird'na'd, 12, 14. 

^ The vercacular Vaiisavali speaks of Seven sons. Khieh is evidently due to a Ceiifushjn between sat-sutdd mid 
. at -Slits ]i. 
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tlie tou'ii (?) abode of tbe god of 


the godsd He caused also an image of the Maii-lion to be erected by his eminent 
guru who was an inhabitant of Kasmir and he set himself up a Suryahisay [images 
of] the Blessed Kali i;Bhadrakfdi), of Gauadhipa iGanesa) and of the bull (Nandi), 
and beneath the latter he wrote his royal commandments, Suvarna-varman nas his 
(Heru-varman’s) son and Laksmi-Yarman was his (SuYarna-varman’s) son. In his 
rei^Ti there occurred a pestilence, and the people were affiicted with sickness, ii-t 
the same time came the Kiras and slew the king in the front of the battle. The 
queen who was pregnant was rescued by the ministers together with the family- 
priest ; and at Devala, haying stepped out [of her litter], she bore a son. ’{Verse oO) 
Leaying him in a caye, she proceeded to go, but the family-priest, seeing her, asked, 
“ How, my daughter, art thou in this state ? ^Vhen hast thou liorn a child ? Hliere 
hath our lord been laid ? ” And when she gave answer : ” He is inside Ahe car ej, 
the family- priest took him and showed him to the minister, but not in public. Then 
they brouoht her to a country ruled by Paralihoga and there they tarried many 
years in the house of his gum with the child. Once she had gone to thrash padciy 
seeds. The guru of the king, seeing in the dust the footprints of the child marked 
with signs [of royalty], asked her, Who art thou ? Hlience hast thou come ? And 
why ? ” T\'hen he asked thus, the queen did not speak, but haying questioned her 
attendants, he learnt to what house the boy belonged ; and knowing that, as he 
bore the marks of a king, he was the son of a noble father, he took him to the 
town of Sukheta and presented him to his king who. when he learnt her misfortune, 
duly honoured her with a dwelling-place, with honours and gifts and daily reyer- 
ence. When king Musana-yarman had become of age, king Frabhoga gaye him bis 
own daughter in marriage, according to the prescribed rules, with the yillage of 
Pahgi and great wealth, and gaye him also a large army. Then that Husana- 
yarman came hastily, [verse 60) slow all Kirakas and settled as luler in his own 
kingdom. The king also called his mother, and the ruler [of Sukheta] sent her ivith 
her daughter-in-law, honoured with a dowry and presents. Alusana-yarman, pleased 
with his queen, had by her a son Haihsa. Prom him (Hariisa) [iras born] Sara- 
yarman, and from him (Sara-yarman) [a son] named Sena. The son of Sainya-yarman 
was king Sujana and his (Sujana’s) sou vras king Sahila-yarman. He, engaged 
in seyere austerity with his lawful wife on the southern slope of the Himalaya, 
attained his oliject and became accomplished in Toga. Then there appeared 
wizards, eighty-four in number, to giye him a boon. The king in his weariness did 
not express his wish, but they uttered the Pitijak desire at once IMay I haye sons 1” 


"Te must stay here, till my return,''’ quoth the king, and they, on hearing it, 
consented saying, So be it.” The Jogi Carpati ivent with the king. Together 


* Tie nrst half of verse -15 is iininteliigible. 

= The vernacular Bansanli has UTT WTH ^TcIT Evidently the text 

refers to the Suiajmnkli I/'/u/a at Erahmor. Of. Cluimla (-razettetr, p. 71. 

= Yer'c 6G isiinintelhgille. 1 ut t],o cciresponuiiig passage in the vernacular Ean^auli says that the queen and 
ministers uttered the Eajii ? tvash to the Siddhas, ulio thereupon granted him ten son>. 
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witli Yuuakara and liis nine otlier excellent sons llie king defeated tlie Ksatrivas 
in battle and founded on tlie l)ank of the Irarati the tonni of Cainpfi, which was 
before adorned with carnpulca trees and guarded by the goddess i^rerse 70) Cainpa- 
Tati, having slain the Buffalo and others/ On this same spot there were also various 
liiigos, at the coiifluenee of the Salika [with the Iravatij, and at the confluence 
of the Kunala and at the confluence of the Salika with the Sarasvatl. Having 
brought these [to the town] with the consent of Caiyiati, the king, named Sahila, the 
master of his senses, estahlished Gupta and Candresvaia, Iviirmcsvara and other 
temples. 

Eaviag finally established a sanctuary of Carpata filso, he sent nine of his sons 
[with the Avords :] Bring me a large stone from the Vindhya/’ They went and 
brought with them a large and white stone, hut the guru said : “ dhis stone is not 
suitable for [an image of] L£iksim-]N’aiayana. Inside it is a frog.” When tiie king 
had examined it and it Avas so, he set np other images of S^aiikam, Dcau and Gana- 
pati, ali in the same temple and sent his sous again. As it Avas destined to happen, 
on the way his sons, when they AA'ere bringing the stone, Avere slain in battle by 
numerous robbers. When the king heard this, he sent AAigakara the archer to slay 
them, and he tl'ugakara) slew the enemies from IMukuta-kota as far as 


he CcTuie hastily with the stone. - 
{Verse SO.) Then, after he had caused an imago of Laksmi’s Lord to Ije made and 
set it up reA'crciitly, he installed A^ugakfira [as his successor] in the toAA'u of Campa 
and went Avith Carpati to dcAmte himself to asceticism. The eighty-four wizards 
Avere also [uith him] ........ tlie king also 

went to rest [l.e. died!." 

Yusakara’s sou was Dogdha, his (Dogdha’s) son Avas /’idagdha. Ticitra- 
A'armau was his (Vidagdha’s) son and Dhairya-A'armaii Avas his (^Yicitra-A-arman’s) 
son. Asata aaus his (,’Dhairya-varmau’s) son, iiis (Asata’s) two sons were Jasata and 
piialika. As Jasata Aias childless, Hhala-varman became king. Ajita Avas liis 
(phala-varman’s) son: his (Ajita’s) Laityari. Prthvi-A-arman [was the son] of 
Daityari. Hdaya was his tPfthA i-A-arman's) son. His (Hdaya’s) son aaus Lalita, 
whose [son was] king Yijaya. He, hastening from [?) the south, sIcav tlie Kaimiras, 
Kiras and JIudgalas (l.e. Jlughals), took the land and at once gratified [his] 
people. In order to attain heaven, he gave his royal command and granted to 
Brahmans the Aullages of Eanavata, and so on, with sccdcorii and rent (r).‘ He Ai a 
pious and generous and he subdued the Kasmiras. 

Baja- varman was the son of Vijaya-A'annan ; from him (Kaja-varmnn) Avas 
bom Sara-varman his (Sara-rarman’s) son was king Kirti-A’arman. Ajita and 


1 It is not clear whether this refers to th’ hing or to the godJess. In the first case it could mean that, cn 
the occasion of the foundaticn of Campa, a buffalo and otter animals were sicifificej hy the king. In the second ca.e 
it would refer to the slaying of the Buffalo-drrnr n I Mahi.tasura) by tie gcddiss. Indeed the image of Campavati 
represents the Devi in the act of pitreing Alihisa. 

- Alost of verse 79 is obscure. 

2 The first part of verse 82 is evidently corrupt. 

^ The expresiion occurs in the Kulu grant 1. lo. A. B. A- -S', fur 190S-0-1, p. 203, but the meaning 

is uncertain. 
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Mcidauci AYcre tlic tAA O sons of Xirti-A’cirman. AjitaAvas Avithont issue [ana] jMadana 
the excellent prince {verse 90) ..... • • • 

and his son A\as Jimiita i?).^ Tairi-A'arman aa’os his (Jimuta’si son and ivlanikya was 
his ( Vairi-rarinan’s) son. Ehota-A"arman Avas his ( Manikya’s ) son, his (Bhota-A'arinan s) 
son Avas named Sangrama. Ananda-A’arman became king. A' hen he married the 
daughter of the ruler of Trigarta and had entered the kitchen to take his food, that 
kina', out of curiosity, together A\dth his attendants had placed, the cups and other 
A'Csscls in such a manner that he could not reach them Avith his hand. Iherc and 
then, .stro^ clung forth Ids haiid, Ananda-A'annaii ate the soup (r) and, stretching 
forth his arm, drank Avater from a larg’e driiikiiig-A'cssel also ^ikiced far aiAory. 
Ti'hen the Eaja (of Trigarta) prostrated himself Avith his I'.eople hefore the king 
(^hnauda-A’armaiil, they beheld tAvo licking scrpCxits issuing from his nostrils (.-) 

Ganesa-varman Acas his ( Aiumda’s) son. His (Ganesa-A'arman'sl sen, full of 
dignity, Avas Pratapa-.sihjha-A’a3-man Avho equalled Yudhisthira in tins Age of Sin. 
When he had liegun Avork on the temples of Laksmi-Naruyaiia and other deities, he 
felt great anxiety Iioay to procure the money and eoiisulted with his ministers [say- 
ing] : ‘-’Hgaa' AA'ill my purpose succeed Avithout A'cxing my subjects ?” [Verse 100\. 
Y'heii at night he AA-as lying on his couch, the Lord of Sri (^Xarayana) appeared to 
him in a dream and, aAvakeuiiig him, spoke to the prince : Ling, have no anxiety, 
it hath all 1)ccn provided by me.” On hearing this, the king rose and spoke, falling 
0 ]i the ground like a staff : Hoav could not the All-Snstainer (Yilrayanat ettt short 
the di.stress of the distressed ? ” The folio AA'iug day there came some peasants from 
the village of IIol and, laying before the assemhly some pieces of copper, they 
ivpoitcd the discovery of a mine. Then he restored all the temples. 

The State AA'as increased liy Avar : the king of b.agar-kot (Kaiigrab Candra 1)v 
name. A\as defeated and took to higlit. as hi.s forces AA’ere defeated from the land of 
Catl as far as the gate [of Eclimra town r], and elephants, horses and all other hootv 
Avas taken and much land of va.ssals and ju-iuecs. lie i Pratapa-siihlia-varmaii) sIcav 
his (Candia's) l)i other, named Jayatsiiiiha, aaLo AAas honoured by the king for his 
A'irtues. 

The son of Piatapa-siiijlia aaus king Viiahhi.nu. Balihhadra AA’as his (A ira- 
hhanu’sl son. He A\as a Balikarua in A’irtues.- The sou of Balihhadra Avas 
knoAA’n as Jauardaua. In A’irtues he Avas not inferior to Arjuna, the left-handed 
archer, in righteousnc.ss, archery, heroism, statesman.ship and piety. For tAA’elA’e 


' A er^e 91 is obscure. Tie yeniaciil.u' Eansault coi. tains the follon-ing naine.s : jAIadan Varuia, -Aliidra A-arnja 
Xayari (oi Xaii, A’arma, Asetri A'arma and Veri Atirma. 

Tlie correct form tf tlie i auie of tlii.s Uuia. as found in Ids numerous copper-plate grants, is Balnbhadra. Eali 
and Eania pre tvro n.ULic tings, icncwned for tlioir getero-ity. Piaivabliatta writes in the 4th Eajatarariginj (vei<e 
675) • 

I -rsi: 'Juftht »utra; il 

h.crer lias the:e been nor will tl:ere le a man genetou.s life Akbar, who bestowed gifts on the leained, eyen if 

they wore his enemies. Earna wans fame by giving gold, Eali by giving land, but the kino- (Akbar) bv oivinw 
everything.’’ e j ^ n 

In the Bombay edition (Bombay San-krit gercs No. IIV) p. 3S0, the ^nd and 3id of the second veise have 

been left out. 
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yeiTi’s tliCTC was war l^etweeii the hiiio' and king Jauat^iiidia' tin* cliicf-councillor of 
the lord of the Yavanas. Thougli he (Jagaisiiiiha) nas defeated sereral times and 
fled, tlie treacherous [wretch] deccitfally [kiUed Janardana^ though acc-omyanied 
by liis heroic brother Ad^vainltiiara, victorioiis and dignified like a god, and at his 
father’s coiiunaiid accompanied also by his younner l^rr^tlier Saliala-siihha. Then 
Balabhadra’s land was burnt, his wealth carried <jlf. iiiul Ijv nteaus ol' the lord of tiie 
Yavanas he was even roltbed of his kin<id(.)in. 

Janardana’s son Prthvi-siihba was yet a child : ho left the country and Avont to 
the mountains of IMandi, Eola, aiul so on. Yli eii after tin; laps(' of many ymr' a 
great change had taken jflace and Tttte had become favourable, Frthvl-siiidia made 
an alliance with some feudatory chiefs and came A'lith them from the jfola moun- 
tain. Having crossed much suoav through tlie fat'orir of the inouiitaiu-i;o(ls lu' 
expelled from the fortress the soldiers of the murderer of Ids father aa’Iio AA'ere stayiug 
in his country, and everywhere slew them idl in Inittle successj’ully. jVft(n- ovm‘- 
takiiig the soldiers of the enemy Achich sUiA'cd at the toAvn ul' Cauipa 

and liaA'ing killed the others Avliich liad 
invaded the eountiw : the hind aatas red AA'ith l)]ood. After lie had lAmdered the 

t 

jtrince named Saiigrama- dependent on his Avill and giA-en Iiim Bhalelii, hi; (^Prtlnn- 
.sirriha), eager to slay the niurderer of his father, AA-hen, after havijig made an allianci; 
AA'ith the lord of the Yavanas IMfinyalAlutta and sought refuge iu the toAvn of 
Kalanor, .......... 

^ Jagat Singli P.itbania uf Jturpur who stooJ in gre-at iawo",!’ null t'lK- In poi’i.il Court. The tenn I'avaua. oiiuiii- 
ally meaning Ionian, /.e. Greek, is here used to designat'* the iloslino. 

- SamgTam Pal BalauiiS of Basolili. Of. above p. 13. 
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Chatter Vf. — ANCIEXT HISTORY. 


A . — The Bdjds of Charnljd. 



Fig. i6. Temple of IlAniinalie-i at Bnlimor 


111 tlie absence of 
cpigTapliical or literary 
evidence, v'C may as- 
sume that the territory 
now known t>s Chamba 
State once formed part 
— -nominally at least — 
of the great empires of 
the Maurvas. xhe Ku- 

i. 

saiias and the Guptas, 
which successively rose 
and fell in X ortliern 
India, The names of 
Asoka and of the three 
Ivusana princes, Huska, 
dusk a, and Kaniska 
occur in Kalhaiia’s 
Chronicle amuns' the 
early rulers of Eahiiir, 
and ii; is not unlikely 

that thev and IMihira- 

( 

kula the Hun. whose 
sway extended over 
Ivasmir and Gandhara, 
reckoned the Ravi 
valley among their 
dominions. X or does it 
seem improbalile that in 
the 7 th and Sth centu- 


ries, the suzerainty of Kasmir under the powerful rulers of the Ivarkota dynasty, was 
acknowledged by the chiefs then established in the upper valley of the Ravi. The 
statement of the Rajatarangini that the great Lalitaditya reckoned the kiiig of 
Jalaiiidhara, i.e. ICaiigra among his feudatories seems, according to Dr. Stein, ^ to lie 
based on historical fact. The inference is therefore unavoidable that to the north 
of the Dhaula Dhar also, tbe supremacy of Kasmir was acknowledged.- It is, 
however, worthy of note that none of the epigraphical records of the chiefs of 


Sajat. transl. Stein. Vol. I. i^. &9. 

- The same would follow fioin Ptoleiny who speak? of KaaTijnia v—a vi'i: rnv Bicoo-roa i,(/i row Kal 

TCI' raar'/c, wnY*? “ Kasperia (i.c. Kaemirj at the sources of the Bida'pes (.Jehiam i, the Siinloi al (Cinabi and tia 

Roadis (Eavli." 
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Chamba bears any evidence of tbeir having recognised Kasniir as the paramount 
power. We must, therefore, assume that, if such a relationship existed, it was 
neither stringent nor permanent. 

About A.D. 700, at the very time when the political influence of Kasmir had 

reached its zenith, we find in the upper Ravi vallev a 

jlera-varinan. 

Eajput chief of the Solar race, Meru-varman by name, 
who not only assumed the proud title of “king of kings” yrajddliinlja, inscr. 
Xo. G ), but actually must have been the liege-lord of feudatory chiefs. The name 
of one of them at least is preserved in the Guhi inscription (Xo. 91, which at the 
same time » proves that Tieru-varman’s rule extended down the Eavi valley at least 
ten miles below its junction with the Budhal. ITis capital was Brahmor, ivliere the 
temples and inscribed brass images erected l)y him still testify l)oth to his piety and 
power. The temple of Chatrarhi, which also contains an inscribed idol dedicated 
by him, proves that on the left bank of the Putvi his dominions included this vil- 
lage. The inscription (Xo. 8i on this image distinctly states that the Eaja con- 
quered his “ enemies in their inviuciltle castles,” from which it would seem that he 
forcibly extended the territory held by his ancestors. The Chatrarhi inscription 
mentions the name of Meru-varman's father Deva-varman. TIiose of Brahmor 
vXos. 5 and 6) call him Divakara-varman and contain, moreover, the names cf 
Weru-varman’s grandfather Bala-varman and of his great-grandfather Aditya- 
varman. It has been remarked above that, I)eva-varman’s name occurs also in. the 
Vimsdocdl [si. 391 which calls him the son of Adi-varman, perhaps the Aditya-var- 
man of the inscription, in reality his grandfather. The VaiuCuvrdl has four names 
between Deva-varman and I'd eru-varman, Avhich must have been interpedated. 

In two of the Brahmor inscriptions IMcru-A'arman calls himself a ."Cion of the 

Solar race and a descendant of the house (got rid of 
IMusana or TlosHna. The latter foini is perhaps meant 
for a L'rddhl derivative (correct of the former. In the Guiii inscription we 

meet again with the name in the slightly modified form of Jlo-fnio. I feel inclined 
to identify the IMusCina of the inscription with the Miisana who figures in the 
VamdvaVi as the great-grandson of Meru-varman, and whose adventure's are related 
at considerable length in that document (si. 49-Gl). In popular legend his name 
has become coiiA'erted into Wus Brahma or Iduslu Brahma y’ Mouse Brahma”), 
which has given rise to the story that after his birth he was guarded by mice. It is 
significant that this tradition which is known to every inhabitant of Chamlja, is not 
found in the Tmrmvcdl. In the cojiper-plate grants usana is very often men- 
tioned as the jn'ogenitor of the Chamba Eaias.’ xirst of all ’I idagdlia cabs himself 
a scion of the house of Mosana and of the Solar race. It is curious that here again 
we meet with the form with o in the first syllable, Avhich ayc have already noticed 
in the 3Iosa,ia of the Laksaiia image inscription. In the Uvo grants of Soma- 
A'arinan (Xos. 24 and 25) aa'C find Shhilla praised as "‘the great JcavcI cmljellisliiiig 
the house of Pausana ” {^Faiiscuia-va'nisa-hJuimija-rjiaJicwiaiti) and in his grant 

' In the following charters of the AJuliammaJaii period ilu=ina is iceutioued ; SaiiigiSnir-vanurn (Xtll, 1. S,i, 
Anandu-vartuan (XT, 1. 3), G.inu5a.vai'm.in (X XI, 1. 5), Bal.ibhadra (XLIl, 1. / , XLIT, .2, LI. I. S.. All t- es.c 
ruleib call theirselTes 1! us(ina-i-amUi-bliu>ana-ma-,u, "the .Jewel aconiing -'he house of 


O 
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(Xo. 26) Asata calls Mmsclf “the only OTiiainent of the house ofPansana” 
{Pansana-hulaika-tlla'ka). I presnme th^it the form. which is found on 

these three plates, is merely due to a clerical error and is to be read Jlaiisaua, 
which can he explained as a vrddM derivative of the name dlusana. It should 
be remembered that in Sarada the letters pa and rna bear a close reseinlhance to one 
another and can easily be interchanged. I feel the more inclined to adopt this 
interpretation as the term Piinsana is grammatically incorrect. If read Pausaa, it 
would be a regular rrddhi derivirtive from Pusan, but even then it would be 
an uncommon expression by -which to designate the Surya-vamsa.^ 

If my assumption regarding the identity of Musuna and jMusana is. correct, it 
-■r , follows thcit the latter’s name iu the Vaihsavali is 

Jirtynunaya-varinaii. 

entirely out of place. None of the other rulers men- 
tioned in that document as Ileru-varman’s successors arc proved by any epigraphical 
records to be historical. On the other hand, we have iu the Proli-ra-gahl rock in- 
scription (Ao. 11) the name of llrtytiujaya-varman, which is not found in the 
Varhsavali. The cognomen tarmaa makes it probable that the bearer of that name 
was a scion of the house of MusCina, who may have ruled some Iavo centuries after 
Meru-varman. 

When from the 10th century inscriptions again become numerous, we find that 
SahUia-varman. ^ chauge has taken place. The copper-plate grants 

which now make their appearance are all dated from 
the town of Chamba as the seat of government. The territory of their princely 
donors extended over the lower Eavi valley, and thus the original Brahmor princi- 
pality had developed into the Chamba State. The author of this important change, 
according to the Varhsavali, was Sahilla- varman whose name is associated with man v 
a populiir legend. The statement that Sahilla was the founder of Chaml)a town 
there is no reason to doubt, as the charters of his son Yugakara and of his grandson 
Vidagdha (Nos. 11 and 15) were issued from that place. We possess no record 
contemporaneous with Sahilla himself, but in two copper-plates of the 11th centurv 
(Nos. 21 and 25) we find a passage devoted to his praise which, within its gaudy 
garb of eastern verbosity, contains some intere.sting facts of his reign. The circum- 
stance that Soma -varman and Asata, the donors of those grants, who probablv 
lived a ccntruy after Sahilla, looked back to him as their most distinguished ances- 
tor. supports the tradition that he was the real founder not only of the town but also 
of the present State of Chamba.- 

The substance of the long passage referred to is that he was in alliance with 
the Eajas of Trigarta (Kangra) and Kuluta (Kulu) and repulsed the combined 
attack of the Saumatikas and the Kira troops of the Eaja of Eurgara (pugar). The 
Saumatikas are undoubtedly the people of Sumarta (map SamhartaV a tract in the 
former Hill State of Basohli, or Balor, which is frequently mentioned in the 

LlUiJ. 


Eajatararigini uudcr the name of Vallapura. Evidently at the time of our inscrir^-'- ' 


’ In m.v preliminary article on inscription-^ in Chamba State I read Pmuna [hom Pusan',. 

- Sahilla i-i not mentioned in the later coppar-plate inscriptions except in one of Pratap Siiigh who 
frl-nat-&ulila-Je.vasya nirrnale hide tilaha-llmtah. ^ 

= It is evidently the Samur Thnng {sic) of Vigne, Travels, Vol. I. p. 176. 


calls himself 
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Siimarta was a princij^ality which afterwards became cThsorbcd into the Balor State, 
or it may hare been the ancient name of that State itself. 

Tlie Kiras/ with whom the Saiimatikas had com1)ined, are known from other 
sources as a tribe settled in the neighbourhood of Kasmir. Sometimes they are identi- 
fied with the Kahniris. In the present case they seem to have acted as mercenaries 
in the service of the chief of Uui'gara, the modern Dugar, and were sent liy him 
to the assistance of Sumarta against Chamlia. The whole episode reminds us of 
what happened some eight centuries afterwards, when a Eaja of Jammu sent an 
army under the chief of Basdhli to invade Chamba, which was repulsed with the 
help of the Sikhs. Anyhon-, the contest referred to Aias eA’idently one of those 
petty wars Avhich used to be the farmurite occupation of the Hill Bajpiits. Sahilla, 
while extending his dominions down the Ravi ATillcy, was bound to come into colli- 
sion with the rulers of Vallapura or Sumata, as apparently their State was then 
called. The Saumatikas Avould naturally apply for help to their neighbours the 
Daurgaras or Dogras, and the chief of Chamba secured the support of the rulers of 
Kahgra and Kulu. With the latter he was related l)y Idood, bnt it may lie rightly 
doubted whether Sahilla exercised any suzerainty over Kulu, as Avould appear from 
the inscription. If we are to lielieve his eulogist, the Chamba chief Avas A'ictorious, 
which fact may have been largely due to his alliance with his more poAverful 
neighliours of the Bias valley. 

In one of the two copper-plates (No. 2.5) Avhich contain the eulogy of Sahilla, 
mention is made of another victory, in this instance A\ on OA'er the Turuskas. This 
term, originally applied to the Turks, is indiscriminately used to designate any kind 
of foreign invaders. It is, therefore, impossible to decide who Sahilla’s opponents 
AA'ore. I feel inclined to assume that they were mercenaries employed by one of the 
neighbouring Hill chiefs. 

Sahilla’s pilgrimage to Kuruksetra on the occasion of an eclipse is quite in 
keeping with preA'ailing custom. It would seem that his pilgrimage and royal gift 
of ’’a multitude of elephants” to the Sun-god bhaskara had the special object of 
obtaining a son and heir, and it is interesting to note that Sahilla’s ansterities 
described in the Variisavali had the same purpose in A'iew. Here, liOAveA'er, a holy 
man of the name of Carpati figures as the agent of diA'ine faA'our. lie accompanied, 
so the chronicle says, the chief on his conquest of the lower RaAU Anllcy and took a 
leading part in the founding of the new^ capital. As the group of temples near the 
Chamba palace contains a sanctuary dedicated to the memory of Carpat Nath, there 
is some reason to assume that Sahilla’s spiritual adAuser is not merely a fictitious 
personage." 


' The Kii’iis are mentioned 2757: tranel. Stein Vol. Up. 217, and Brliat-samhild XIA" 29. 

Apparently the name oeciirs in ‘‘ Khagrama,” the modern Baijnath in Kahgra. In the Yamsavali fSl. 48) mentii n is 
made of a Kira invasion in. the reign of Laksmi-varman. The Kiras are also mentioned among other non-Aryan tribes 
in the Khajuriiho inscription of Yaso-varman C'andella hit!. A’ol. I. p. 124) and al«o in tne Bhera-ghat and 

Karanbol inseriptiuns. 

-Carpat Nath i.s one of the of the sect of the -Jogls. Cf. J. C. Oman, "Slffitit-s, A-icAic-y a ad of 

TtiJi'y, ^London, 1903) p. 186. 

0 2 
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Tlie chief temple of this grouj) dedicated to Laksmi-Xarayana is ascrihed to 
Sahilla. There is no reason to dishelieve tradition 'which is uiianinious on this point, 
thong’ll there is no epigraplrical document to support it. 

The VarhsaTali d'«'ells at some length on the difficulties experienced in obtain- 
ing from the Vindhya Mountains a block of "wbite marble for the image. Sahilla 
deputed nine of his sons' for the purpose. Imt the stone they brought back Avas found 
to contain a frog, and though unsuitable for the 23ro2iosed image of Laksmi-Xarayana. 
it u'as considered good enough to be made into a Uiiga. When the nine sons AA^ere sent 
out again thev Ai'ere still less successful, for thcA' Avere killed in a 11 "ht Ai'itli robbers 
(Skr. clasyn). Then Yugakara, a])2)arently the only suiTiying son. AA'ent on the 
same errand, sIcav the enemies from Mukuta-kota as far as the suoAA'y mountains (?) and 
returned Avith the 2ATecious block of Ailiite marble. The mention of Mukuta-kota is 
curious, as one of our iiiscri2)tions (Xo. 17) stieaks of a locality .Makuta — a2i25arentlA^ 
the ancient name of Tur. This 2dace lies on the road to the Baleni Pass, a much 
frequented route into Kaiigra. If aa’c may identify Mukuta-kota AA’ith this Makuta, 
it AA'ould follow that Yugakara marched into Kahgra, and it is questionable Avhether 
he AA'ent much farther to obtain his 2hece of marble. It is a curious coincidence 
that, according to a tradition existing in Kangra, the famous idol of Laksmi-Xarayana 
came originally from that place. 

The consecration of the idol of Laksmi-Xarayana had a s2Aecial significance 
in the Mstorki sacra of Chamba, as it Avas raised to the rank of the chief 
deity and thus Visnuism became A'irtually the State religion of Chamba. This did 
not preyent tbe dedication of shrines to Sh'a alongside the Visnu temjfie— nor 
did it in any A>-ay affect the Avorship of DeA'is and Xagas in other parts of the 
State. 


Yugakara- (or Yagakara-) A'arman,- the son and successor of Sahilla, is knoAvn 

Yugakara-Taman. co2)per-2)late inscription (Xo. 11) issued in 

the tenth year of his reign. IS o 2Aarticulars are mentioned 
regarding him except that his mother’s name Axas Xenna-DeA’i. In the Vamsarali 
he is said to haA'e assisted his father in reducing the Ksatriyas and founding the toAA'n 
of Chamba. The term kmtrlya prolAably denotes here the petty Ptajput chieftains, 
called Eanas, aaIio held the loyer Eayi A'alley 2)i'eA'ious to the consolidation of the 
State by Sahilla. Yugakara, as A\'e saAA", also succeeded in obtaining the block of 
marble for the Xarayana image. About liis OAvn reign, hoAA'eyer, nothing is recorded. 
Tradition ascribes to him the founding of the temple of Gauri- Sankara at Chamlul. 
This AA ell agrees aa ith the site of that temple in the same group AAfith that of Laksmi- 
Xarayana founded by Sahilla, and also AAith the Smiitic colouring of Yugakara’s 
copper-2Alate grant. It opens AA'ith a stanza in honour of Sira, the Soul of the Lni- 
veise. This is the more remarkable, as the grant AA as issued to Xarasiiirha the 


’ In Vign.’s aceonnt of the legend tl,e ten son. of Sahilla have become sixteen. Cf. his Travd,. VoL I. d. IAS 
- in i.is own cliaiter (No. 14) he is c.illea Yagakara-vannan in that of his son (No. 151 “ Yu-ak-Da-v n-u an ” 
and^ A aihs.vaii Yng.k.iaY I piesnme that the second one is the correct fo.n! The meanK ^ h:::! 

YIII312. of cowBi. The name does not cccur anywhere else. Cf. Sujanakara (Ba'/aO 
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II an-lion incarnation of Visnu.’ The temple of this deity which is still extant at 
Brahmor, and which the Vamsavali erroneously attributes to Meru-yarman, is 
stated in Yugakara’s copper-plate to haye been founded by 'Tribhnyana-rekha Devi, 
who may haye been a queen either of Sahilla or of Yugakara himself. The 
latter seems the more probable assumption. 




Fig. 17 . Temple of Nai’a«iinha at Bralmor ..ifter the earthquake of 4th April 1005). 

Yugakara’s son and successor was Vidagdha, of whose reign we possess two 

epigraphical records. One is a copper-plate grant 
(^No. 15) issued by Vidagdha himself in the fourth year 
of his reign to a Brahman, Yandu by name, who eame from Kuruksetra. As 
Vidao'dlia’s reign probably falls about the time of the inyasions of Mahmud of 
Ghazni, we may assume that the grantee was a refugee. Po.ssilily he had lieen the 
local inirohita of the Kajas of Ghamba, who as we haye seen were in the habit of 
performins pilgrimages to Kuruksetra. From the wording of the inscrijition, how- 
eyer, it is not clear whether the donee himself or his grandfather had left the 

’ As. tht* wort yarns / has eviiiently been aldel, it is not irnpo.^sible that the grant WhS originally made to 
another deity. But the name may have been simplv modernized at the time when the oharaeter of toe pl„te wa.s 
no lonser understood. 
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Dodaka. 


liermitage of holy Kuruksetra ” for Chambfi. His descendants enjoy the grant np 
to the present day. 

The inscription, apart from the nsnal laudatory epithets, does not contain any 
facts regarding the royal donor, except that he was the son of Yugakara and 
Queen Bhogamati. Vidagdha evidently shared the Sivaitic propensities of his 
father; for he is called here “the supreme wor.shipper of Ylahesvara.” 

The other document (No. 17) of Yidagdha’s reign, dated in his first year, is an 
inscription of a feudatory chief, Thakkika by name, who was settled at Tur in the 
Basu pargand and owed allegiance to the Chamba Baja. It is of interest as show- 
ing that at this period the Eavi valley was still partly occupied by Ranas. Evi- 
dently Sahilla’s conquest of the lower valley did not result in their extinction. 
Erom being independent chieftains they simply became his vassals. In this and other 
inscrij)tions the vassalage of the Ranas is evident from the circumstance of their 
dating their inscriptions in the regnal year of their liege-lord. 

Another inscription from Tur (No. IS) mentions the name of Dodaka as that of 

Vidagdha’s successor. lie is undoubtedly identical with 
the Dogdha of the Vamsavali (^1. 82), though in that 
document the Baja of this name figures as tlie father and predecessor of Vidagdha. 
After Vidagdha we find the names Vicitra-varman and Dhairya-varmaii, which do 
not occur in any inscription. On the other hand, we possess three fountain in- 
scriptions (Nos. 20-22) dated in the reign of a Trailokya-deva who must have lived 
in the second quarter of the 11th century. In one inscription — that of Naghai (No. 
22) — he assumes the royal titles usually borne by independent rulers. I have shown 
above that there is much reason to assume that this Trailokya was a ruler of the 
neighhorulng Hill State of Balor (Skr. Vallapura). Hejn-eceded Kalasa-(pala), vrho 
is mentioned in the Baja-tarahgini (VII, 220^ as an antagonist of Ananta of Kasmir. 

From the middle of the 11th century Chamba history becomes more coherent 
Saiavahana detailed, as now the local records are supplemented 

by numerous references in Kalhana’s Chronicle. The 
first mention of Chamba in the Rajatarahgini is to the effect that Ananta-deva of 
Basmir uprooted Sala the ruler of Campa and placed another prince on the throne. 
The fact that Ananta vanquished Sala is also mentioned in the Vikramahkadeva- 
carita of Bilhana, who vas a contemporary of Ananta-deva.^ The name of Sala is 
not found in the I ainsavali, owing perhaps to the shortness of his reign or to its isno- 
minious end. But in the three copper- 2 )iate inscrij)tions of the 11th century, edited 
in the iwesent Volume, we meet with the name of Salavahana who, as first pointed 
out by Professor Kielhorn, must be identical with the Sala of the BajatarafxginL' 

Those three grants were issued by his sons and immediate successors, Soma- 
Soma-varman. varmau and Asata. The former, whose name is like- 

wise omitted in the Y^'amsavali, must have been the 
prince raised to the throne by Ananta-deva of Kasmir. The exact time of this event 


> mjat. ; VII, 21S, traii.l. Stein, Vol. I, p. 28C. Tlkntm. (ed. Bilhler) XVIII, 38. 

dSSS) pp, S f. XTfe is an abbreviation (Biumavat) of Cunnmxjbam bas confused 

Salulla with SakvSbaua. He first identified the foimer with the -Sala of the Eajataraugini (yl. V li XIV 115, anil 
also with Ute Sulavalutna of the copper-plates (J. S. B. XXI., 135). and again in his A.clent a,or,n,,,h, (p ui) he 
makes Sma the tounaer of the town of Chamba, f.c. Sabilla. His reference to Ferisbta must be due to an ov'ersii^ht. 
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cannot be fixed, but we have pointed ont that most probably it took place between 
the years A.D. 1050 and 1080d Xo events are known of Soma-varman’s reign. 
He was succeeded by his brother Asata presumably between A.D. 1070 and 
1080. 

It stands to reason that Ananta’s expedition against Chamba and Balor had for 
- ^ its object to assert the old claims of Kasmir suzerainty 

over the principalities of the liavi valley. In this lie 
seems to have succeeded, for we meet with the names of Asata of Chamba and the 
Eaja of Balor among those of the eight Hill Chiefs who visited Srinagar in the 
winter of i 087-88, in the reign of Kalasa, Ananta's son and successor.^ The other 
six princes were Ivirti of Babbapura tDurgaral, Samgrama-pala of Eajapiui 
(Eajanri), Utkarsa of Lohara (Loharinl, Sangata (?) of Urasa (Hazara), Gaml)hi- 
ra-siha of Kanda and Uttama-raja of Kasthavata (Kastavar). 

Kalasa had previously married Asata’s sister Bappika,® and their son, the ill-fated 
Harsa, became king in 1089, shortly after his father had died at Martanda. The 
following table shows the relationship between the ruling houses of Kasmir and 
Chamba : — 

Salavahana oo Kardlia Ananta-dova oo Siiiyamati of TrigartatlOSl 

of Campa reigns A.D. ; t 1081. 

Soma-varman Asata Bappika oo Kalasa A.D. 10G3-10S9. 

r I ^ , 

Jasata Harsa, born A.D. IGoSj t 1101. 

ace. A.i). 1105. ! 

Blio ja 
1 

Bhiksaeara, born A.D. 1090 ; t 1130. 

Although the facts related by Kalhana seem to point to the dependence of Chamlia 
on Kasmir, it is curious tluit in their contemporaneous records none of the 
Chamba Eajas acbnowledge in any way K asmir suzerainty. On the contrary, they 
assume throughout the full titles of independent kings. Kalhapa also, wherever he 
mentions the Chamba rulers, never uses the term sdmauta vassal,” but always 
applies to them some expression meaning ‘'king” [bhupala, nt'pati). It seems 
that the dependence of Chamba and the other Hill States of the Eavi and Cinab 
valleys chiefly consisted in the obligation of military assistance. The relationsiiip 
was perhaps the same as that existing at a later time ])etween the Rajas of Jammu 
-and their vassals. "The feudatory chiefs,” says Drew,^ “ those for instance of 
Akhniir, Dolpatpiir, Kiramchi, etc , governed tlieir own subjects, but to the ruler of 
Jummoo they paid tribute and did military service.” 

The second of the three copper-plate grants (Xo. 26) mentioned above was 
granted by Soma-varman, but issued in the first year of Asata, It contains the 
signature of both. An addition to it is dated in the eleventh year of Asata’s reign. 

1 Anciad GtL>‘jrai>]i'y,V. 141, I'iacos the inTasion of Campa by Anai.ta between A.D. 102S and 

1031 wliich is dfAdedk too early. Ar.anta’s sucerssion took place in A.D. 10’2S, but he was then a minor, as is dis- 
tinctly stated by Kalhana. BSJat, VII, 134-135, transl. Stein, Vcl. 1. p. 218. 

- EdjMt. VII, SS8 ; transl. Stein, Yol. I, p. 315. 

3 lidjai. Yil, 319 ; transl. Stein, Vo'. I. p. SO-l. Cunning!, am, A. S. E. Vol. XIV. p. 115, places this event in 
A D. 1060. But this is too late, as Harsa was born in A.D. 10-58. Cf. Edjat. V II. 1717 ; ti-ansl. Stein, Vol, I, p. -100. 

‘ Jummoo, p. 9. 
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It records the donation of lands in rarions villages round the capital to two temples 
of Visnu and one of Siva. One of the Yisnii temples is undoubtedly that kuoavu liy 
the name of Hari Eai mhich stands betAveen the Post Office and the Telegraph 
Office, at the side of the Caugan Gate. The Siva temple referred to in the inscrip- 
tion appears to he no longer extant. It is stated to have been founded by Bardha- 
devi, the queen of Salavahana (here called Salakara-varman) apparently for the sake 
of the future bliss of her husband. This cpieen vas the mother of Soma-vTuman and 
Asata the donors of the grant. Among the lands presented to the temples there 
were some in the Panthila maiujaht (noAV the Pahjila pargaiid) uhicli at the time 
vere enjoyed by the queen-mother, from Avhich it foiluAvs that she had not become 
mil on the death of her husband. 


I may mention here a hypothesis adA'anced by Hr. Y. A. Smith, ^ according to 
which a rare silver coin of a debased bulhand-horsenmn type might be ascribed to 
Asata the chief of Campii. It should, hoAvever, be remarked that there is no evi- 
dence of Campa haAing ever possessed her oavii coinage except the copper caJdl, 
of which I have seen no specimens of an earlier date than the reign of Kajd Carhat 
Singh (A.D. lSOS-44). 


The third and last copper-plate of the 11th century was issued by Asata in the 
^ fifth Au^ar fiom his succession. jN either this nor the 

preA'ious plate contains any jAarticulars about his reign. 
According to the Vamutali he was succeeded by his son Jasata. The year of his ac- 
cession is proved by the Luj and Loh-Tikri inscriptions (Xos, and '29} to l)e A. 1 >. 
1105. These two inscriptions also establish the fact that ])otli Cunih and Pahgl then 
belonged to the territories ruled by the Chamba Baja, lYe have seen abot'e that in 
the second quarter of the 11th century Curah formed part of the Yallapura State, 
but it appears that in the first year of Soma-A'arman's reign it had come under the 
rule of Chamba. It seems probable that Salaviihana added it to his dominions. 

Before his accession Jasata took an active part in the ciAil war which, owinu 
to Ilarsa’s misrule, had broken outinKasmir. It will be remembered that Jasata 


Avas Harsa's first cousin; it was, therefore, natural thcit he sliould side with his 
kinsman against the Lohara brothers, Uccala and Sussala. His support, however, 
did not saA'e Harsa from ruin. Jasaui seems to have been vvith the army of Harsa’s 
general, Candranija, aaIucIi was defeated by Sussala in A.D. 1101 near Yijbror {ndgo 
Bij-bihara). At least, Kalhana mentions him among the four princes who, AAnth the 
remnant of that army, had taken refuge in the temple-yard of Yijayesvara and 
surrendered to Sussala. “ He (Sussala),” the chronicle says,^ •' ojrened the door and 
stepped out quite alone, carrying his sword and using harsh insultino’ aa oixIs. into 
the midst of those assembled in the court-yard of the temple of Yijayesvara. Avlnn-e 
there were king Jasata, the son of king Harsa’s maternal uncle, and three other 


- \ . A. Smitb. Ciitaluiji’K itf tin Cui.u in Uil InJian iMuscT.,a, Ci'h-vtta (Oxfyi'd ItJOtJ), pp. 241 f. and p. 249 • 
platii XXVJ, 6. But cf. appoiidix lA^. 

' Sdjat. A II, 1512 ; transl. Stein. Vol. I, p. 3S5. At tie time of this event Jusata was n.jt yet liing ( nr^-ati}, 
but only lieu'-apparent, perhaps yz'tVj’jyn. Kalhana rightly calls him "the son of King Harsa's mateinal niicle.'’ 
Uii.adhara whem Kalhana mentions as the principal of the other three Eaias who surixiiJered to Sussala, was per- 
haps a chief of Bahhapura. In the sequel we si all meet twice with a Kaja cf Bahbapura of the natne of Vairadhara 

ami ng tie su}>poiters of Karsa’s grandson, BhiksScara. 
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chiefs, Uinadhara, etc., and where the multitude of riajapiitras, horsemen. I’antriiis 
and feudatories belonging to the eighteen divisions of the army could not he 
counted. He mercifully promised safety to those who prostrated themselves, and left 
after taking the image of Siva Yi jayesvara there as witness. He then ascended again 
to the terrace, had them all disarmed and led up hy his servants, Avitli their arms 
bound by ropes. The place where Sussala held his assembly, being covered with 
heaps of gold and silver sword-hilts and decked Avith arms, appeared as if decorated 
with strewn flowers. He handed them OA'er to tiie Damaras to guard as one hands 
cattle to herdsmen, and stopped there for three days.” This CA'ont scaled Harsa’s 
fate and was immediately followed hy the murder of himself and his son Bhoja. 

TTceala noav became king of Kasmir. Ehoja’s infant son, born in Ehadon 
^ ^ 1099, Avho had received tiie inauspicious name of Bhiksu 

or Bhiksacara (beggar), was alloAved to liA'e. thf)ugh, 
as Kalhana^ remarks, he should har'e been treated as an enemy, as lie continued 
the enemy’s stock.” A ferv years afterwards when Uceala, tlneatened l^y various 
pretenders, wished to destroy the hoy, he rvas saved hy his relath'e the princess 
Asamati and taken to the court of king Aara-varman of Malava, wheiu he was 
trained in arms and taught the sciences. UcCeda at once took steps to prcA'cnt 
his return to Kasmir, liy concluding treaties with the princess, ivliose lands lay on 
the route. But this precaution proA’cd futile. In th(‘ year 1111 after a troulilous 
reign of ten A'eais IJccala was mnulered. Kalhaiia extols on this occasion the 
valiant conduct of a Enjpnt from Chainha, named Soma-pila, who was slain in the 
attempt to defend his royal master against the consjiirators. Possibly this i^oma-pala 
belonged to one of the baronial houses who held parts of the Havi and Cinah valleys 
as feudatories of the Chainha llaja." 

.After a short interregnum the royal power was usurped by lAcahi’s brother 
, ,, Sussala wlio succeeded in holding his own against the 

Sussala ot Kasmir. ’ 

powerful Garga-candra. Sahasra-mangala and <jther mal- 
contents. Blit ere long a more dangerous opponent arose in the person of Harsa’s 
grandson Bhiksaciira. Though yet a lioy, Bhiksacara, provided with money hy 
the king of Alalai’a and accompanied hy Asamati, had started on the perilous 
undertaking of recoi'eriiig his ancestral throne. At K uruksidra he iiajipcucd to fall 
ill with fii'e Hill Chiefs who, after hai'iug made a coapiact for the journey, were 
perfonuiug the pilgrimage to that holy place, 'i'hree of them ivere ruling chiefs, 
namely Jasata of Campa, Yajradhara of Bahbapura and t'ahaja-prila of A'artiila. 
The two others — Balha of Trigaita and Auaiida-raia of A’allapiira — ivcre Yiicu rajas 
{l.e. heirs-a])parcut and co-regciits i . In vieiv of siiliseqiieut ei'ents, we may assume 
that BhikAicara’s meeting with the Hill Chiefs took place either in A.i). ill-” 
or 1115. It has been remarked ahoi'e that pi Igi-i mages to Kuruksetra were and 
still are performed on the occasion of solar eclipses. In 1113 there occurred 
a solar eclipse on the 19th llarch and in 1115 on the 23rd J uly. 

' H^jut. VIII, IG-ls ; traiisl. Stein, Vol. II, pp. 2 f. For the tl.ite of Bhiksaeamg liirth ef. Sajct. A HI, 
1775 ; transl. Stein, Vol. II, p. 138. 

- Exji'f. VIII, 323 ; trarsl. Stein, Vol. II, p. 27. 
ably tear names ending in -pahi. 


The Eajanakae. of the Ch imba insciiption- almost invari- 
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It may be assumed that the Chamba Piaja -welcomed the opportunity thus 
offered to avenge himself lor the disgrace of Vijabror. He received his youthful 
kinsman -with the distinction due to his royjil blood, and the other Hill Chiefs 
treated him -«nth like honour. Thus he proceeded to Yallajmra, where Eaja Padmaka, 
at the instance of Jasata and of the 'Yuvara)a} gave him his daughter in marriage. 
A Thakur of that country, Gayajiala by name, collected trooiis, in order to restore 
Bhiksacara to the rank enjoyed by his grandfather, but, before he could give effect 
to his design, he -was murdered by his own relatives.^ Daryaka, the principal of 
the ju'ctender’s supporters, fell in an expedition sent out by Padmaka against the 
murderers. After the faithful Asamati had died and the funds provided by the 
king of Halava had become exhausted, Bhiksacara received less attention from 
his father-in-law, the Baja of Vallapura. 

He, therefore, left Vallapura for Chamba and tarried with Jasata for four or 
fiA'C vears. But hen also the interest in the roval refugee seems to liai'e declined 
considerably ; for Kaihana assures us that during his stay in Jasata’s house “ he 
secured n ith difficulty mere food and clothing."^ His next place of retreat was 
the castle of a Thakur Denga-pala which stood on the banks of the Candrabhaga, 
probably somewhere between Doda and Bihasi.-* This Denga-pala seems to have 
been an independent baron, such as existed in some parts of the Upper Candrabhaga 
valley until recent times. He received Bhiksacara with distinction and gave 
him his daughter Bappikii in marriage. "TVhile the prince, ” the chronicler says, 
stopped there for some time in comfort and without fear, he left behind misery 
and boyhood. ” Prom these words we may assume that the ei'ents hero related 
took place about 1117 when Bhiksacara had reached the age of eighteen years.® 
In the i'olloAving year a conflict in Bajapurl, on the road to Ka^mir, afforded him 
an o]iportunity to take another step towards the attainment of his aims. Sarhgra- 
ina-pala, Arhom Ave have met Avith cimong the princes who visited Srinagar in the 
winter of losT-^S, had died, leaA'ing three sous Pratapa-pala, Soma-pala and Isaga- 
piila. The eldest, Pratapa-pala, Avas imprisoned and subsequently put to death bv 
(wder of Soma-pala, aaTio ascended the throne. 

Aagapala. after killing Pratapa-pala's murderer, took refuge with Sussala 
Threatened Avith AAnr liy the king of Kasmir, Somapala applied for help to Bhiksa- 
cara, who apparently at that time had returned to his first father-in-law, Padmaka. 
At least Kaihana states that Soma-pida called him from Vallapura, As the pre- 
tender, on his gradual adA'auce toAvards Kasmir, had now apjrroached the A^ery gates 
of that country, Sussala realised that the moment had come for vio'orous action to 
chock his further progress. 


> Hajut. Till, o3; ff. ; transi. Stem Ao!. II, pp. 44 f. Dr. Stein presumes that Balha of TriCTarta is meani 

It seems, however, more natural tl.at it was the of Vallapura who induced his father Padniahi / 

.1 matt iinoina! alliance with the pretender. ’ ‘ • 

- The name of this GavapSla is perhaps pirestiTed in one of our Ch.tmha inscriptions (No. S4). 

= lA is carious that in the Chamba dialect the word Uicliu denotes a “■ mischievous, troublesome cerson " h.,f 
probably derived from the generic Sanskrit name hhilcsn. " ’ ” 

^ Cf. Sajat. VIII, 1729 ; transi. Stein. Vol. II, p. 135. 

= Foi the events here summarised see SSjaf. VIII, 538-542 and 547-555 ; transi. Stein, Yol. II, pp. 44 f. 
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In the a^itumn of 1118 he marched against Eajapuri, put Sonia-pala to flight, 

Sussala's expedition. installed Naga-pala hi his .stead and stayed there for 

seven mouths causing terror to his various enemies.” 
Who those enemies vere is not definitely stated. Only one of them is mentioned 
by name, vk. Vajradhara of Babbapura, whom we have found among the 2 i>Tinces 
who met Bhiksacara at Kuruksetra and espoused his cause. Ealibapura, as I have 
shown elsewhere,^ was situated on the left bank of the Tavvi, 17 miles due east of 
J ammu, and must have been the ancient cajiital of Durgara. 

It is .evident that Sussala’s expedition was necessitated by the movements 
of the jiretender, whom we have seen coming to the Eavi valley about 1114, ad- 
vancing to the banks of the Candrabhaga about 1117, and finally settling at 
Eajauri. Siissala’s object must, therefore, have been to discomfit the coalition of 
princes who had taken u}! Bhiksacara’s cause, and among whom those of Cam 2 )a 
and Yallapura were foremost. The king of Kasmir made Eajapuri the base of 
his operations and sent marauding 2 >arties dowm the valleys of the Candrabhaga 
and other rivers. It seems that Sussala’s troo 2 )s jienetrated even as far as the uptier 
Eavi. This I infer from Kalhana’s statement that “ the jiious king (Sussala) 
served in the enemy’s land Brahmapuri and its temples. ” The word hrohnapui't 
occurs elsewhere in the Eajatarangini as a generic name of uncertain meaning, 
but here, used in the singular, it can only be a jiroper name. I presume that Brahma- 
2 ) lira the ancient ca 2 )ital of Chamba is meant. As to the significance of Sussala’s 
campaign for Chamba history no information is forthcoming.- 

It is to be regretted that Ivalhana is not more ex 2 ilicit in his account of Sassala’s 
ex 2 iedition against the chiefs of the Candrahhaga valley. His vagueness is 
ha23S intentional and due to the circumstance that, notwithstanding the submission 
of Vajradhara and other princes, the undertaking evidently ended in failure. It 
should be remembered that Kalhana coni 2 iosed his chronicle under Sussala’s son 
and successor, Jaya-siriiha. Even the king’s 2 ^ 1 ’imary aim Avas not attained, foi‘ 
Vaga- 2 iala had to abandon his capital, and followed his pntron to Kahnir in the 
spring of 1119. Sussala’s ill-success is still more obvious from the fact that in the 
folloAxing year a rising of the Haniaras or feudal land-holders afforded Bhiksacara a 
welcome op 2 iortunity to enter Ivahnir and ascend the throne of his grandfather. 
But not for long did he enjoy the sweets of royalty. The energy which had marked 
his career in adversity left him as soon as fortune smiled on him, and the hereditary 
Auces of Ananta’s race soon became manifest in the young king. Only six months 
after his accession he had to flee the country, and Sussala re-assumed the royal 
dignity. Bhiksacara established himself at Busiana (Skr. Pusyananada) on the Pir 
Pantsfil road, from where he made inroads into Ktismir territory. 


1 Cf. . 7 . i?. A. S. for 1907, pp. 403 if. 

- On Sassala’s campaign of. Rajat. Till, (321 -(135 ; transl. Stein, Vol. II. pp. 50 f. Dr. Stein in a letter dated 
9th AngU't 1905 calls iny interpretation of A'lII, (>28 “ very aoceptaLle and convincing.” •' Kalhana’s ex- 

pression in A’lII. 028,” he remarks, “ might have been clearer than it is, considering that a specific locality is meant 
by Brahmapuri, but then we know that Book VIII was never properly revised by its author and perhaps he was not 
himself qnite clear as to what sort of a place Biahmapuri was. His geographical horizon Was limited.’ As a generic 
name Irahinapvrl occurs. Rajat. A'lII, 2421, 2423. 
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It does not appear that Jasata of Ccimpa played any part in the later adven- 

fares of Bhiksacara. The year of his death is unknown. 
According to the Variisavali (si. 81) he died without 
an heir and Avas succeeded by his brother piiala-varnian. Neither this ruler nor 
his three successors, Ajita, Daityari and PrthA'i-varman, haA'e left any record of 
their reigns. If the names of these four princes are historical, their reigns must 
haA'e been A'ery short. In 1117 asata seems still to haA’e been aliA'e, and in 
1121 we meet in the Rujatarangini AA’ith a Itaja of Campii of the name of Udaya- 
varman. According to the VaihsaA’ali he was the son of PrthA’i-A'arman. Udaya 
figures again in Kalhana’s account of the civil war in Kasinir. We find him and 
Jajjala^ of Vallapnra among the noblemen wlio Aalianth* assisted Snssala in 
defending Srinagara against Bhiksacara. ‘With their help Sussala not only lapiulscd 
the enemy, but inflicted a scA'ere defeat on the Painara allies of Bhiksacara at the 
Gopadri hill yTakht-i-Sulaiman). Hoav it happened that both Cainpa and Yaha- 
pura had abandoned the cause of the pretender and joined his adversary, is not 
apparent from, the chronicler’s narrative. 

The close alliance between the king of Kasmir and tlie chiefs of the Bavi A'alley 
, is also CA'ident from tlie fact that Sussala had married 

tAvo iirinccsses from Campii — Devalekha, praised for her 
beauty, and her sister Taralalekha — and one princess from Vallapnra, Jajjala by 
name. After Sussala’s murder in 1128 these three ladies together Avith Bajalaksmi, 
the daughter of Garga-candra, became sail. Kalhana* relates Iioav the ])eople, 
])enum])ed liy the fear of a hostile attack and by the sudden hard frost, Avere not aide 
to conduct Sussala’s four queens to the distant Imrniug ground. They therefore 
burned their bodies in haste near [the Viirara of] SkandabhaA’ana which Avas not far 


from the palace.” 

The death of his enemy did not in any Avay further Bhiksacara's eaiise. In 
Sussala’s son and successor Jaya-simha (A.P. 1128-1151-.3) he found a no less for- 
midable adA'crsary. Defeated at Damodara, he had to leave the country. Soma-pala 
of Piajapuri concluded a treaty Avith the new' ruler of Kasmir and refused the 
pretender a further refuge in his territory. This faithless conduct induces the 
chronicler^ to utter the following invective, which no doubt is the echo of a popular 
adage ; “ Ea'cii the gods have no pity in Trigarta, no morals in Campa, no generosity 
in the iMadra-land, and no good-Avill in Darvaldiisara.” 

The only chief aaPo to the A'ery last seems to have upheld Bhiksacara’s cause 

Death of Bhiksacara. fathei-in-law, tlie Tbakkura Denga-pfila. His 

support, however, did not save him from ruin and in the 
summer of 11.30 the ill-fated grandson of Harsa Avas treacherously slain, Iia' .Tava- 


' Sajat. VIII, 1033. Dr. Stein in his translaticn renders the Jvaudva compound UJa^nlFaJuuuhtiJahii. as 
'• Uflaya and BrahmajajjaU. ” I feel more inclined to take the names to be TJdaya-brahman (for UdaTa-varinan) 

andJapala. In the Charnba copper-plates of the .Muhammadan period is verv often sohstituUd for 
-var?'ia7i. The feminine form of the name Japala on a occurs Till, 14-14. See heiieath p. 108. It is home 

by a Vallapnra princess. In itis above-quoted letter Dr. Stein says: “If there is an Udaya-rvarmanl in the 
Chainba records, the division of ITdayabrahma-JaUalaa is, of course, to he accepted as the only possible one. ” ' 

Sdjat. VIII, 1-140-1444 ; transl. Stein, A ol. II, p. 113. The name Skmidalhai-aua is preserved in Ivhand-bavan 
= Sajat. \IU,UU-, tran-I. Stein. Vol. II, p. 120. Dr. Stein remarks; “This verse probably produces a 
pioverbial saving of nalhana’s time. Rajapmu is clearly included in the iudgment passed on Darvabhisara.” 
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simlia’s soldiers and Ins oivii Kliasa allies, in a fort at the foot of the mountain pass 
of Banasala (modern Banihal)d TTith his death the war of succession came to an 
end. The prolonged struggle had completely broken the political poA\'er of Kasmir, 
and the weak rulers who followed Jayasimha had to use all their efforts to hold their 
own, insteadi. of asserting any claims of suzerainty over the neighbouring Hill States. 
Thus the connection between Kasmir and Chamba ceased. None of the later Kahnir 
chronicles ever mentions the Hill State on the Upper Eavi. 

Tor the further history of Chamba ive are therefore limited to local records. 

The last mentioned Chamba itaia, Udava-varman, as 

Laliia-varman. , ^ ^ . 

stated ill the Yaiiisavali S5) n as succeeded by his 
son Lalita-varman. It appears from the Salhi inscription (Xo. 33) that his acces- 
sion took place in 13.43 or 1141 and that he still reigned in 1170. The Eaiias of 
Cnrah and Paiigi recognised him as their overlord and in the Hevi-ri-kothi prokistl 
(Xo. 32) which was composed liy the Rajagnrii Kamala-lahchana in the 17th year of 
Lalita’s reign, we find a stanza in which his virtues are eulogized. 

Lalita-varman’s successor was his son Vijaya-varman. The Variisavali (H. 

S6-8S) relates of him that he subdued the Kasmiras, 

\ ijaya-vnrman. ^ 

Kiras and iMndgalas (he. IMu gh als). but, considering 
that the Kahnir chronicles do not even mention his name, the historical accuracy 
of Yijaya’s alleged victories is open to doubt, Can it be that the Yaiiisavali has 
retained a vague remembrance of Udaya's exploits in Kasmir and transferred 
them to his grandson, whose name is so suggestive of war and victory ? It further 
states that he granted lands to Brahmans, but up to the present no copper-plate 
issued by him has been recovered. The fragmentary !Mul-Kihar inscription (Xo. 
34) seems to have lieen composed in his reign, and the Banii to Avhom it is due 
was probably one of his feudatories. 

The record of Yiiaya-varman’s reputed conquests is difficult to reconcile Avith 

tlie circuiixstance, that apparently towards the end of 
Struggle foi Cuian. 12th ccutury tfic Ktljas of Balor regained possession 

of Curah. In that proA'ince tiAO inscriptions (Nos. 31 and 35) haA'e come to light, 
which are dated in the reigns of two rulers of the name of Rana-pala and Ajaya- 
pala. It is highly probable that both Avere lUijas of Balor, as their names can be 
traced in the Yaiiisavali of that State. These stones seem still to bear testimony 
to a struggle for the possession of Curah, Avhich raged liotween the two riA'al powei-s 
of the Eavi valley in the 11th and 12th centuries. In the first half of the 11th 
century Trailokya-dcva ruled Curah. Ihen the Chamba Eajas from Soma-varman 
till Lalita-Amrman held it. Subsequently aa'c meet again with the names of two 
Balauria Eajas, but the province finally remained iu the possession of Chamba. 

It would seem, therefore, that Aunt Pal of Basohli only revived ancient 
claims, when, suppoi'ted by Banjit Dev of Jamimi, he iuA'aded Curah iu A.D. 1774. 
But the renewed contest ended in the sack of Basohli by Eaja Eaj Singh, and 
shortly afterwards the ancient Balor principality became alisorbed in the Jammii- 
Kasmir State. 


‘ A"III, 1710-1777 : tiau4. Steiii, A’ol. II, pp. lS6ff. 
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B. — The Ednas of Cliamhd. 


The Eanas j)lay such a prominent part in the Chamlni inscriptions that th('}- 
^ , deserve special treatment. In our e])i£;ra]dis they an- 

Ixie term Eajauaka. . . 

usaaily indicated by the name rajdnaha. This word is 
not found in the classical literature of India and seems, therefore, to be a Sanskrit • 
ized rather than a real Sanskrit word. Dr. Grierson^ has suggested a connection 
between this word and the Prakrit title rdjaha i^i.e. rdjanna — SJci'. ritjanya) which 
occurs on coins. To me it seems more probable that the word rum is derived 
directly from rdjan. Perhajis it is the oblique case of this word transferj-ed to the 
nominative.' In any case, thei-e can be little doubt that the word corresponds with 
the modern rand, used either as the title of a jietty chief or as a caste-name. In 
the former meaning it is synonymous with Sanskrit sdrnauta and fhalTura. In one 
of our inscriptions (Xo. 32 1 we find the terms rdjdnalca and sdmanta aj^plied to the 
same person. The word thahknra occurs in the form ilmhuru in the Markula imas’e 
inscription (Xo. T8). It is not found elsewhere in the Chamha epigraphs, but in 
the Rajatarangini it is used in exactly the same sense as rujdnaha, to denote a 
feudatory chieftain. I may add that now-a-days the titles rand, and fhdl'ur are 
employed promiscuously. A special meaning is attributed to the word raiia {rand ?) 
in Kangra, namely that of queen bee." The equivalent ex 23 ression in Chamba is 
gane-rd rdjd, in which we seem to have Sanskrit gana “a swarm.” 

Hitherto the rdjdnahas of the Panjtib Hills have l)een exclusively known from 

the Rajatarangini tind from the Eaijnath prasastis. 
The latter acquaint us with a baronial house which 


The Eanaj. of Baijnath. 


ruled for eight generations, at Kiragnima, the modern Eaijnath, in Ivanffra and 
owed allegiance to the Rajas of Trigarta. Their importance may be estimated from 
the fact that the mother of Laksmatia-candra, the Rana of the time, was a dauo'hter 
of Hrdaya-candra of Trigarta. The inscription, however, does not say whether her 
mother was a Rani. It is certainly o 2 >posed to prevailing usage that the head of the 
illustrious house of Trigarta should give a daughter ui marriage to one of his vassals 
How 25'nnctiiious the Katocres were in matrimonial matters, even in the expiring- 
days of their rule, is shown by the example of Anirudh Cand, the last ruling- chief 
of Kahgra, who abandoned his State and everything rather than aeouiesce in a 
matrimonial alliance which he considered below the dignity of his house. “ 

“ Even now,” says the Baijnath eulogy,^ “ exist such wonderful men, filled with 
devotion to Isvara like that store of marvellous virtue, the Rajanaka named Laks- 
mana-candra, who, after performing a pilgrimage to Eedara, that cleanses from old 
sin, made even this vow: ‘Henceforth shall all wives of others be sisters for me ’ 
I/I hat wonder is it that in battle he A\as secure from assaults by warriors of irresist- 
ible bravery, since he, a Cupid at the head of the bowmen, was not to be subdued 


* J. S. A. S. for 1907, p. 409. Cf. my note J. R. A. S. for 190S, pp. 536 ff. 

- Professor C. C. Uhlenbeck is of opinion that rajanaha is derived from the accu-ative of rajcui, in the same 
as lliattdraTca 'from the accus.itive lliartriram (Prkt. hhattarcuu). Other iiistiinces are da, da from da{n)t and ja 1 
ixom pdd. a 

Kangra 6a:eiteer. 1904 (Lahore, 1907), p. 38 . 

■* Rp. lad. Vol. I, pp. 110 f. 
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Ill 


The Eanas ia Chamba inscrip- 
tions. 


even by that [ deity ]. At present rulers, whose commands are disregarded by their 
opponents — because they deem them to be ot small prowess think the sovereignty 
over a town to vield its legitimate result only by the rape of the wives of the in- 
habitants. Fresh youth, beautiful shape, liberality, sovereignty over a town, many 
flatterers [ all these are his ] ; if nevertheless his heart avoids the wives of others, 
what austerity is difficult to perform after that .' ” 

Btihler rightly remarks that “the picture of the morals of the time, wliich 

these verses unfold, is certainly not a flattering one.” 
The inscriptions of Chamba show us the aucient Eanas 
from a more favourable side. 2s o doubt, like the knights of mediaeval Europe, they 
regarded love and war as the great aims of life. But their love was often the 
devotion of the husband, and their Avarlike spirit was not rarely displayed in loyal 

service to their lie^e- 
jord. Among those 

endless accounts of 
treachery and baseness 
! in which Ivalhana’s 
chronicle abounds, it is 
refreshing to read of 
that Kajput from 

Oampa, Soma-piila, 
who, as his lord, king 
Uccala, was attacked by 
murderers “ did not fall 
into disgrace, wlien 

after slaying his assail- 
ants he succumbed to 
their strokes.”^ Of the 
conjugal dei'otion of 
these warlike barons we 
have ample proof in 
those quaint fountain - 
slabs Avhich they sot up 
for the sake of the 
future bliss of their de- 
ceased wirns. And 
even more clearly do we 
find it expressed in the 
solemn Sanskrit of 
those eulogies where, 
hidden under the 
of rhetorical 


' 3 ^ 




weight 


Fig. l8. Site of Eana’s castle at Devi KOtlii. 


Raiat. VIII 323 ; tiansl. Stein, Yol. II, p. 27. 
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ornament, we still feel the jmlsatioii of time love. "Would it be just to cast upon 
the hero of the Sarahan eulogy the reproach that his love for the beauteous 
Soniaprahha was inspired merely by her fair form, which is sung in such flowery 
measures in that lore-song carved in stone ? 13id he not prove his sincerity wdien, 
“ to establish a firm friendship between her and the ^lountain-born goddess ” he 
built a temple to the moon-crowned Siva r 

In the half-obliterated lines of the Mul-Kihcir stone we still read of the rears 
shed by the chieftain of that place and his children, when “hostile ‘Fate separated 
her — his most beloA'ed, seated on his lap, the delight of his eyes, praised by all man- 
kind — from her husband, even as the passing of tbe parcan separates the Iloon-sickle 
from the hot-rayed Sun,” 

The no less sadly damaged eulogy of Devi Kothi speaks of yet another love ; a 
noble lady, ivho, at her husband's death ready to follow him on the pyi e, was kept 
hack by her two sons, and who “ henceforth, whilst by rigid vows of constant fasts 
she reduced her body to lueagreness, brought up her sous and increased her charity, 
her compassion for the poor and her devotion to Krsna. And eoneeiviug at every 
step the world of the living to be unstable like the crescent reflected in a garland of 
waves, restless and trembling nith the fleeting breeze, she caused a cistern to be 
made for the sake of the bliss of her lord.” I know of no Indian inscriptions in 
which true human sentiment finds so eloquent an expression as in these two — alas 1 
irreparably mutilated fountain-slabs. Xor would it he easy to point to another 
group of epigraphical records in which the feminine element is so prominent as in 
those of Chamba. 


The inscriptions of Chamba State throw much light on the position formerlv 
held by the barons of the Hills. They show that in the Highlands of the ranjah 
Eanas once existed in oousideralile number. The reins of their strongholds are 
pointed out up to the present day ; and still clearei' evidence of their former import- 
ance is afforded by those huge carved slabs, frequently inscribed, which thev erected 
over cisterns constructed for the heavenly bliss of deceased relatives. Such inscrip- 
tious usually contain the name and sometimes the pedigree of the local liana to 
whose piety they are due. 


TraJiticus and leS'^nds, 


Numerous are the traditions still current in Chamba regarding those Eanas. of 

which tbe salient point is their spirit of independence 
and their mutual feuds. It is said that, when Saliilla 
swept down the Ravi valley, he found a Rana of the name of Ralha settled on tlie 
top of Raiuiu Hill overlooking the site which he had selected for his new capital. 
The Rana, when called into the presence of the Raja, humbly tendered his submis- 
sion ; but as soon as he had returned to his castle, he assumed' an attitude of defi- 
ance. It was then found out that it was the influence of the soil wliieh caused him 
thus to change his mood.^ For when at the next darha, a lump of earth from his 
own ground was concealed under xhe carpet on which the Rana was seated, his 
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speecli became as haughty and insolent as if he Trere nothin the walls of his own 
castle. 

Another legend is associated with the neighbouring hamlets of Bahnota and 
Sira ill Loh-Tikri, where two of onr fountain inscriptions came to light. Each of 
those places, so tradition says, was once the seat of a Eaiia. The more powerful of 
the two used to vex his weaker neiitlibonr, until the latter, weary of continuous 
humiliation, called in a thiid Etina wdio promised to come to his assistence in the 
hour of danger, as soon as he should sound his horn. It Avas not long until the 
call for help w’as made, but Ayheii the third Eana hastened to the rescue of his op- 
pressed friend, he found that the latter had sounded the horn wdtliont any need, 
mereh’ to test the triistn'orthiness of his nmr ally. It is hardly necessary to add 
that, when again the signal was adreii— this time not Arithont cause — the snsjiicions 
weakling waited in rain for the protection of his patron and had to submit to any 
indignity his oppressor chose to inflict on him. The story is only an adaptation of 
the well-knoArn talc of the shepherd boy and the AA'olf, hut it sIioaa's that the ancient 
Elinas still lire in the memory of the mountaineers as contentious and quarrelsome 
felloATS, lighting and oppressing each other, as long as they had no common enemy 
to face. 

There is a widespread tradition^ in the Alpine Panjiib that at a remote time The • 

„ Elinas wore indeiAendent and held sorereign sway ov(‘r 

Indepenient Kanas. ‘ ^ ^ e 

their harouies, although these, in most cases, do not 
seem to hare extended beyond a fen- Tillages. This tradition is to a certain extent 
supported by the negatiA'c eridcuce of the SATiiih image inscription (No. 12), the 
earliest document in AA'hich the term rdjdnalia occurs. It is incised on the liase of 
a stone image of Eewi, and records tliat this object was made by order of Eij-iiuika 
Bhogata, the son of Somata, born in tlie di.strict of Kiskindha. The inscription is 
not dated; but, judging from the characters, it must belong to the eighth or ninth 
century. 

The earlic,st Sarada inscription of Chamba, the of Sarahan (N'o. Ib i, 

AAhich mar he attrilmted t(j the ninth or tenth century, appears also to he the rec.n-d 
of a Eana, though he is not dc.signated hr the title of rujuiiul:a. Aeither here nor 
in the Sraiih inscription is mention made of an orerlord, wlicreas the lianas of the 
eleA'enth and tATclfth centuries invariably date their inscriptions in tlie reign of the 
ruling Eaja. Ih'om this circumstance Ave may perhaps conclude that Bhogata of 
Kiskindha and Satraki of Sarahan aa ere independent chieftains. This is the iimn' 
probable, as they must hare lired at a time jAiFATons to the founding of C’hamba. 

On the other hand, Ave find a feudatory chief of the name of Asadhii as early as the 
reign of hlern-A'arman aaIioui he acknoAAledged as his liegc-lord. In his inscription 
(A’o. 9) he calls himself s'lmantu which, as atc saAA% is a term synonymous Avith 
nljunaka. 


^ Cf. Chamha Gozcttttr. pp. il’.; Jlicw, Junfuiou, p. 180. 

I) 
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It is indeed highly improbable that the whole of the Panjab Hills were at any 
time ruled by Panas. “"Without a lord paramount,” Sir J. B. Lyall rightly ob- 
serves, “ and with no bond of confederacy, such diminutive States could never have 
existed side by side for any length of time. It is pretty certain, therefore, that with 
short intervals of complete independence in periods of confusion, they must have 
been more or less subject and tributary to some superior power.” We know from 
literary sources that the States of Trigarta, Kuluta and Kasmir existed and were 
ruled by Pvajas in the earliest period of which we possess cognizance. At the same 
time the more remote and inaccessible valleys may have been held by more or less 
independent Eanas. The measure of their ascendancy, no doubt, depended largely 
on the influence which neighbouring Pajas could exercise. In the Candrabhaga 
valley they remained in power until comparatively recent times. The history of 
nearly every Hill State of the Panjab tells of a struggle between the Paj:i and the 
Panas,^ which curiously recalls the contests of the monarchs of mediaeval Europe 
with their powerful vassals. 

It is evident from our irscriptiens that in the 12th century the Panasof Curah 
and Pahgi acknowledged the suzerainty of the Pajas of Chamba. Not only are 
their inscriptions dated from the year of accession of the luling Paja, but in the 
DeTi-ri-kothi (No. 82) it is steped that the local Pana, Naga-pfila, received 

from Lalita-varman the title of mjdnalut^- It is clear, therefore, that in this pas- 
sage there is a question of the investiture of a vassal by his overlord. 


The prominent position occupied by the Panas in the 11th and 12th centuries is 

as state officials. coppei-plate grants, where rve find 

them mentioned immediately after the Pajas and at the 
head of all other State ofificials. In the charter of Soma-varman (No. 24l two rdjd- 
nal'cts, Pihila and Kahila by name, figure as Prime-Minister ^Skr. mahdmdfya) and 
Great-Pecordkeeper i_Skr. maJidJi-sajyafalika). It thus appears that the rulers of 
Chamba, like the contemporaneous princes in Europe, sought to attach the feudal 
lords to their court, and from turbulent chieftains converted them into assiduous 
officials. 


This step led to a further development. It appears from the Pajatarahgini 
that in Kasmir the title rdjdnala came to ]je given to high officials as a purclv 
honorary distinction. Thus we read that Queen Pidda (A.D. 9SO-1-1003) called 
her favourite Nara-vahana into the council of ministers and conferred on him the 
title of vdjdnakaf Tins practice apparently had become so common that in 
Kalhana’s days the term was regarded asalino.st synonymous with “mini,ster.” This 
is evident from the following passage, in which the chronicler says of king Parva- 
gupta : “ Displaying a conduct in which the royal dignity was combined with the 
functions of a minister, he created the mingled impression of Pajfi and Pajanaka.”' 

^ Cf. Gi-iflon, Tiajas ofihe Tvnjal, pp. 631 ff. 

I must rote that tSie wtrd y ajana'ka ip due to a re&toration. 

^ Sajat. V'l, 261 ; trausl. Stem, Vol. ]. p. 256. 

■’ Mdjat. VI, 117 ; h-aiibl. Stein, Vol. I, p. 244. 
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The old feudatory Ranas of the Paiijab Highlands belonged naturally to the war- 
,, , . , , I'ior caste. On the Chamha fountain slabs we see them 

Uodem survival or name. 

rudely portrayed as knights on horseback, armed with 


Fig. 19. Foaiitain-Uone BharSva (Loh-Tilai pa,-gani.) 



sword and shield. But the high officials on whom the honorary title of rdjdnaka 
was conferred were very often Brahmans, and thus the word has survived in Kahnir 
in the form rdzddn as a Brahmanical fa m ily name. “It was borne,” Dr. Stein 
writes, “ by Raj anaka Eatnakara, the author of the Harivijaya (9th century) and 
by many Kasmirian authors of note enumerated in the Varnki-prakistl which 
Ananda Rajanaka (17th century) had apiiended to his commentary on the 
Naisadhacarifa” It may, however, be questioned whether Ratnakara liore the title 
rdjdnciTca in his own time and whether, at so early a date, the use of the term Avas 
extended to Brahmanical officials. 

It is curious that in the later Kasinir chronicles the same title is used to desig- 
nate Muhammadan officers of raidv. This accounts for the use of the word Rail 
in Kasmii' as a Muhammadan krdm name, which, as Dr. Stein obseiwes, corresponds 
exactly to Rdzddn as a family name of Brahmans. 

I have noted aboA'e the frequent reference to rdjdnakas in the Chamba 
inscriptions of the pre-Muhammadan period. It is remarkable that in the numerous 
later inscriptions found in the State they are neAmr mentioned. There is no record 
to shoAV in what manner the Ri^anas lo.st their position and power. IVe can only 
surmise that those numerous and warlike vassals — not less turbulent probably than 
the Damaras of Kas'mir — coiistituted a constant danger to the supreme position of 
the Pffija. It must, therefore, haA'e been his policy to curtail their power, and this 

Q - 
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end lie may liai'e attained partly by main force. But from wbat has been remarked 
above it appears tliat, on the ivbole, the policy of the Eajas was the same as that 
followed l)y the kings of Brance in reducing their powerful barons ; the vassals were 
converted into courtiers. It is indeed curious how much the history of the word Hand 
is analogous to that of the title.s of nobility in Europe. 

The word rand has finally liecome a caste-name, and is now used as such in 

Chamba and Kahgra. Begarding the Ran as of Katigm, 
I quote th(‘ following from Hr. Barnes’ Settlement 
Report^ : ‘’Another class of Rajputs who enjoy great distinction in the hills are the 
d(‘sccndants of ancient petty chiefs or Ronds, who-JC title and tenure ' is said to 
have preceded that of the Rajas themselves. These petty chiefs have long since 
been dispossessed, and their holdings alisorlied in the larger principalities. Still the 
name of Hand is retained, and their alliance i-^ eagerly desired by the Mians.^ 
The principal families arc those of Chari, <;iro, Ivanhiara, Pathiar, Habrol, 
Sumbar, Radwal, and other localities. Besides these, the following races occupy 
a high rank ; the Indauria, .Malhotar, Sahiria, ilarchandar, Ludhiiirach, Patial, 
Chib, Jaihl, Bhugalia,^ and others which it would be tedious to record. All 
these tribes affect most of the customs of Rajputs. They select secluded spots 
for their dwellings, immure their wom(.‘n, are very particular rvitli whom they marry 
or l)etroth in marriage, but have generally taken to agriculture. In this particular 
consists their chief distinction from the IMians.” 

In Chamba the position of the ordinary Ranas is not different from that of the 


llie R-SnS I'f Triluksiatt. 


agricultural castes with which they intermarry. At 
the last Ceusrts 91 males and 81 females were returned 
under that caste-name. There also exist, however, in Chainbii a few Ranas in the 
original sense of the word, who still hold the position of their ancestors, the rdjcina- 
l-as of the inscriptions. Chi(^f among them is the R-ina of Triloknath whose 
liarony extends over a large portion of Cluunl)a-Lahul. It comprises the villages 
of Tunde, ivisori, llinsa, Shokoli, INfaiyar, Salgnim and part of 8hyor and Portal. 
T ilt' tradition of his family is that they came originally from .lammu and settled 
at the phici' now known as Trilokiifitli. liefore the celebrated idol of that name 
was established there. One of their ancestors was called Hamir Bardhaim, whose 
deeds are sung in the local dialect. lie is said to have repelled the attack of a 
Ivnlu Raja, who tried to cany off the image of Triloknath. Subsequentlv, invited 
to a meal by his oppi)neut. he was treacherously nmrdered, after he had laid down 
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tlie A’i'orsliip ui' Avalokitfsvaru, tlie Great Coiiipa^Goiiate. is straii^'ely l)len(It‘(l 
bloody sacritices of an aboriginal type, tbe llaiifi takes tlie leadini;' jiart. Tliouyb 
professedly a Hindu, be acts as niana^’er of tbe famous Euddbist slirine. and ap- 
points tbe lama pvjnrl. Tlie eldest sou of tbe Trilokiiatb liana iv addressed as T/La- 
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Fig. 20. Til' llfiiia' of Ulaii-a. Oil!,',]-, : m' S\rn 

On tbe left bank of tin.- llavl near its jmiclion "'itli tlie Jlmlbal llu'i'o are ibree 

sniaiL baronies bold by tbe lianas of Hlaiisa. nuri'da 

of T. Itil'sfH GuiC’lu. Ul . • . ■!» I T T, I’j’ il il. 

an^I .Vrcordinu* to local li'^ulilioio 1 lio-o uii-oc 

rm/kidhs yere orio-inally one lief, yliieb uas yraiited to ibe conniion anecstin- ol 

tbe present lianas by Eaja 11 u.s Ibailima on Ids return from Kiilu. Ibe I lama 

barony comprises 100 larJu or oTb acres and yiebls a re\'enue ol lis. .pjO. 1 lie 

area of tne two smaller jafjJr-'i oi riurol.-i and SA"ai is 2( 1 and kilo acres respectively. 

•As tbe present liana of Gurfda, Saliib Sinyb. wbo is an old man ol 70 years oi aye. 

bas no heir to succeed him, liis /dynn will ])robalily lap'-e on bis demi'-e. d'lie same 

lias already bappeued to the barony of lianluuii Kdibl ubicli adjoined t. laiisa on the 

otbiT side and lias non' become a jin i ‘ja iin . 'Iluis yi' see. liow eyen those lew 

suryiyiny baronies yraduallly di'.appear. A- no\\-a-days no new' lianas ai" created. 

there is a likeliliood that in CbambA aKo tliej-nbny lianas will fiiiaily mei-ye into ti:e 

ayricnlimal po]m]at:on, as bas already hajipene 1 in t Im neiyhbourin y Kanyi'i \a!le\. 

At Saliub ra in the iie\'l v'aliey and at AJaryram in Laliu! tliei-e ai-e two nmre 

Jianns wbo still iiold sniall jdfjlr.s. 

Until recimtly. as in the ohleii d.-iys. ibe ehi •! duty of tims - lianas yas to 

render rnibtarv sevviee in tbe liaj.", s bodxynaid. liaditioji bo.ds ili-ai a Jtam o| 
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Uliinsa fell at Nerti togetlier with his liege-lord E,aja Raj Singh (7th Har samvat 
1850). Raja Shyam Singh released the Eanas from their obligation of military 
service and converted it into a tribute in money of ils. 100 annually in the case of 
Ulansa and E,s. 70 for Svai. The Rana of Gurola has been acquitted of any 
payment presumably on account of his age. 

The chief privilege of the Ranas is the freedom from forced lal)onr (begur) or 
any hind of State service, except jiersonal attendance on the Raja, if he is in their 
neighbourhood or on special occasions in the capital. When any of the ruling 
Rfaias dies, his heir has to come to Chamba to obtain a charter \patta) from the 
Raja, and in the case of the Trilohnfith Rana, a small robe of honour {Vhil'at'] is 
given. On the accession of a new Raja, the Rana of Trilokuath comes to Chamlw 
personally to tender his allegiance, and to 2 n*escnt a tribute consisting of a number 
of Lahuli hill qionies. 



Fig. 31. Kana family at Sallii (Paiigp. 

Besides those six families of feudal Ranas, there are still at various places in 

Agricuhurai lianas. descciidants of the aucicut Ranas who are in 

no way distinguishable from ordinary agriculturists, 
excejjt b\ their name. That these agricultural Ranas are descended from the 
Rajanakas ol our inseri 2 )tions cannot reasonably he doubted. It is jnuved l)v the 
huge fountain slab of Salhi in Pahgi (No. 33) erected by Rajanaka Ludra-pala, as 
stated in the inscription. The adjoining house is still inhabited by a familv 
of Ranas, descendants of the founder, but now reduced to the humfde state of 
ordinary peasants. When, some years ago, the stone was throum doum by an 
avalanche, the head of the family took care to re-ercct it as being the embodiment 
of the departed glory of his house. 
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Other Tillages in nhich agricultirral Haiias are hnoT'ii to live are Ilhimdlil, 
Tisa, Gehra (Pyulir parrjand), Agvari \^E,ajnagarh Loh-Tikri, Eera, Sai, Himgiri, 
Eaiihurii Kothi and Kilar and Sac in Paiigi. The Agyari Eanii, though no longer 
a still enjoys freedom from forced lalionr. It is interesting to note that 

both at Dhundhi and Tisa fountain slabs haye been found which point to the 
former existence of Eajanakas at tliose two places. 

The social status of the Eanas, both feudal and agricultural, can lie best 
estimated from their relation to other ca.stcs in matrimonial matters. It may 
he summarized as folloivs : The Mian Erijputs, especially the smaller ones, take 
brides from ‘the feudal EUnas. The latter, in their turn, intermarry ivith their 
own kind, but take also girls in marriage from the Thakurs and the Eathh, who 
are the main agricnltural caste of Cbamlia. The non-feudal or agricultural 
Eanas intermarry either Ayiih their ca.'.te-fellows or with the Thrikttrs and the 
Eathis. 


P.5.rias in Lfthul. 


Pinally, I wish here to insert a note on the existettce of Eanas in British 

Lahul for which I am indebted to Hr. A. H. Prantke. 
In the Tibettin lyritings,” Hr. Prancke says, “ I kan'e 
met the word only once, namely, in the Tinan Chronicle discoyered i)y Miss J. E. 
Euncan in 1907. There the ancestor of the Princes of 'linan, who came from 
Lcags-mkhar (''“Iron castle”) in Gnge, is called ” Eana Pala.” Tala is certainly a 
hinduized form of tbe common Tibetan name dpal. The family olitained the 
title Bana either from the Ectjii of KulCi or from Chamba. Popular tradition 
asserts that at one time the Baja of Cluamlta i tiled a considciablo portion 
of Lahul. Perhaps the fountain-slabs of Lahul date back to that period. The 
tradition of Gtts refers to the days nheii a Eana dependent oii Chamba resided 
at that place. It is eycn said that there existed a copper-plate, issued by a 
Chamba Eaia which was carried off l)y the Eajd of Ivulu (possildy Bidhi or Dlan 
Singh) at the conquest of Lahul, The fountain of Gus is entirely enclosed in 
ancient stone slabs. Tliere are also traditions nliich relate to the Kanas of Gus.^ 
Descendants of these Eanas liyc at Gus u]j to the present day, tvhere they form 
a ‘M'ather-and-brother-fjj/a(-s^?o«)hood,” which perhaps corresponds to the castes in 
India.” 


It is curious that on a temple flag from Ladak, now in the Lahore Museum, 
we find the central figure — a three-headed, six-armed, green -coloured deity of terrific 
appearance — marked by an inscription as Bdtm Ileriiga, He is a Tantric d(dty, 
about Avhoin little is known. On the picture he is surrounded by eight animal- 
headed witches which are labelled: Llio-hya-gre the southern Eagle”), Zla-ha 
(“Moon”), Zlvl-ha (“Peace”), Lho-rdor-iZiag (“' the southern She-boar of the 
Thunderbolt”), Lha-cJien (“ Great-God ”1, SpanlJia~h‘an (“ M'olf-dog ”1, Srjo-sntd 
(r “ Door-keeper”) and Nor-srun C’ Keeper of riches”). 


^ Cf. Uiaiicke, lIiaoriscJ‘€ -uud ■inyiholcgt^LJte Eri iiitti u'itgtn Jer Lahoider (bluc-pnnt in -10 Xo*. 11 

and 13. 

Cf. Uriinweilel, Hi/thologie dts JBuddhismus m Tlhet vnd Jir 2Jonycli i; p. IOC. 
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C.~— State officials. 


I noAv iBi'sli to consider what information can he derived from our records 
, . . . remardino’ the State officials of ancient Chamba. In 

Lists ot officials in nisciiptions. ^ 

three of the copper-plates pnldished in the present 
volume (Nos. 15, 25 and 26) we meet with a passage in which the donor addresse.s 
his officers, who are enumerated in a list of consideraljle length. The lists in Nos. 25 
(11. 13-15) and 26 (11. 7-101 are identical, except for some slight difference in the 
order of the names. No. 26 adds rajastiidnlya which perhaps has been left out from 
No. 25 by a clerical error. No. 25 has twenty-two and No. 26 twenty-tliree titles 
including the names of the four castes brdhmana, ksatfiya, cui^yu and suJ/’a, which 
in No. 25 are found after nljdmdtya and in No. 26 at the end of the list. It should 
be noticed that I have taken farikara-sanmij uJdaka- duly akt ala as the designation 
of one class of officials, though possibly the compound contains two or three different 
names. The list of Yidagdhah title-deed (11. 6-9) omits the four castes, but has seven- 
teen additional titles, making a total of thirty -six. Instetid of ■jjarikara-sanuiii uktaka- 
viniynktaka we find simply viniyuktaka, from which it may perhaps be inferred 
that in reality by the former expression one class of officials is indicated. 


Lists of officials like the present occur in inscriptions from different parts of 
India, A few instances are found in the epigraphical records of the Gupta period. 
One of the earliest examples is the Kavi copper-plate gmnt (1. S) of the Gurjara 
king, Jaya-bhata, who lived in the beginning of the 5th centmy.^ It contains onlv 
the following five titles: rdjan, sdmanta, Mogika, viniyapati naffra-gnlniL 
maliattara, which terms Buhler renders : king, feudal chief, governor of a proviina^ 
governor of a dla and chief of a taluga and a village. Another instance is the 
Bihar pillar inscription (11. 27-30 1 of Skanda-gupta "(A,D. -155-c. ISO), in which 
unfortunately the passage in Cjuestion is very fragmentary. Aljout a centurv later 
in date is the iSlaliya copper-plate (11. 20-21) of Dhara-sena II and of the'’ Gupta 
year 252 (A.I). 571-2), which contains a .nuall li.^t of only ten titles. A fuller list 
partly identical with those in the Chamba copper- plates, occurs in the Leo Barandilc 
pillar inscription (11. 7-10) of divita-gupta II who reigned in the beginning of the 

8 th century of our era. But here also the .stone is badly damaged, that several 

of the names are lost. Of special interest are tlie Am.:achr {^11 2 ^. 3 ^^ and 

Bhagalpur \11. 30-36) co])per-plates issued by Yimuha-pala and hi.s son Narayana- 
plla respectively, who both belonged to the Bala dyna.hy of Bengal and lived 'ffijout 
,V,L. 1000.'’ Professor Kielhoru has already drawn attention to the similaritv of 
the lists of officials in those two documents and tho.se in the Chambd title-deeds ' 

It IS a question of primary import ndiether the lists reflect the actual state of 
affairs in ancient Chamba, or uhether the authors of the title-deeds simply copied 
certain fixed forms in use all over India, without any reference to local circumstance.; 
The agveement between the Chamba li.sts and those of the Pala rulers of i-’em-ai 
points to the latter alternative. It is, indeed, very doubtful whether all the officials 
enumerated in our documents actually existed in Chamba. We find amono-^ tliem 


^ Cf. hid. hjlt. ^ ol, V, po. 11-1 f, 

Cf. l,nl. A, it. Vol. Xiv, p IBT, ti-.d Vol. XV, p. Mlj. 


i ir- 216 Sji-i 217 f. 
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the visay a- liutl , tlie head of a msaya or district, hut the term visaya, though knoivii 
ill Kasmir, is not used in the Chamba records, udiicli invariably designate a district 
or 'pargana. by the name of mandala. The head of a pargana, as we shall presently 
see, is now-a-days called car which undoubtedly is the cata of the copper-plates. In 
Vidagdha’s plate we also find mention of “ those concerned with elephants, horses, 
camels and the forces” {liastyahostrahala-fyapytalca). The purport of this 
expression will lie discussed subsequently. Here I wish only to point out that a 
“ superintendent of camels ” Avould hai'c an extremely easy task in Chamba, con- 
sidering that such animals are unknown there. Ces Monta 2 ;nes,'’ savs Bernier^ 
with regard to Ivasmir, “sont trop rudes ct trop fa die uses pour lours longue.s et 
roides jandies ; il fant que les Portes-faix supleent aux Chameanx.'’ Tliis remark 
holds equally good, if applied to the mountains of Chamba. 

Although, therefore, our conclusion must he that these lists cannot ho regarded 
as authentic for ancient Chamba, we may safely assume that they are based on 
actual conditions in India generally during tlie 10th and 11th centuries. On that 
account they do not lose in interest. Bn fortunately the individual functions of tlie 
officials named are by no means clear, as will he seen from the following detailed 
discussion. I shall follow the order of the titles as found in A’idagdha's grant, as it 
is the earliest and fullest of the three. 

All three grants, like the Bhagalpur plate, start with the names rcijci, rajcinalva, 

rajupvtra and rdjdmdtya. In A'o. 25 the two last- 
mentioned terms are reversed. There can he little 
doubt that among the vassals of the rulers of Chamba there were none who could 
rightly claim the title rcljci. The title rcijddhirdja, literally “ king of kings,” which 
theA' adopt themselA’es in their charters, is indiscriminately used by any indepen- 
dent chief. The iMuhammadan historians usually designate the chiefs of the l-’anjal) 
hill states by the name zanunddr. The title of rdjd Avas conferred on them l)y the 
Mughal emperors as a personal distinction. Thus Ave read in the Bddshdh ydm.ah 
that Prthvi Cand (or Singh) of Chamba received the title of rdjd, from ^liili Jahan 
in December 1611. 

The term rdijdnako has been discussed in the previous section. It is the title 

by AAdiich the Auissals of the Bajas of Chamba designate 
ERjan.ika. thcmsolves ill tlioir inscriptions. It corresponds to 

modern rduci. It will he noticed that rdjdnaka as well as the folloAAu’ng rdjapidrn is 
a title of nobility or a class-name and not the designation of an official. But the 
fact that the nicmliers of those noble classes were commonly entrusted with imjiortant 
State offices explains their being mentioned in tlie beginning of the list. It is inter- 
esting that in the Kavi copper-plate quoted above the Avord rdjd is immediately 
folloAved by sdmanta AAffiich is synonymous with rdjdnaka. 

As to the word rdjapidra, literally a king’s son, a prince,” Dr. Dlect^ is of 

opinion that in such passages as the present it has some 
Lajaputia. technical official meaning. He adduces Marathi raut 

n'diit. and Gujarati rdvat “a horse soldier, a trooper” AAliich he derives from Skr. 


or 


^ Voyoqes (Amsterdam. 1699), Yol. II, p. 200. 
- Giiptci _Z/ 2 ^A'P. p. 218, n. 1. 
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■rdjcipiiti'a and believes to indicate its technical meaning-. But on account of its 
connection uitli rdjdnaka and for the reason stated above I see no necessity to 
assign it here any other than its ordinary meaning. It is, however, possible that 
from its oiiginal sense of “ the son or near relative of a rujd ” it had already like 
the modern rdjpdt, come to be used of the nobility in general. 

The word rdjdmdtya means “a minister or councillor yfundtija) attached to the 

nija,” the second member of the compound being 
svnouymuus with sacioa and mantrUi (from mantra 
counsel, advice”) which has become the Chinese mandarin. One of the two offi- 
cials mentioned by name at the end of Soma-varmaii’s plate (No. 21) has the desig- 
nation of rnalidmdtya which we may render by ‘'prime minister” or “chief council- 
lor.” His office, no doubt, corresponds with ihat of the icazlr of the Muhain- 
raadan period. 

In Vidagdha’s grant the word rdjdmdtya is followed by rdjastiidnlyu. It is 

also found in No. 20, hnt here the four caste-nameshave 
..ajasthaiuva. rather inapproj)riately been inserted between the two. 

The term rdiaithdniya is occasionally mentioned in the inscriptions of the Gupta 
period, but they give no clue to the exact meaning of the irord.’ It occurs also in 
the list of officials in the Bhagalpur grant.- lYe know from the Eajatarangini that 
an office of the name of rdjasthdna or rdjasthdnddhikdra exi.sted in Ivasjuir. It 
was held by Alaiiikara, the brother of the ]ioet Mahkha, in the reign of J aya-,siihba. 
Dr. Stein remarks that it was connected with the administration of justice and that 
we may assume that its holder discharged duties equivalent to those of Chief 
Justice.^ 

A-itev ujasfhdniya i\\& list in Vidagdha’s title-deed contaim nine terms not 

ouiid in the two other plates. The first is pranidtar 
wliich apparently does not occur in the Gupta inscrip- 
tions edited by Dr. Fleet or in the charters of the Pala kings. But at the end of 
the Valabhi copper-plates of Dhruva-sena III (1. 19) of the Gupta year 331 (A.D. 
653-1) we find a yramdlar Srl-Aaga mentioned as the data of the grant.* IVe 
know also that an official of that name existed in Kasmir, for Rama, the poet of the 
Raijnath eulogies (II. vs. 37), mentions that his father, Blirhgaka, was a pmmdtnr of 
the king of that country.® These references do not hel]> ns to decide on the nature 
of his office. Here Srivara comes to our assistance. The chronicler, after relatina* 
how Sultan Zainu-l-‘ abidin baui.shed his eldest son Adam Khan and favoured tlie 
vounger one, remarks C 


Praiiutai . 


Tr^Tg^?rr: i 


^ Giqita Lisc)’. pp. 157. n. 1, 170 and 21S. 

•- Tlie Bhagalpur plate has raJastJidnl^mian'ka and the -Imgachi 
Sdjat. (transl. Stein) Vol. I., p. 316 ii. On the functions of 
pp. 1S8 f. 

* -S/i. luiL Vol. I, pp. 88 and 92. 

’ Up. IiiJ. Vol. I, pp. 116 and 118. 

•’ Srivara, Udjat. I. 70. 


plate i'djc.sth ka. 

a Chief Justice cf. Jolly, Ser-ht 
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“ Fate reversed the natural order of the eldest and younger son of the king, 
like a prcanutar [vould do] Trith two persons liaving share in an inheritance.'’ 

From this passage it is plain that the pramdtar is an officer cntrnsted witli tlie 
administration of justice. This agrees with the meaning of the word in literature 
(“ a person fit to perceive or judge ” from root mii-) and accounts for its place in the 
list immediately after rajasthdmya. 


The next term sarohhanga I cannot exrdaiu. It does 

Sa; obhariga. . , . . . 

not seem to occur either in inscriptions or literature. 

The office of kiimdrdmdtya is well known from the Gupta inscriptions. IThere- 

as tlie word as noticed above, means “ coun- 

Kumai'aiEatyii. _ . 

cillor of the king,” the term kiimdrdrndrya may he 
rendered by councillor of the crown prince.” It seems that in the days of the 
Imperial Guptas there existed, side by side with the State-council, a special council 
to advise the heir-apparent avIio usually took part in the State affairs as co- 
regent (Skr. Yuvardjo). The office of knmdrdmditya appears to liaA'e cxi.stcd 
throughout the Gupta epoch. Its earliest mention I find in the famous Allahabad 
pillar inscription (1. 32) of Samudra-gupta, in which the title, combined with that 
of sdmdJnvigrali'ika (“minister of foreign affairs ”) and malidda ydundyaha (“prefect 
of police ”). is borne liy Hari-sena, the author of the prasastid It is also found in 
the lists of officials in the Tlaliya copper-plate and on the Deo-Baranark jiillar, 
referred to aliove. 


Among the inscribed clay sealings of the early Gupta period discovered by Dr. 
Bloch at Basarh, the site of ancient Vaisali, there are several Avhich contain the 
title h'limdrdjndfyad The fullest legend : Srl-Yiivaydja-hluittdraka-pddlya- 
knmdrdmdfy-ddlukciraitasya which I propose to translate : [Seal] of the Court 
(or Office) of the Prince’s Councillor(s) [attached] to His Highness, the illustrious 
the lord Heir- Apparent.” I may also note an inscrilAed stone liiiga, AAhich came to 
light at Faramdancle in the Faizabad district of the United ProA'inces in 190S and 
is now placed in the .LucknoAv Huseum. The inscription, Avliich is dated in the 
Gupta year 117 (A.D. 436), mentions a Prthivi-sena who was mantrl and 
ktmidrdmdtya and afterwards general (gnalidhalddhihrta) under Kumara-gupta I. 
As his father Sikhara-svamin is stated to have been mantrl and humdrdmdtya under 
Candra-gupta II, we may conclude that the office in cpiestion AAns hereditary. 

The term nparlka is also frequently met AA'ith in the ejAigraphs of the Gupta 

period, but there is nothing to indicate its meaning. In 
the Bihar pillar inscription it .stands immediately l)efore 
Mmdrdmdtya, so that perhaps we may assume some connection between the tAA-o 
offices. Among the Basarh sealings is one with the following legend Tirahhukfy- 
uparik-ddhiJi'ciramsya “[Seal] of the Court (or Office) of the Upm-ika''sj of 
Tirabhukti {l.e. Tirhut).” In the Bhagalpur grant the Avord uparika folloAVS 
rdijasfhdnJya. 


- Giiptp liiscr. pp. 10 and 16. 

A. Tt. A. S- for 1903-01, pp. 103 anJ 107. 
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The next word vimyapati, as already noted, means head of a district {vi-^aya)” 

and occurs on the Kavl copper-])late. It is also tound 

ViSayapati. . j. j. a 

m the Tndor copper-plate grant il. 4) of Shamla-^'Upta, 
dated in the Gupta year 116 (A.D. 165-6).^ Among the inscriptions discoYcred by 
Hr. F. O. Oertel at Sarnath in 1901-5 there is one in Gupta characters of the 5th 
century, recording the donation of a Buddliist image by a vi^ayapati- the name 
of Suyatra." II e have remarked aboTO, that, as the term vhaya is not met with in 
the inscrijhions of Chaml^a, there is good reason to doubt whether the olfice of 
mayapati was known in that State. 


In the two grants of the Fala kings referred to we find thayaputl followed l)y 
Xiiielapati. oraniapuU head of a village and in the Kavi in-erip- 

tion by rdst ra-g rama-mahattara chief of a taluqa and 
village according to Buhler’s rendering. In Yidagdha's copper-platc the word ]ix'\r 
to vimyapati is nihelapati which is unknown in .Sanskrit literature. On the aualony 
01 the ahove-montioned documents we may perhaps assume that a ainela is a sub- 
division of a vlsaya and a nihelapati the oHIcer in charge of such a suh-division. I 
have little doul)t that this term is identical with found in tln^ Xinnand 

copper-plate as the designation of the diita of the graut.-^ As the word apparently 

does^ not occur anywliere else, it seems that the office it denotes was peculiar to tlie 
Panjab Hills. 

It may seem strange to find among Yidagdha’s officials the h,atropa or satrap. 
Ksatrapa. assume that tins word is due to a 

, cleiical error and has to be read This, at least. 

IS the form found in Ijoth the Amgachi and Bhagalpur grants where it .stands br-twcon 
gaulmiha ixiul prdntapcda. The literal meaning of L^etrapa is "protector .d’ the 
fields. The analogous French term garde-ehampeire w-onld suyo-esf. a ])olico oriicer. 
In our Chaml)a copper-plate also the word hyatrapa, or mther Jc.etrapa^ is 
Prai.t;ip 5 L.. Ujiiiieduttely followed by prdntapd.la. Xeitlier of the 

the Gupta period. The etymological meaning of the latter term would V.e " a fr. - 
tier guard —the word being used in the sense of ‘ffir limit ” -but h ' 

possible to decide whether the proposed rendering is applicable to our documents 
d’he compound hasty aieostrahala-vydpvtaha which, as noted above, moatis 
HastjasTcstra.baia-ryapitaka. occupied witli elephants, liorscs, camels, and 

• rt Pw. r ™ at first sight, seem a strange elernem 

in a list of >tafe dignitaries. To understand the expression it shn, 7 lrt l 

beml that tie army of ancient Imlia comprisod four armYeleplooit-rifi'rX^^ 

men. mar-chariots and loot-and on that account mas indicated as 

■in reality a war i^ame — 


membered.”^ It is well-known that the game of chest 


^ G-Ujjta luacr- pB. 70 £. 

= A, B. A. S. foi'l904-05, p. SI. 

^ G-upiei lii.9cr.j pp. 2S9 and 291, 

H S(lh(1ci]calpil(7pi(y,ici { i- Pf \To rl 11 rr>i 

elms. J.B.A. S. for ] SGa. pp. 117 5. ^ C-., 


a„d Huvlj m,tor,j 
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-originally reflected that state of things and has preserved in India the ancient 
name cahiranga in its Persiani^ed form shatmiig (^Arabic shatranj). The char- 
iots, vhich play such an important part in the Indian epics, fell into disuse, appar- 
ently before A.D. 600, as they formed no part of Harsa’s array It rvould seem 
that, to keep up the ancient tradition of a four-memhered ” army, the war- 
chariots were replaced by a carael-corps. This much is certain that in the game 
of chess, as it is ]row known in India, the chariot has been replaced by the camel.^ 

I have little donl)t that tie’s chanon is liased on the actual development of the old 
Indian army. If so, it is evident that the cojnpound hastyusco-s-trahala is synony- 
mous cafiirai:ga ‘'the four-membered army” in its later form, and that ‘‘the 
persons concerned Avith elephants, liorseg, camels and the forces” are ‘’'othcers 
connected with the four arms of the army” or in general ‘•'all military officers.” 

It is interesting to note that the expression hosfyah'O-strab'jla-vijcipi'ta may 
safely be restored in line 10 of the Deo Tarantirk pillar inscription, where Dr. Fleet 

reads ha. . . . rsni caJaDijaijatu. For it will bo noticed that the 

following compound, which is also mutilated, is undoubtedly hihra-vadava-go- 
malilpjojddihddhyahsa Avhich in the Amgrichi and Bhagalpur grants stands imme- 
diately after the first mentioned compound. As the Deo Baranark inscription 
belongs to the l)egiuning of the Sth century, there is reason to suppose that the 
introduction of a corps of camel-riders in the Indian army took place in the 7th 
century, if not earlier. 

ITe have just seen that the two plates of the Pfila kings also contain the ex- 
pression under discnssicai in their lists of officials. But it deserves notice that iicre 
the Avord luni i^shipi is introduced betAveen v-^tra (camel ^lnd hala (infantry). 
For an explanation we huA'e to turn again to the history of chess. In a treatise on 
this same in Raghu-nandaiia’s Tlthitattca Ave find the AA'ord ” ship” (Skr. 
used as the name of the corner-j)iece-- our ‘'castle.’” It is A’ery curious that in 
Chamba the castle is still indicated l)y the name uru, though few of the inhabitants 
bat'e CAmr seen a ship.'^ In the Ftussian game also the castle is called “ship” 
(Ifldija). It would, therefore, seem that in certain parts of India the ship, or 
rather the naA'y, Avas adopted as tlie fourth arm of the army as a substitute for the 
abolished chariot. A'c may assume that the choice IjetAveen camel and ship de- 
pended on the geographical position of the couutry. In the expression used in the 
Amgachi and Bhagalpur grants Ave find both introduced. Here the meaning 
evidently is “officers connected AAutb the army and naA-y.” 

The next nine terms are identical in onr three lists. The first three data, 

qamdqarnlha and ahliitcaramdaa seem all to liaA'e the 
Data J a ^ 

same meaning — tnat ot ” messenger. The Bhagalpur 
grant introduces a fourth synonymous nord praisanika, eA'idently derived from 
•preHiga “mission.” In the Deo Baranark inscription, on the contrary, we find 
data alone — the onlv one among these four terms which is found in Sanskrit 

^ V. A. Smith, Early History, 190), pp. IIS. 120 and 286. Cf. Si-yii-Jci, Aol. I, pp. S2 f. 

- The Hindi name of the castie is:7«f (deiired Irom Skr. iigra), Int in Uidu the term /■« VA is used. 

^ Cf. Sir W. Jones, Or the Eidian O-ame of Chess, rls. Ees. Vol. 11, pp, 159 if, T. von dor Lasa, E-ter 
eschiela e uiicl Jhiteratur ties tichachsyiiels. Eeipzig, 189l , pp. 13 f. 
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literature. Tlie exact meaning of this and the other three terms in our lists of officials 
is hy no means clear. In the “ Trial” described in the ninth act of the old Indian 
play “ The Little Clay Cart,” the Court of Justice is compared with an ocean, 

“ Whose waters are the king’s advi&ei’s, deep 

In tlionght ; as waves and shells it seems to keep 
The attorneys ; and as shaiks and crocodiles 
It has its spies that stand in waiting files ; 

Its elephants and horses represent 
The crnel ocean-fish on murder bent ; 

As if with herons of the sea, it shines 
With screamino- pettifoggers’ numerous lines ; 

While in the ouise of serpents, scribes ai’e creeping 
Upon its statecraft-trodden shore : the court 
The likeness of an ocean still is keeping. 

To which all harmfnl-ci'uel beasts resort.’'! 

Here the translator. Dr. Eyder, renders diita hy ‘‘ attorney ”— I do not know 
on what authority. The meaning which would seem most natural in connection 
w’ith a law-court would he a headie.” But it is curious that in the passage 
referred to the headie is called hclTuinalca ” cleaner,” because his duty was to 
keep the court- room clean. 

It is well-known that in connection with grants of land the word data or 
dutaka indicates the official who carries out the king’s orders— his agent or dele- 
gate. Dr. Pleet- remarks that “the Dntaluis office was to carry, not the actual 
cbarter itself, for delivery into the hands of the grantees, hut the king’s sanction 
and order to the local officials, whose duty it then was to have the charter drawn 
up and delivered.” As the person or persons mentioned as diita at the end of 
the grant usually are indicated as the incumbents of some high office— that of 
maluihw. pa tallica or mahcimdtya—it would seem that their function as ditto was 
only incidental. It follows that this word, when indicating a certain office-holder 
— as apparently it does in our lists— must have a different meaning. All we can say 
is that the diita was one of the seven state officials, who, according to Kalhana," liad 
existed in Kasmir up to the time of Jalauka. 

As the terms gamdgamllca and ahhltca'''ariinita occur merely in the lists of 

officials discussed here, we can only state that the 

Gama-, imika i nil athitvararr ana. , , . , ■ p n 

etymoiogicai meanmg ol these words would be “cno 
who goes {gam-) and comes {d-gam-V’ aud “ one who hurries [tvar-).” 

Khaki and Kidika are tribal names. In the two Pala grants we find them men- 
, tioned together with theGauda, Malava, Iluna, Karnata 

and Lata — all non-Aryan tribes. The Khavas— the 
Khakhas of modern times — are referred to in the Brhat.‘'arhhita among tlie peoples 
of the north-eastern region in combination with the Kasmiras, Ahhisaras 
Darvas, Kiras, Kulutas and Kaulindrasd That the Khasns are rightly classed 
with these tribes of the Western Himalaya, is evident from the Tiajatarangini 

* Tin Litth Claij Cart pSIrcrhahatihri) trans). by A. H. RyJer, Cambridge, Massaclmsett^, 1905, p, 14ii. 

- O a jda Insrr. p. 100 n. 3. 

^ Rajut. I. 119 ; transl. Stein Vol. T, p. 22. 

rliritiarnl it3 XIV, 29 ff ; cf. -fad ri/it. vol. XXII (2893), pip. 172 and ISl. 
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in which they jhay an important part. "The ethnography of the territories 
immediately adjoining Kasmir,” Dr. Stein^ remarks, “ can he traced quite clearly 
from the notices of the Rajatarangini. In the south and west the adjacent hill- 
regions were occupied by Khasas. Their settlement extended, as shown hy numer- 
ous passages of the cdironicle, in a wide semicircle, from Kastavar in the south-east 
to the 1 itasta 1 alley in the west. The hill-states of Dajapuri and Lohara were 
held by Khasa families ; the dynasty of tiie latter territory succeeded to the rule of 
Ivasmir in the eleventh century. I have shown elsewhere that the Khasas are 
identical with the present Khakha tribe to which most of the petty chiefs in the 
Titasta Valley below Kasmir, and in the ncughhouriiig hills, belong. We have 
already seen that the Khakhas have until A’ery recent times worthily maintained the 
reputation which their forefathers enjoyed as marauders and turbulent hillmen.” 

Regarding the Kulikas we are not so Avell informed. The word hiillka as a 

oeueric name means kinsman ” (from kula') and is 
also assigned the sense of “ head of a guild.” It 
occurs in the legends on some of the clay sealings (Xos. 5, 28, and 29) found at 
Basarh by Dr. Bloch who renders it lyv " mercluxnt.” I have little doubt, 
however, that in the documents under discussion it is, like Khasa, the name 
of a tribe. It would .seem that Kulait, ancient Kulikagostha, in the upper RaA'i 
Valley received its name from a settlement {yostlia) of Kulikas. 

The mention of those tribes in a list of State officials may be explained from 
the part Avhich the Khasas jdayed in the history of Kasmir. We read in the 
Rajatarahgiui of Tuhga, the Khasa, who, through the farmur of Queen Didda, rose 
from being employed as letter-carrier [lekliahamka ) to the rank of prime minister. 
The same man led an unsuccessful expedition against Wahmud of Ghazni in sup- 
port of Trilocana-pala, the Shahi king of Gandhara. Brom the part played Iry 
the Khasas in the civil wars of Kahnir, we may assume that their chiefs were 
employed as captains of mercenaries, and this rvould explain why they rank among 
the State officials in our title-deeds. Their position may be compared to that of the 
Scots and Swiss at the court of the Bourbons. 

The two terms saulkika and gaalnuka are also found combined on the Bihar 


pdlar inscription and in the Amitachi and Bliagalimr 

Saulkika and gaulmika. , -r^ ^ 

copper-plate grants. Dr. Ileet proposes the conjectural 
rendering “ Superintendent of tolls or customs {kilkaV’ and Superintendent of woods 
and forests {^gulma)^ Evidently the words are r;-(hZ/r^ derWations from sulka and 
giilma ; but it should be noticed that the latter ivord occurs also in the sense of 
‘•a patrol.” It is, therefore, possible that by a military or police officer 

is meant. The words sauLkika and gaulmika are unknown in Sanskrit literature. 


The next word appears as kliandaraksa in plates Xos. 15 and 26, but has the form 

khudgarukm in Xo. 25. We are temiited to consider 

Kh^indaraksa. n i i ,, 

the latter as the correct form and to regard khaudarakm 
as a corruption under vernacular influence. There can be little doubt that H iudi 
kliandd “ a straight, double-edged svrord” is derived from the Sanskrit khadgo. It 


' Haiat. (tr.msl. Stein) Vul. II, p. 430. BrLa^pati mentiuii^ that the " levirate ” {liiyuija) Wd« practis'd aniontj 
the Khasas ; ef. Jolly, EecJit und Sitte, p. 71. 
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sliould, however, be noticed that in the Bhagalpnr grant also the form Majidortd^a 
occurs, whereas the Amgachi plate has angaraksa. The word does not seem to occiu 
in the Gupta inscriptions or in literature. The etymological meaning, supposing 
khadgaraicsa to be the correct form, would be ‘Aswords-gaard.” 

The word tarapati (or turapatika) too is of uncertain meaning. It seems to 

correspond Avith tarlka which in the Iaa o Pala grants 
comes immediately after -A-vA grama pa ti. In 

Sanskrit literatiue the word tarika means “ferry-man” (from tari “ boat, ship 
mot tar-, to cross). The term tarapati which is not found in literature might be 
taken in the same sense, as tara means “crossing, passfige, ferry” (but also 
“freight”). But it is not A'ery clear how a ferry-man could be ev2)ected to interfere 
with the rights and prii^ileges of the oumer of rent-free land. Besides, in Chamba 
territory ferries are practically non-existent, the only one being tlicit which lorster 
used on the 10th April 1783, when he crossed the R.iA'i to reach Basohli. One of the 
Basarh clay sealings (Xo. 16) Inis the legend Ilahdpratilhira-tarararo- Tiaayo'sLirasya. 
Dr. Bloch may lie right in suggesting the identity of tararara and tarlk u Imt the 
meaning of both words remains unexplained. 

We meet next with two exjiressions which occur only in Vidagdha's grant, and 

as far as I know, are hapax-elremena. We have, there- 
Chdttia.diayika. entirely on etymological evidence. There 

can be no doubt, that cliat\f\racclxdijika is deriA'ed from ehattracchdyd "shade of a 
parasol.” The literal translation of the word would consequently be pavasol- 
shadower ” and we may safely assume that it is synonymous with such ivords as 
chattragrdlim, cliattradhdra, chattradhdrin and chattrap'.itl meaning “the parasol- 
bearer.” It is well known that in the East the parasol is one of the eniljlems of 
royalty.^ In Indian sculpture a royal personage is usually recognizable from the 
parasol held over his head liy an attendant, whilst figures of deities and saints also 
are A'ery often portrayed Avith that symbol of soA'ereignty. The cluittraccdidylka or 
“ parasol-liearer ” is, therefore, a personal attendant on the Raja." 

The same is, I lielicve, the case Avith the vetahila. This word, Avhich is onlv 

found here, I propose to derive from Sanskrit vitikd. a 
dijninutiA'e of vita, meEining “ a little ball,” but used as 
an abbreA'iation of tdmhida-vltikd- in the sense of “ a preparation of the areca nut 
enA'eloped in a leaf of the l)etel idant.” 'i he form vetak'da is, of course, irregular, 
but it should be remembered that the A'lord is not Sanskrit, Imt apparently a 
sauskritized Prakrit or hhd-Ai term. In any case, I have little doubt that it may be 
taken as a synonym of tdmhula-da, °ddyaka, ^ddyin, °dliara, ^vdhaJea, etc. The 
“betel-carrier” was a satellite of the Baja not less indispensable than the 
“ parasol- carrier.” Tvalhauci" relates a story about Jayapkla aa'Iio, Avhen Avandering 
in Taundracardhana (Bengal) in disguise, was recogni?ed as a king from the cir- 
cumstance thcit out of habit his hand reached from time to time to the back of his 


^ In a IIS. history of the Raja,s of Jammu in the verniouUr it is said of liaajit Dee ust 
n ^ '■ Several rajas and countries remained in the shade of his parasol.” 

" Cf. Hajat. VIII, 330, where it is related, how after the murder of king Uccala his body was cremated by 
his “ parasol-holders.” 

2 Hajai. IV, 42.5-I'31 ; tr.insl. Stein, Vol. I, p. ISO. 
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sliouldev as if to receive betel from an attendant standim;' beliiiid bini. I’bat tbe 
office of lietel-carrier v as not an unimportant one ^vo may eonclnde from the fable 
of The Blue Jackal ” in the Pancaffintra/ where we read that tbe upstart jackal 
kino- gave the lion the rank of a minister, the tiaer the guardianship of tin- bed- 
room, the leopard the office of the betel {tdmbiildil hikdra) and the wolf the post of 
doorke(^pe]'.” This passage makes it clear nliy tbe retaiyda is mentioned among 
the office-bearers of the State. 

The term rlraiidtriha (No. 25) or virajatriha (Xos. 15 and 2(i\ according to 

Professor Kielhorn, is Jiot mentioned in any other grant. 

Viiavati'ika. , i i i ' 

• ■ Be can only sav that the first mentioned lorm ajipears 

to be the coirect one, the chang’e from yd into jd in the second being due to verna- 
cular intluence (Sanskrit ;i/«fye = Hindi ya/rd i. Etymoh'giCcilly we may interprid 
the wijrd as meaning a person belonging to a military expedition.” 

The (■(niroddhantitika of the three Chaml'a plates is ^^lso mentioned in tb.e lists 

on the Deo Baranark ])illar and the tn o copjier-plates 

Ciiurocldhavanika. ,, , . ,,,, 

of the Pala kings. The literal meaning, a.s Dr. 1 leet 

observes, is '■ one who is entrusted ivitli tiie extermination of thieves.” from whicli 

it may be inferred to be a technical title of a certain class of police-olficers. 
Professor Jolly- considers rhe word as synonymous with cauroddhartar and 
caiiragrdha mentioned in the law-liooks. I may add that the prosecution of tliieve.® 
{cauroddlutrutja) is sometimes mentioned as a special privilege conferred on the 
grantee, e.g., in the Bhagaljuir grant (1. 42). It corresponds to the Infangthef of 
Old English law. In case this right is exclnded from the donation, we find it 
especially stipulated for liysucli expressions as coradandaKarjya. corud yohakaocu'j a , 
or simply coravarja. 

The two terms duudllui and duiidandsika also relate to criminal justice. The 

rod \daiida) is the symbol of judicial power and punish- 

llLindika and cLindiivasika, , ) • n i ^ • t j. • ^ 

ment and is, therefore, used to indicate punishment in 
general. As in ancient India a fine was the most common form of piiuislimeiitd' we 
find ill the vernacular the word dand exclusively used in that sense. The term 
dandika or ddndlka audits synonyms duudhi and daydapdni occur in literature in 
the sense of a police officer. 

The Beo-Baranark pillar inscription and the two copper-plates of the Pala 
kings have dandlka and daiidcqjdsika immediately after cauroddhara iiika. The 
term daydapasika is derived from dauda and pdsa, the latter word meaniug " a 
slino' or snare.” The compound danda-pjdsa may, therefore, he rendered liy 
‘•rod-and-rope” the latter expression indicating iinni.shment by confiiiemeut.^ 
Erom this it is evident that the dayd opusika-. originally at least, was an oliicer 
entrusted with the punishment of criminals. In the Chamha copper-iilates, we 
find a slightly dilferent form, namely daiidavdsika. I feel inclined to ascrilie this 

1 Faucut. I. 10 (ed. Kielhorn, p. 35 and note p. 2(3). Of. Ill, 7 (ed. Sehle^el-Lasseii, p. 92). 

- FeM and Sittc, p. 124. 

Ilidiiii p. 129. ^ 

Among the Basarh clay sealings there are two (Nos. 14 and 15) with the legend llJapidap^iadliiTcaranu sya 
which I propose to translate “• [Seal] of the Court of criminal law." Dr. Bloch’s rendering is “ [Seal] of the Chief of 
Police.” Another seal (No. 17) has the legend HlaliadanpindyuTca-Ayiuyi'pitasya “[Seal_ of the Judge Agni-gupta.” 
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form to Yernaciilar influence, instances of rvliicli we have already had occasion to 
notice in 1'hcindaral‘su and vlrajdfrika. It is curious, however, that, whereas the 
words daijdapdsala and dct/dapdsiJca have the meaning “police officer,” the Peters- 
burg’ Dictionary ascribes to dandavdsin that of “village elder ” and to dandardslluo 
that of “doorkeeper.” Here I wish only to mention that the last-named form 
occurs in the Salhi fountain inscription (No. 33, 1. 2^ as the desigmation of a district 
officer in Paiigi. 

The last seven names of the list, with the exception of viniyiddalxa, are peculiar 

to Yidagdha’s charter. The term llwgapatl occurs in 
‘ ’ literature in the sense of “ a g'overnor of .a town or 

province,” the first member of the compound lieiug a territorial term apparently 
synonymous with lliiddL The latter word is found in proper names like Tirabhukti 
(Tirhut) and Jejakabhukti (Bundelkhand). lYhich meaning the term hliogapati 
has in our copper-plate and whether an official of that title existed in Chamba at 
all, I am unable to decide. 

After hhogapatl comes ciulyuldaha. This word occurs also in the two other 

Chamba grants, but here we find it placed towards the 

V i Id i Y u k t ak n. 

beginning of the list and preceded by partkam- 
mnuiyvMuJia. The word parihara does not appear to l)e the designation of an 
official. At least, I have not found it used in that sense in inscriptions ; and in 
literature it always figures as a collective noun meaning “followers, servants.” I 
therefore take parilcara-saunhjuMalai-'clnhjv.ldalca to be one expression, in which 
muniyuMalia and finlyuJda'ka seem to iiidiciite some contmst. It deserves notice 
that in the Haliya copper-plate and in the Amgachi and Bhagalpnr grants we find 
vimyitktal-a preceded by dyukfaka. The term rendered as “officer,” 

occurs in the Allahabad pillar inscription, while Ave find tan-nlyulda “his deputv ” 
in the Alina copper-plate (1. 70) of the Gupta year 447 706-71 and 

samniyiikta “appointed” in the Junagarh rock-iiiscripition (1. 9) of Skanda-gupta. 
Tinally I may also mention praynktaka Avhich has been read by Dr. Bloch on one 
of his Basarh seals. There can he little doubt that all the enumerated derAatives 
of the past participle yidda {xooi yuj) must l)e clo.sely related in sense, but the 
exact meaning of each of them it is impossible to establish. 

The following two words hhagika and hliogika are also uncertain. It seems 

SLa aka and Lh.-ika, reasonable to connect them with the dveuKha compound 

hJidgahhoga Avliicli is frequently met with in the inscrip- 
tions of the Gupta period and will also be noticed in the grant of Yidagflha (1. 22). 
Di. Dlcet t c slates it n ith roA altie s ” ; a more literal rendering which I have 
chosen is “ share and use.” It should, however, be noticed that lioth words, kkdga 
and hJioga, are also employed in the Gupta inscriptions as territorial terms and that 
Ihogika, if Btihler’s interpretation is correct, occurs in the Kavi grant as a synonvm 
of hJiogapati. 

The meaning of the word cdta, on the contrary, can be established with full 
Cata. certainty, as it is one of the very few terms in the list 

AN-hich have been preserved up to the present day. And 
I may at once add that Chamba apiiears to be the only 2 dace in the whole of India in 
Avhich the Avord edia in its modern form car is still extant. That an official of tliat 
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clesigiiation once existed all over the Indian continent may Scifely be concluded from 
the frequent occurrence of the term in inscriptions. In the Maliya copper-plate 
(1. 20) the cata and hJiata are mentioned after the maliattara. We find both words 
especially used in the expression acatablxitaprave^a (as an ejiithet of the word grama) 
to indicate a certain privilege attached to the donation of a village or village lands. 
One of the earliest instances of that compound seems to be in the Khoh copper-plate 
inscription of Maharaja Hastin of the Gupta year 15G (A.D. 175-6). Variant 
expressions are abhatapraresya, abhatacchd'raprattesya and pratinlfiddhaodtabha- 
taprave^a. Dr. Fleet also compares the expressions samastardiaklycvidvi apraceiya 
and rdjasavakdndim vasatldaudaprayd aada ydau na stah. The last mentioned ex- 
pression seems to refer to “ fines, Le., forced contributions of money or supplies 
imposed by the king’s servants, wben halting at or starting from a village.” Dr. 
Fleet adopts Buhler’s interpretation^ of the word edta in rendering it by " irregular 
soldiers.” The constant combimition of the word with hhata ‘'a soldier” seemed to 
lend support to that view, though in Sanskrit literature cdta has quite a dilferent 
sense, namely, that of “a cheat, deceiver, fortune-teller.” 
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antiquities OE CHAMBA S'l'ATE. 

Tills IS the titic of the liead of a jio, „ho is resiioiisible tor the internal uianage- 
neii . o IS t istiict, foi the coiieetion of revenue and the apprehension of criniinals.* 
lelongs to the duties of the air, in case the head of the State, his relatives or 
otheials -and m modern times European travellers also-visit his to collect 

lom -carriers and supplies^ It should he rememhered that the carrving of loads on 
such occasions is forced lahonr (iiepd,.)* paid according to a fixed rate out of ivhich 
me ear receives his commission. The duties and position of the eafa of the eopper- 
inate n-ere, no doubt, the same as those of the air. Tim expiains n hv it mas 
gianted as a special privilege to holders of rent-free lands that the aifa should not 

\ 1 that the head of the district had no right to seize 

agiicu nns s c ependeiit on the grantee tor the purpose of forced laboin-, Kor should 
e ,e allon-ed to call on the grantee to furnish snpjilies. This is distinctlv stated 
m l nlagdha-s grant i ^ And of our ai/aa and Ma/as, etc., no one will he altowed to 

**r *11 house, to cut or crush his com, sugarcane or iiasture (rl. 

a, , emeu 01 ripe, noi to take roeika (?) or alioia (?) or coivs-milk, nor to caiTv 
oft stools, benches, or couches, nor to seize his wood, fuel, gra,ss. chaff, and so on \o't 

e on he .slightest oppression or vexation should be inflieted fon him] nor on his 

n ri *» ®t'>®'' people that are dependent 

mi. I quote this passage m tull, as it is of unusual interest in pictnrino to ns 

the amount o oppression and vexation the ordinary villager who was not in msses. 

1-, ^ net Otticers. A also supplies us with a valuable commentarv on the ex- 
I eraion ra,a-aeruka,m,r rm,lkla,a!a-^,r„,ji,,a,l,,,,,l„„. quoted aliove from ihe Piiflrm 
gran, of Eama-eandra of Saka-Samvat 1193 . The substitution of eidt,- ( ■- mra : “ 
bearer ■ ) for aaU,, m the Oliainmak and Siwani copper-plate grants of the T Patel - 1 
king Pravara-sona 11, points to ibe fact that to tl.eautLrs ,.f tlioset s th wo , 
Cilta B-cTS iinknoB-ii or miiutelliiiilile. ’ ‘ 

■n e have seen that in the inseriptiom the word aiia is nearly alivavs eoiiiiled 
Bha,,i. The latter means ‘-soldier” but also 

to has to he taken in the sensed “it”:! t'" ‘"f: 

T he ™.d eemtra which Coses the list means probahiy any meni:;’ trmnf "If stt,, 

In the course of onr disciis.sion ive have spmi iimii i sti 
named in Vidagdlia’s list can be said b ith certaintv to have bL Imwrin^h f m 
rajcK rajaiiaka and rdjapvtni (Bdiich hoBever in iviin i-vi Cliamba : 

the State, his feudatories and near relations) rii ~f t 

mitj/a), ilaurhmmka and aila. Other offlejs mav h ■" itli malni- 

probability to have been in existence to Cb 1 “ ' ‘ 

rence in E asmir or other parts of the IVestern Himalaya. Such me rJ!^/kZZ 

’ On the present designations of officials in CbarcLa cfBosv r 7 ^ ^ 

car IS Oie “ ” of Brigade- Surgeon C. P. Oldhi.u Ji. A S ior iy'oi n f- 'f 

- The meaning of Peitoian l>e-<iar i\ p z-T- • 7 - - • - I90i, p. 4 /y. 

period we find the tautolot'io expression lit! I-tbour.” In the title-deeds of the M ' 

sin r,,r. - wa toa «». «.„w ,f 


[’lie 
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pramntar and mhela paii. If ive tale Jicistyufcospi'cihaUicyaprtaha in tlie sense of 
officers attaclied to tlie army,” it is evident that this clement also must have 
been present in ancient Chamba. The cJiattracchCnjiha and vefaldla mere, of 
coarse, indispensable satellites of the Taja’s court. 

Tt nom remains to be considered what otlier officials are mentioned in the 
^ ^ Chamba documents, apart from the above discussed 

lists. At the end of two of our title-deeds (No. 11, 
1.19; No. ‘26, 1. 21) we find the name of an official with the designation of 
akmpaiaUha In two other plates (No. 21, 1. 21 ; No. 25, 1. 28' we have the same 
title precedeji by the word maha great.” It seems that the maliuksa paiainca 
mentioned in these two plates is one and the same person, though the form of his 
personal name slightiy differs in the two cases. It is Kdhlla in No. 21 and Kdliiika 
in No. 25 ; but in support of my suggestion I may quote the Sarban well inscrip- 
tion in the Delhi lluseum in which the names Faituka and Taitala are applied to 
('lie and the same person.^ It is impossible to say ii hether the terms dkmpntaliko 
and mahdkmpataUl'a denote any difference in grade. 8o much is certain that both 
words are used to designate the official who acted as the duta of the grant. 

The dl'-fcipafalila is the officer in cbarge of the fhlsapctfaJa otfice. The latter 
name has been rendered by '-‘Court of Justice ” and “ Archive,” but Dr. Steiir 
prefers to translate it as “ Accountant GcncTa.r.s Ctfice” on account of a gloss in a 
manuscript of the Rajatarangini which explains aksapotala as gaiianddhipjatkthdna . 
Dr. Fleet renders it as "Record Dlfice ” or ‘’Court of Rolls” {daftan. in the 
Jvasmir chronicle the word is of frequent occurrence. One passage^ is of special 
interest, as it shows that in realitv title-deeds were issued bv the otfice in ciuestion. 

e t. -i 

It is the story of the low-caste Rahga, the favourite of king Cakra-var.nan. “ When 
the king had granted the village of Helu to Raiiga as an agrahdra, and the recorder 
of official documents { pattopddhydya^ did not execute the document relating to 
the grant {ddnapnftaka), then Rahga proceeded to the Aksapatala [office] and in 
anger thus addressed that [officialj : You son of a slave, ivhy do you not write ; 
“ Femgassa llelu dhign ” i“ Ilelu granted to Rahga ”). The idea of a urant of a 
village to a low-caste man was, of course, as alisurd in the eyes of Kalhana as that 
of a title-deed composed in the vernacular. 

Two of the Chamba copper-plates (bos. 2.j. 1. 23, and 25, 1. 21 ' mention, after 

the mahdksapatalika who acted as the data of the 
grant, two officicils, designated as karagad.dyastlia, 
who were the writers of the document. Buhlei'* assumes that in this compound 
‘•'karaga is perhaps only a synonym of kdgastlio, as th e law-books mention the Karanas 
as one of the mixed castes.” I prefer to follow Kielhorn in taking karona in the 
sense of a deed, legal document.” The word karaiiika- which he renders by " writer 
of legal documents” is .synonymous with karaga-kdyastha. 


' Ejj. hid. Vol. I, pp. 94 f. Cat. Delhi Uli'seuni (Calcutta, 1908). pp. 33 ff. 

- Note at Ddjat. V, 301; cf. Butler, IiiJieche ralceijgi’apliie, p. 94; tian^l. Fleet, p lOz. 
" lldjat. Y, 397-8; transl. Stein. Vol. I, p. 2'J.8. 

’ hidische Valceographie, p. 94 : tr.msl. Fleet, p. 102. 
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The Brahinor grant of Yugakara (Xo. 11) mentions only one uniter ■nlio has 
the designation hdyastlia. In Xo. 15 rve find only the Avriter’s personal naine_ 
In N 0 . 21 the corresponding passage of the inscription is partly lost ; hnt the syl- 
lables kd. l>e\ya] .... are still legil)le. Evidently Id. stands for kdyashta and 
I)e\_ccf\ ... I propose to restore as Devapeiia, the Instrumental case of Devajxi, 
this being the name of the father of the Myastha Sivapa mentioned in Xos. 25 and 
23. If this restoration is correct; it n'onld show that the office in question — as aac 
should haA’e expected— was hereditary. In the Salhi fountain inscription (Xo. 33, 
1. 3) mention is made of a Kdyastha Sekha ; his knowledge of Sanskrit certainly 
left a great deal to be desired. 


The Tiuynstlias Avho are mentioned in inscriptions from the Sth century, ai-e a 
caste of clerks. We liaA'e seen that in the passage from “The Little Clay Cart ” 
quoted aboA'e these scribes are dubbed the “ snakes ” (atc should say “sharks”) of 
the law-court. This agrees aa'cII Avith the part they play in the Eajatarangini where 
their oppression is frequently complained of. “ The Courtezan,” says Ivalhana,* 
“the scribe {kdiiastha), the clerk {dicira) and the merchant, being (all) deceitful Iw 
nature, are [in this respect] superior to a poisoned arrow that they liaA'e been trained 
nuder a teacher’s adA'ice.” That the modern Kilyasth or Edyath enjoys no better 
reputation may be inferred from the Persian proA'eih : 








‘•'Even if there befell a famine of men, one should not make friendship \vith these three; first 
tlie second tlie KambOli. tliird tiie bacl-natiired Kashmiri. 


The influence of the kdijasthas on the development of the Indian alphabets has 
been noted by Buhler. The modern form of Xagari in use in Bihar is called after 
them Kdyatlu. 


OfEciids of PtAfioi in A.D. 1170. 


I BOAT Avish to draAA' attention to an interesting passage in the Sallu fountain in- 
scription (Nio. 33, 1. 2) in AAffiich Ave find the names and 
designations of the local officials of Paiigi at that time 
(A.D. 1170). They are; Segdna Sri-Kfduka, Fratihura Srl-Xenuka, Dandavdsika 
Sikutaka {’:) and KostJiika-satka-segdna Sirika. As the words are given in Sanskrit, 
or, correctly speaking, Sauskritized forms, it is impossible to say AA'hich terms were 
actually in use. We can only as.sume that they did not differ materiallv from 
those used in the inscription. The docirmeut does not supply anv information 
regarding the functions of these officials. All Ave can say is that in all probabilitv 
they are mentioned in order of rank. 

The chief official of Pangi at that time would, therefore, be Kaluka (probably 
^ sauskritized Kdhi) who bears the curious title of Segdm. 

Ihis AA ord IS not Sanskrit. According to a sugo’ogtion 
for Avhich 1 am indebted to Mr. A. H. Erancke, the word is perhaps a corruption 
of Tibetan sogampa meaning “a custom house officer or tax-collector.” If this 


* Rajat. t'ill, 131 ; Iranul. Stein, Vol. 11, p. 12. 

= Another, perhaps more urig'nai, version of this prvoerli naeutions the Afghan instead of the Kavath 
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interpretation is correct, it atouIcI point to the occupation of Pangi by some Tilietan 
poAA^er previous to Chamha rule. AnyhoA\’, we may assume that the functions of the 
segdna were substantially the same as those of the head official of Pangi aa'Iio until 
recent times bore the title of pdlsard. This term, AA'hich is not found in other parts 
of Chamha, is the designation of the head ota g)argand in Mandi State and is hnown 
to liaAm existed in Kulu also, where it has been replaced by the term negl. 

The next official Xenuka (probably sanskritized Ne)lv^ has the title of 
„ pratllidra. This term is also found in tbe fountain 

rratinara. 

inscriptions of Sal (Xo. 35) and Xal (Xo. 39, 1. 2) as the 
designation of a local official. 

In Sanskrit literature the AA'ord pratllidra is used in the sense of ‘‘a door-keeper 
or porter.” Among the five offices created by Lalitaditya of Kahnir the first is 
that of malidipratilidra } Dr. Stein renders it by ^ High Chamberlain.” The same 
term occurs in the Alina copper-plate of Siladitya YII- (1. 75) as the designation 
of the diita of the grant AA'ho has also the title of riiahdlisapatalita, discussed aboA'e. 

have alreadA’ noticed it in combination witli tararara on one of the Basarh 

t • 

clay sealings. In the list of officials in the Amgachi and Bhagalpur copper-plates 
the malidpraUlidra is mentioned immediately after the malidsendpatl “ the Com- 
mander-in-Chief . ’ ’ 

In the GAA'alior inscription of Bhoja’ (1. 3) Laksmana is called the praillidra of 
Piama ; on that account the rulers of Bhoja’s House who claimed descent from 
Laksmana were knoAA’n by that name. In the same document the word is explained 
by a fanciful etymology from pratlharaiia. At first sight it may seem strange that 
the office of “ door-keeper ” AA'as considered of such importance. In this coiinection 
it is interesting to note that Dliyan Singh, the powerful minister of Maharaja Eanjit 
Sin "h held the post of deorMvdld or “chief door-keeper.” Drew‘ rightly remarks 
that “ in a native court, a place of personal government, the door-keeper, jiossessing 
as he does the power of giving or re-straining access to the chief, has consideinble 
influence.” 

It is clear, however, that the term, if applied to a district officer in Chamha 
can mean neither “ door-keeper ” nor “ chamhcrlain.” It is eA'idently an instance 
of the degradation of a high title of Avhich India offers so many examples. “We may 
perhaps conjecture that the pratllidra of the three fountain inscrijitioiis held the 
same position as the modern lllvlinihdrd Avho is the deputy of the car, keeps the 
revenue accounts and does the clerical work. I do not, of course, assume any ety- 
moloHcal connection between tbe tn o words. 

The title dandardslta borne by the third official of the Salhi inscription has 

alreadi' been discussed above. Here also shall liai'e 

Danilavfisika. ‘ . . . . . ^ j. -si 

to assume a deterioration in meaning, at least it the 
AA-ord is derived from Sanskrit dandapasilui. IThat in the present instance the 


1 jRajal. IV 142 ; tran^l. Stein Yol. I, p. 1133. 
= Gv-rta I user. pp. 180 and 190. 

= A. S. A. S.. 1903-4, pp. 280 and 283. 

■* .Tvmmnn, p. 12. 
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functions of the cl cnj (lor a silo were, it is impossible to sav. Perhaps he Avas 
subordinate officer cori*esponding AA'itli the hhotrcil of modern Chamba. 



Fig 23 . State KOtlii at BuJimor irniiitil in the laitlujuahe uf tlh April irOoj. 

The last official mentioned in the inscrijition bears also the title of segeloo and 

iiiaA', therefore. lutA'e been a rcA'cnne officer. But besides, 

state hutiU'. 

he is called /.•o.s-/7//7.Y/-.sri'f7i‘c AA'hich ])robahly means that he 
AA'as attached to the lofhl tSkr. kosfhil'o). It should Ite remembered that each 
porc/o/id contains a State granary \l-dfJi7') itr AA'hich the local officers Ha’c arid in 
which the rcAmnue. collected in kind, used to be stored. In a Chamba co})])er- 
plate iXo. 25.1 211 mention is made of such a granary ihnsthayf'ro) at Bhadra- 
varma, modern Bhadram, not fa'r from the capital. This explains Avhy in Kulu 
where once the same sy.stem of administration existed, the AA'ord lothl is used in 
the sense of porgoud . 




SCALE 0-625 





TEXTS AXD TRAXSLATI0X8. 


Xos. 1-4.— PAXALI XALA KOCK IXSCPtirTIOXS. 

(^PlATE VI.) 

T hese rock-inscnptions are found in the Panali Xala not far from Guiii which 
was once the head-quarters of a pargaiut of the same imme, hut is now included 
in the Lilh par gam. 

The letters are of a cursive type Avhich makes it in many cases difficult to 
establish their value. The main interest of these inscriptions is the circumstance 
that they are the oldest epigraphs hitherto found in Chamba territory. On account 
of the character, I feel inclined to assign them to the 7th century. 

The first inscription (Plate VI a) consists of two lines 2' 1" and 1" long respec- 
tively. The letters in the upper line are partly uncertain. The folloAving is a ton- 
tath'e reading ; 

( 1 . 2 .) 

The only part of the reading Avhich appears certain is caccliard at the end of the first 
line and Qoraclivena at the beginning of the second line. The latter is probal^ly a 
personal name. I presume that i has been substituted for e and that the name 
is in reality Goradeva. There are other instances of the substitution of i for e in the 
Chamba inscriptions. This points to Kasmir influence, as the pandits of that country 
usually pronounce e as ? in Sanskrit Avords. After the instrumental case Goradivena 
we naturally expect a past participle. Perhaps Ave may read llkhitam, assuming that 
the vowel stroke of Ml has erroneously been draAvn through the ahsara instead of at 
the side of it. 

The second inscription (Plate VI h) consists of a single line 1' 2'' long. It 
contains eleven a'kmo'as 1" to high. It \a ill Ire noticed that it partly agrees with 
Xo. a. I read it tentatively : 

The thhd inscription (Plate \ I c) consists of one line, oi long, of only six 
aksaras. I read it ; which corresponds to Sanskrit “ In this 

year.” Possibly' the numeral or numerals expressiirg the A'ear liaA'e become lost. 
The use of Prakrit in an inscription of this period is remarkable. 

The fourth inscription (Plate ^ I <T) consists also of cue short line, 6 long, of 
six ahsaras. It reads f^TJf ‘' Adoration to Siva.” 
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Xo5. 5-8.— IMAGE INSCRIPTIONS OF MERU-VARMAN. 


(Plaies VIl-X). 

These inscriptions were first brought to notice by Sir Alexander Cauningham 
and subsequently re-edited by me.^ They are engraved on the pedestals of the brass 
images of Laksana Devi, Ganesa, Nandi and Sakti Devi, of which the first three 
are found at Brahmor (map Barmaor), the ancient capital of the State situated 
on the Budhal, a tributary of the Ravi ; whilst the temple of Sakti Devi stands 
at Chatrarhi (map Ohitrahi) about half-way between Brahmor and Chamba town 
below the triple junction of the Ravi, Budhal and Tundehn. 

The four inscribed images, which were made by order of Meru-varman, exhibit 
a high degree of teehnique, rather than of artistic merit. In the Devi statues the 
workman, whose name, Gugga, is perpetuated in the inscriptions, has realized that 
conception of female beauty so frequently portrayed in Old-Indian poetry, but .so 
alien to western taste. Even the trivali has not been omitted ! 


Laksana is mentioned in the Vcmmvali {slohi 46) as Bhadrakali and is also 
known by the general name of Bhagavati, the feminine of Bhagavau. Apjiarently 
she is, in the popular belief, no other than Durga-Parvati, for she is portray^ed in the 
act of slaying the Mahisasura — the much extolled exploit of that goddess. The image 
proper is 3 4", the pedestal 9" high. Her right foot is placed on the head of the 
buffalo-shaped demon, and with the trident held in her right hand she pierces his 
neck. Her left hand partly raises his body from the ground. Another right hand 
clasps a sword, another left hand a bell. It is of interest to note that the forked end 
of the trident (Skr. trisiila) assumes the form of a thunderbolt (Skr. vajra, Tib. 
rjlorje). There is thus reason to suppose that this favourite weapon of Devi and of 
^iia, the ancient storm-god, is nothing but a representation of the forked lightnino', 
which in a somewhat different shape became the attribute of the thunder-god Indra! 
Miniature tridents of iron are presented in great number at Devi shrines as votive 
offerings, all through the western Himalayas. The bell, another favourite attribute 

of the goddess, by means of which she frightens her adversaries, I suppose to be a 
symbol of thunder. 


The iniap of Ganesa is d' high, its cojiper pedestal 14|". Its erection by Meru- 
yarman is duly mentioned in the Yamsavali {UoTca 46). Both the legs of the Ganesa 
image are broken, but a fragment of drapery, decorated with lotus-flowers is still 
preserved on the pedestal. The god wears a snake as a sacred thread and has a ticker’s 
ov hon s skin tied round his waist. It is fastened in a knot over his prominent bdl v 
He IS Hree-eyed and four-armed and holds the following attributes : a rosarv in his 
upper right hand and one of his tusks in the other right hand, a hatchet in his upper 
left hand and a vessel o f sweetmeats in the lower left hand.^ The appearance of the 

.1 j' -'iX VIll and A. S. A. S. 1902-03, pp. 240 ff. 

- Durga-mptaiati (Bombay 1871) III, 37. T ^ - 

^ Cf. „a c, ./wk Kal. Mxli ' ' ' 
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figure therefore closely agrees with the clescriptioa given in the following dJiydna,'^ 
for which I am indebted to Mr. D. E,. Bhandarkar. 

“ Worship ye the Lord of Ganas (Ganapati) with his diadem shining like the 
young moon ; with the face of a lord of elephants and cheeks moist with gushing 
rut-juice ; udth a mighty snake, fastened as an ornament, and red clothes and oint- 
ment — him, minium- coloured, three-eyed and very corpulent, who in his lotns-like 
hands holds a tusk, a noose, an elephant hook and a boon, and who delights in the 
citron glittering in his broad trunk. 

The following is another clhydna ® which I olitained from a local Pandit : 

“ 3Jay the corpulent son of Eudra {i.e., Sivai grant you the desired fruit, he, the lord 
of success and intellect, who alone is quick in destroying and removing obstacles . 
He, elephant-faced and distinguished by an elephant’s trunk, bears in his four excel- 
lent hands [a vessel of] sweetmeats, a rosary, a hatchet and likewise a spotless 
tusk. ” 

On the pedestal are a pair of lions, the ordinary symbol of a throne (Skr. 
simhdsana lit. lion-seat) in Indian plastic art, and in the centre a grotesque, ele- 
phant-eared figurine crouching in an indecent attitude and resting his hands on 
a crooked stick. Over it the inscription is placed. I have noticed a similar figurine 
on a stone Gauefir image of the Visve4vara temple at Bajaura (Kulfi), It is pro- 
bably meant for one of Siva’s Ganas who are often represented with animal heads, 
and of whom— it should be remembered — Ganesa is the leader, as his name indicates. 
Mr. Cousens informs me that, in the Cave sculptures, one finds dwarfs and some of 
Siva’s Ganas resting upon crooked sticks. They are often portrayed in indecent 
attitudes. Possibly the figure in question was originally derived from the Bodhi- 
sattva figurine commonly found on the pedestals of Buddhist statues of Gandhara. 
On a brass Buddha statuette from Fatehpur (Katigrii District), now in the Laho]-e 
Museum, the centre of the pedestal is occupied by a miniature Atlant, for which 
I have claimed the same origin.® The Ganesa figure is perhaps the most fortunate 

^ It occurs in the Tuntrasara snd is quoted SaldolalpaJruma. The metie is S: a^d herd. 

- The word in the second line is perhaps synentmeus uith vura and may refer to the “gift-bestowing 
attitude” (.Skr. But it is strange that no meut'oii is made li the vc-sm-I of sweetmeats, one of 

Ganesa’s most chat acteristio attributes. It is interesting to note that the citron or lemon i Skr. lijitpura] i, also an 
attribute of Vaisravana the Buddhist god of wealth. 

3 It is composed in the SSrc7ulavikrhjita metre. 

•* Bead 

5 Perhaps qfo; is to be read. Instead of it would le better to read 

» A. S. A. S. iyOi-05, p. lOP. 

r 
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of Giiso-a’s B-orks, and n e cannot but admire tlie skill ivitli Babich lie bas succeeded 
in imparting majesty to tbe grotesque features of tbe elepbant-faced god. 

Tbe bull Nandi (locally called Nbindigaa), tbe rebicle of Siva, stands in front 
of tbe temple decbcated to that deity under tbe name of Manimabes. “ I'lie execu- 
tion,” Cunningbam says, “is stilf and rigid Aritballtbe features luucb exaggerated.’ 
Tbe erection of tbe bull is mentioned in tbe Varumvali {slolca 47) B'bicb asserts 
that Meru-varman u'rote on it bis royal decrees. Tins tradition ndiicb exists up to 
tbe present day does not, unfortunately, agree nutb tbe facts. Strange to say, 
tbe Vamsdi:aU does not mention tbe founding of tbe temple itself. Tbe bull is of 
considerable size, being 5' bigb, to ivbicb tbe pedestal adds IS". It should be noted 
that tbe tail, tbe right ear and tbe bell suspended from tbe neck of tbe animal are 
broken. It is believed that this damage mas done on tbe occasion of a foreign 
invasion, but tradition fails to supply any reliable information as to tbe nationality 
of tbe invaders. Tbe people agree in asserting that they mere not NIuhammadans. 
These certainly mould have done tbe Avork of destruction more thoroughly. Accord- 
ing to some, tbe invaders ca ue from Yaikand. Tbe Vaikmva.ll {slol'a 4S) relates 
that in the reign of Laksml-varman, tbe grandson of Meru-varman, tire Kiras 
invaded Cbamba and killed the Raj:i in battle. It seems not unlikely that tbe 
damage done to the statue as mell as to tbe Ganesa image may be connected Avitb 
this inA'asion. 

Sakti Devi of Cbatrarbi is more properly named Sivasakti, from which it 
appears that she represents the female energy of Siva, commonly called MahesAmri 
(from Mahe3A'ara=Siva). This explains also w'hy a stone effigy of Siva’s bull Xandi 
is placed in front of tbe shrine. Tbe image mbicb is 4' 6" in height is four-armed. 
I'be chief attrilmte is not a trident, as one mould expect, but a lance^ Avbicb is an 
attribute not of Siva but of bis son Kuinara or Karttikeya. Possibly it implies an 
allusion to the name of the goddess, Sanskrit sakti meaning lioth “ poAver ” and 
‘•lance.” In the other right hand she holds a fnll-blomn lotus- floAA’er — the general 
Indian symbol of beauty and grace. Tbe Iaa'o left hands grasp a bell and a snake. 
The meaning of tbe liell bas lieeu indicated above. Tbe snake, Avbatever its original 
significance may be, is decidedly a SaiA'a emblem. Tbe godde,ss is standing on a 
conA’entionally treated lotus, beneath Aiffiicb tbe inscription is engraved. 

Tbe language of Meru-varman’s inscriptions is Sanskrit, but of an extremely 
nngrammatical type. Tbe substitution of v for b and the doubling of t before r 
{gottra, puttm) and of g, c, t, m, and v, after that letter {cUirggu, arced, h'trUl, 
xanmaan, purwam) are too common in Sanskrit epigraphs to call for special 
notice. A more serious error is the substitution of o for au in gjotra and tbe 
nse of forms like JcCirdpita for heuita and harmlna for harmitm. The Laksana and 
Ganesa inscriptions are in prose, the other tAvo in Aerse, tbe Nandi inscrijbion 
in tbe V mantatUa'ka metre, that on the Sakti image in Avhat is CA’idently meant 
for the hidraoagrd metre. The numerous grammatical as Avell as metrical mistakes 
occurring in the tAvo latter epigraphs do not suggest great ability on tbe i)art of 
Meru-A-arman’s They obscure tbe meaning to such a degree that it is 

1 Cunningham calls It a sceptre. Tlie temple attendants informed me tlmt this lance is a modern addition. 
Possibly the image held originally its proper emblem— the trident (Skr. trima). 
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only possible to establish the general purport of the inscriptions. In transcribing 
them, I hare attempted to correct the numerous mistakes which will be obrious to 
any one possessing the most elementary knowledge of Sanskrit. A disregard of 
samdM rules is noticeable throughout. 

The inscriptions of i\Ieru-rarman are not dated. According to Cunningham,' 
the character would be that of the ninth and tenth centuries. It should, however, 
be noted that the script of lleru-varman is much earlier than the Sarada character, 
which must hare existed as a distinct type as far back as the tenth century and was 
in common use in the Panjab Hills by that time. Hence it is difficult to assign 
to these inscriptions a later date than the eighth century. On account of the 
striking resemblance of their scripts to that found on the llultai copper-platcs’ 
of c. A.D. 700, I am inclined to place them rather in the beginning than at the end of 
that century. This conclusion well agrees with the place assigned to Jleru-varmaii 
in the Chamba Vcuimrcali. It should further he noticed that the sacred syllable 
0771 is regularly expressed by a symbol which is derived from the sign for O, as found 
in inscriptions of the seventh century, Init which in some cases is placed vertically. 
In the Laksana legend we twice find at tlie end of a sentence a svmbol consist- 
ing of two concentric circles, the inner one approaching a dot.® In the same 
inscription the use of ih.Q jihvmiuriya should be noticed. 

Xo. 5.— LAKSAXA DIAGE IXSCRIPTIOX. 

(Plate X.) 

The inscription on the image of Laksana consists of two lines, IS-^" and 
long re.spectively. The average size of the letters is from f" to V . The engraving 
is well executed. The epigraph records the construction of the image by the ovorkman 
Gugga by order of 3Ieru-varman, who.se three immediate ancestors are enumerated, 
together with the mythical and the presumably historical progenitor of his race — 
Adityathe Sun-god and Mosiuia. The main point of interest from a linguistic 
point of view is the word used to indicate the image. Cunningham read in the second 
line D ev ijd7'Gcavkdrdpitdh, but the syllable which he read vkd can only he Jikd. It 
is further evident that the preceding compound contains the word orca which means 
‘"worship,” but which must here be taken in the sense of “object of worship.” 
Another instance of a similar “ materialisation ” of meaning is found in the word 
kh'H meaning “ glory,” but which in inscriptions is used for “ an object of glory, 
a o-lorious work.” In that sense we shall presently find it in the Xandi image 
inscription.' 

The faulty form of devydrccaU seems to be due to confusing the alternate 
forms devyd arcdlj, and devyc/i^cdkd The a of the last syllable must in any case be 
lengthened. It should also be noted that the word area stands in the plural. 

^ Ancie-.it G-eoijraphy, p. 111. 

■- BiAler, Indiuit PctlKogra^hp, Table ; col. X.V. 

5 Ihichrn p. 90 ; Biihler "supposes it to be a conventior-al repieseiitation e'tl.er of the Jhanaacal/a or of ihe lotus. 
Bot tiie peculiai* form ot O see Table IV ; 6, XVill. 

■* Cf. Fleet, G-urta Inner, p. 212, footnote t>. 

i A similar mistake occurs in inscription Xo. 14. I. 4 >7n-yo-Iarei imtead of dtvyudara (or deeyj, iidan.). 
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TEXT. 

II ( !• 2) II X^TTlfTcfi: II o II 

II O II 

CORRECTED READING. 

(1. 2 ) ^=^”TTts]T X giTfTrD: ^fJT'^[ ^TWR II 


TRANSLATION. 

Born from the own-house (gotra) of Mosuna ^ and from the Solar race, the 
great-grandson of the illustrious lord Aditya-yarman, the grandson ' of the illustrious 
lord Bala-T'arinan, the son of the illustrious lord Divakara-A'arman, (1. 2) the 
illustrious lord Meru-A^armau, for the increase of his spiritual merit, has caused 
the holy image of the goddess Lalcsancl to he made by the workman Gugga. 


No. 6.— GANESA IMAGE INSCRIPTION. 

(Plate X.) 

The Gauesa image bears an inscription in four lines of unequal length (13" to 
5|'"). The fourth line is diA’ided into tAvo by the head of the grotesque figurine 
noticed above. The size of the letters is from to f". The execution is fair. 
The contents — it will be seen — are almost identical with those of the Laksana in- 
scription. Instead of the word paiittm we find here the curious term amipottra 
(read amijKHitra) which eA’idently owes its origin to a wish to emj)hasize the distinc- 
tion between paiitra and prcifciKtra, the meaning being the same as that of pmitra. 
The word indicating the gift was read by Cunningham devavarmaigi) ; but varman 
never has the meaning of “ an image.” The third syllable must be dim. Evidently 
the expression intended by the author of the inscription was deyadlumna^ the term 
commonly used in the epigraphs of the Gupta period to indicate a pious gift ” 
and regularly followed by "yam. 

TEXT. 

JivTTfra II 1. 2 ) 

II (1. 3 ) ?T'fTTT5TTfM?:T5T-^P^^j^?!rT ^Ktfqt 

Wf ^11 ( E 4 ) II 


CORRECTED READING. 

^ SWT II 1. 2 ) 

•awf s?r ( 1. 4) qrfwwT it 


' Cunningham took the srllable iva to be pait of the proper name. I believe that it belongs to the followlno- 
word gotra and has to be tahen as a separate word. 

' As remarked by Dr. Fleet, Gupta laser, p. 1.5, footnote 3, the more correct rendering of prapuntra and 
would be “ son of son’s son” and “ son’s sen.” 

• Cf. Fleet, p. 25, footnotes. The expression devadharmma for degadharmma occurs in 

inscnption No. 9 or the preject volume. 
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TEANSLATION. 

Adoration to Ganapati. Born from tlie own-lionse of MusCina and from the 
Solar race, the great-grandson of the illustrious lord Aditya-varman, the grandson 
of the illustrious lord Bala-A'arman, the son of the illustrious lord BiTakara-varinan, 
the king of kings, the illustrious Meru-varuiau has caused this pious gift to be made 
bv the workman Gugga. 

t' o o 

No. 7.— NANDI IMAGE INSCEIPTION. 

Inflate X.l 

• 

On the image of the bull Nandi we find two lines each 3' ’2" long,’ the name 
of the maker being added in tbe third line of fj". The letters, the average size of 
which is V, are very distinct. Unfortunately the author of the iiiscri2:)tioii has per- 
formed his task in a far less satisfactory manner than the artist. His knotvledge of 
Sanskrit grammar was evidently very imperfect, and the Avholc record looks like a 
conglomerate of words and expressions borrowed from other rntive inscriptions, but 
only partially understood, or altered to such an extent as to render them unintelli- 
gible. So much is certain that the inscription records that Meru-varman built a 
temple vdiich, with an evident allusion at the founder’s name, is said to have equalled 
Mount Meru in height. In front of it he placed the bull on rvhich the inscription 
is found. The second half of the first stanza which contains a description of the 
temple in question is very obscure, owing to the use of Avhat seem to be technical 
terms denoting A^arious members of the building. 

Unfortunately it is by no means certain that the present temple is the edifice 
founded by Meru-varman. Its style is that of the ordinary fikhira temple ; whereas 
at this early period and in such close proximity to Kasmir one Avould expect to find 
the style of the ancient Kasmir temples AA'hich, as Ave know, Avas also in vogue in the 
plains. The facade of the Laksana temple has the trefoil arch enclosed in a trian- 
gular pediment,' which forms such a typical feature of the Kasmir temples. This 
Avonld indicate that the Kasmir style was knoAvn in Chamba in the days of Meru- 
varman, who — it should be remembered — aa bs AA ell-nigh contemporaneous Avith the 
great Lalitiiditya, the founder of the famous temple of Martancla. It should also 
be noticed that our inscription seems to imply that Meru-Amrman’s temple Aims 
proAuded Avith a maacjapa, whereas the present shrine consists only of a cclla entered 
through a porch, to Avhich that appellation can hardly be applied. (Cf. fig. 16.) 

In ancient Hindu temples Ave iuA'ariably find the figures of the river goddesses 
Gabgd and Yamnna on both sides of the entrance. Such for instance is the case 
with the temple of Martancl.® In one of the Baijnath Frasaslis, too, it is 
distinctly stated that figrnes of Ganga and Yhimuna were placed at the entrance. 
It deserves special notice that they are also found, carved in Avood, on the temple 
of Laksana Devi. In each instance the two river goddesses are distinguished by 
their Amhicles — the crocodile {mahara') and the tortoise. 


^ The estampase rt-proluced in plate X has been cut into two. 

’ Vuh A. S. A. .S', for 1902-03, plato XXXIA'. 

Major Cole has misinterpreted these figures. Ancient hnildings in Kushmic, Plates 13 — 18. 
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In temples of a later period we usually still find two female figures flanking tlie 
entrance to the sanctum. But their true meaning has become lost, and the character- 
istic vehicles of the two river- goddesses have either been omitted or changed into 
meaningless animals. This is the case in the temple of Maniniahesa where the 
crocodile and the tortoise have developed into birds, apparently geese. This is another 
sign of the late date of this temple. Considering that the temples of Laksana, 
Sakti and Ganesa are all built of stone and wood and decorated with woodcarvings, 
it seems highly probable that the Siva temple of Meru-varman was a shrine of the 
same type, which at a later period was replaced by the present stone temple. 

The word Iclrti, as has been remarked above, is used here in the sense of a 
work which renders its constructor famous.” The compound Sn-Meriwarmma- 
catur-odailhi-hlrttii' will be readily understood by comparing an expression like 
catur-iulaclhi-sanmtikmntii-klrti which is found elsewhere in epigraphical records.^ 
At the end of the inscription the object of the donation is said to be the increase in 
religions merit of the founder and his parents. 


TEXT. 

II ( J. 2 ) fT^TOfTT IW 

JtTfTTfqH; ^rrrITlT3Tqi^T*3lt: II (1. 3 ) 

Ifri qfiqlV II 

COEEECTED READING. 

i ff^>?3TT^T 

?:fqffT II ( 1. 2 ) [^Tfq<Tt] wqHI 

iTTrhfq'qKT^^^ || ( i. 3 ) IkT II 


TRANSLATTOXh 

After that he had himself built a temple like unto Mount '\Ieru on the ton 
of the Himavant through the manifold bliss of [his] good works, an upper chamber 
(candmsdld) deiightfrfl to the eye, was added to it u ith various porches (maudcrna) 
and numerous ornaments (citra) turned towards the east; ^ in front of it [was set 
this bull fat of cheeks and body, compact of breast and hump, the exalted vehicle 
of the god (Sivah This is the glorious work of the illustrious Meru-varmau 
[famous] over the four oceans, [tending] continually to increase the [spiritual] fruit 
of his parents and himself. Made by the workman Guo-o'a. 
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No. 8.— gAKTI IMAGE INSCEIPTION. 

(Plate X.) 

The inscription on the image of §akti Devi at Chatrarhi consists of tivo lines, 
each 1' 3" long. The maker’s name is mentioned in a separate line of 3" placed 
behind the former two. The engraving is inferior to that of the Brahmor inscrip- 
tions. The shape of the letters which measure only from f" to V in the average, 
is indistinct and the value of several of them uncertain. The inscription, moreover, 
exhibits the. same want of grammatical knowledge on the part of its author as that 
on the hull Nandi discussed above. 

TEXT. 

nTfsTSSIT: ll ( 1. 2 ) TTIrTIPIr?;; l vrftifIT (r) 

foT^T HXT 11 ( 1. 3 ) lirf g^ixiT II 

COREECTED READING. 

Tjfg^mil (1. 2) rm 

^ifm; 1 foTcai ||( 1. 3 )lfri ^fwniT gx?I5TII 


TRANSLATION, 

There was an eminent chief of a pure race, the illustrious Deva-varman of cele- 
brated fame. His sou, charming by every virtue, [is] the illustrious Meru-varman, 
renowned on the earth, First, for the sake of the spiritual merit of his parents, he, 
out of devotion, caused the image of Sakti to be made, after having conquered [his] 
foes in their invincible strongholds, he who has prolonged his life by glory, fame and 
religious merit. 

Xo. 9.— GUM STONE INSCRIPTION OE SAMAXTA ASADHA-DET A. 

tPXATB XI.) 

Guiii ^ (map Guh) is situated on the ancient road from Chamba city to 
Erahmor, which follows the hill slopes along the right bank of the river Riivi. It 
was once the head-quarters of a pargaaCi of the same name which, together with 
the former pargaaa of Bel] i^map Bail]), is now included in the Lilli ijargaad. 
The State kothl of Guiii is still extant. At some distance from it there is a Devi 
shrine surrounded by a consideralile number of llngas. Tradition holds that their 
number once amounted to 101. On the same spot near the edge of the precipice a 
squared stone is found 3' 2" long and broad, by 9" in height. Apparently it once 
served the purpose of a liiiga stand. On the front of this slab the inscription is 
cut in bold and well-defined letters which measure from f" to l^". It consists of 
four lines varying from 15" to IS" in length. 


' As a generic name gum ( ) mean= a cliestnut tree. 
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The cliaracteT is similar to that of 'Meru-rarmcm's inscriptions, hut in some 
respects it represents a more ancient type. Post-consonantic e is expressed by a 
stroke in front of the consonant and not hy a tiourish oyer it. In the same way 
the yowel-sign o consists of tiyo strokes, one before and the other after the consonant. 
The ahsara m is not provided with a loop as in the Brahmor iuscrqitious. On the 
contrary, the alcsara s has a loop aul the u in su is expressed by a dcnvnward 
continuation of the vertical stroke, as in the early Gupta inscriptions. On the 
whole tlie character resembles more that of the seventh than that of the eigdith 
centmy. The syllable om is rendered by a symbol ; in the first line r/e meet with 
the sign for iipadhmanlya. 

The points jnst-noted are the more remarkable, as the inscription refers itself 
to the reign of 3Ieru-yarman, and cannot, therefore, be separated by any consider- 
able space of time from his epigraphical records. The purport of the Guih inscrip- 
tion is that Asadha-deva, a feudatory \sa manta) of Meru-yarnian, built at Siva-pura 
a temple dedicated to Sankalisa. This conclusion cannot be said to be absolutely 
certain, owing to the language of the inscription, which shows the same disregard 
of grammatical and metiical rules as ive have noticed in the Brahmor and Chatrarln 
inscriptions. 

TEXT. 

{ 1. 2 ) tn^T i 

(1. 3) 1 

(1. 4.. ) IfcCw n 


The inscri2)tion, iis it stands, does not yield any sense. We can only attempt 
to discuss what its author can iiave meant by the curious sucoes.sion of com- 
pounds it consists of. Pirst of jill it should be noted that it is composed in poetry. 
It consists of one .stanza of four pddas in the Smcjdham metre-each yxida 
occupying one line of the inscription. There can he little doubt that dlofomditya- 
i-anga ^or perhcips is intended to convey the same meaning as the cxjires- 

sion MofunagottrcalityavaUasamim used in the Lakscina and Ganesa inscriptions 
of Brahmor. The following compound paramasloanato is clear; but it is difficult 
to say what is meant hy Imttramadyattahddhah. In any case these three 
compounds must belong to the name Srl-31eromrmmadeva in the second line, in 

which the poet has taueii the liberty of changing dieru into dlero for the sake 
of the metre. 

llic second line nil] become !ntelligil,le if ne place tlie itotcI pffrfc , oi- f) 

immetotelT after Srl-IIenwtu-mma-aem, bv wbich the genitive demsfti liecomos 
superinons, i'he word Urtna. tvliicli stands eitl.cf for s(rU„,, or for a( oVc ^ 
conneets the two hemistichs syntactically. The following componnd 
Am^Im-dna whtch shows a curious ignorance of the most primitive samdhi role 
ought to stann in the instn, mental ca*. It is to he connected witl. the past parti.’ 
mple Irfo in tl.c last Ime. The rest of the third lino, as it stands, is unintelliliMo 


For a similar mistake of. inscr. No. 1.5, 1. 24. 
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Perliaj)s it is neant for s^irapitr-janacrndasevaprasdcldt. The impossible form 
hi'tco in th ^ Li T line is a mixture of krto and krtvd. Evidently the past participle 
krfo is wanted its subject being the expression [ajyanl decadJiarmmas, immediately 
following it for which, as in the Sakti image inscription, deyadharmas is to be 
read. The la^'i member of the next componnd SicapuramadJilke is not clear. The 
only explanat^'-m I can offer is that madliika (the last syllable ought to be Iona-) 
stands for madliye or for madliyacjaui. The genitive Sankallsasya belonging to 
harmmya>h is very strange. CcTU it stand for Saiikarekisya ? We arrive conse- 
quently at the following reading which approximately must represent what the 
would-be poet employed by Samanta Asadha wished to express. 

CORRECTED READING. 

II yri- 

( h 2 ) 

( 1 . 3 ) 

1 1. -1 ) iimsd- 


TRANSLATION. 

The feudatory chief Asadha-deva re.sorting to the lotus-like feet of the illus- 
trious prince Meru-varman ( that scion of the house of Mosuna and Siirya, and 
worshipper of the most exalted Sival, has made this pious gift — a shrine of Sahkalisa 
in the midst of Sivapura — thsinks to the .service [rendered] to the multitude of the 
gods and the ancestral spirits. 

No. 10.— TUR ROCK INSCRIPTIONS. 

(Plate XII. 1 

The village of Tur 1)eloiigs to the Basu pargam and is situated miles 
cast of south from Basu Kothi, on the road Avhich leads by the Baleni Pass to 
Shahpur and Rihlu in Kaiigra. At a short di.stirnce l)eyond the shrine of Stiihr Nag 
before entering the village, the road passes a boulder beaidng carvings and 
inscriptions. The locality where it is found is known by the name of Tarsrua and 
the stone itself is usually designated as likhd paUl " the inscriljed slab.” No 
traditions seem to he connected with it. 

The centre of the slio’htly slanting surface is occupied by an elalmrate square 
figure supposed to be a magic spell. Under it we find the effigies of a caparisoned 
elephant and two horses running, as it were, in the direction of the Pass. Over the 
front horse is the word Hrl enclosed in a rectangle. Between this and the central 
figure we read ; the meaning of which I cannot explain. West 

probably it is a proper name, but the last member of the compound is puzzling. 
It is noteworthy that the last syllable is written under tire line, evidently beccxnse 
the central figure came in the way. This must, therefore, have been carved ])efore 
the inscription. 
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Over the second horse are three lines apparently without any connection with 
each other. The first line measures 3' 1" in length and consists of eleven 
akscfras 31" to 81" high. I read it: Om svastiw Srl-Tflial'l'H-ena Jll'liUafn. 
“ Hail ! AYritten hy the illustrious Thakkika.” The syllable following Sj-7 is 
doubtful, hut it is very similar to the aJesara ttlia found in the Sarahan 
i,No. ] 3) 1. 7.^ I suppose that in reality the name is Thakkika and that the form 
Tthakkika is duo to a confusion of Sri-Thakkika with Srimat-Thakkika. The 
second line has only four almras 21" to 41" high, and reads : Jlofjarohjui, which 
can he hardly anything else hut a proper name. It is possible that the fiist syllable 
is in reality na, as in the inscriptions of lleru-Tarmau this a'ksara can scarcely lie 
distinguished from 'ina. The third line contains three almras of very lar 2 ,’c size ; 
Srl-Lahmii. The first ahmra is no le.ss than 111" Ifio-p. pt is impossililc to decide 
whether the word “Laksmi” here indicates the goddess of o’ood fortune and 
forms part of the charm, or is to he taken as the pimsonal name of some female. 
Xor can we make out wiio “ the illustrious Thakkika ” was liy whom these lines 
and presumably the accorapianying figures iilso ivere engrayed. It is. howeyer 
noteworthy that an inscription (No. 17) incised on the pedestal of an imaan found 
in the same yillage of Tur, contains the proper name, •• Sii-Thakkika^.” The 

diaracter of this epigraph which exhibits a much late; type ihan that of the rock- 

inscription precludes the possibility of the two names indicating the same persou 
But the occurrence of the proper name “Thakkika” elsewhere supports niv 
esplanation of the t f 7; « in the word Sn-TtlmlMlcena. I may add that the image 
inscription contains also the inyocation Om nenno Srl-Ttlmmiosmml-midah in 
which apparently the same orthographical mistake is made. 

The later Thakkika was a local E-lna ; possibly the older one was his ancestor 
as there are instances of a name recurring in the same family. Most probably 
the two hiscriptmns are separated by a space of time of nearly three ceiitiuies 
The rock inscription is written in the .same character as Meru-yarman’s inscriptions 
and may he assigned to the lieginning of the 8th century, whereas the younger 

Ihakkika was a wissal of Rajri Vidagdha and must therefore have liyed about the 

end of the 10th century. 


No. Il.—PBOLI-El-GALA BOCK INSCRIPTION OP MRTYPNJAYY- 

YARMAN.— (Plate XI.) 

^ narrow mountain-passage {gall literally 

■ neck ') Uongh n-hieh the Basu leads ovee tile Yanko) eanr i 

thence by fte Kankot Pass (the Bo™ Pass of the SnrveT Man) ovei- the Dl,, i 
Dhar to Bihlu in the Kangra District. The locality evidently owes its name t'o its 
resemblance to a gate On-oli),. There are no traces of bnildinos on the .snot b f 
a distance of 2 miles the ruins of a fort are sa.id to exist. Intfese davs tlie l“k6 
™ci IS bnt little u sed owing t o it s dilBciilt nature. It is, therefore, the more 

Cf. also the ligature uthya in pan^antli^a (So. lo^^lT) 
for 1906^ pp. S? Sanskrit’, .nd Hindi see „iy note cT. i?. n. S. 
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remarkable to find a rock-inscription here, proving the fact of its having been in 
existence for a thorrsand years at least. 

The inscription Avliich has to Ije reached by means of a ladder is cut on a rock 
at the side of the road. It consists of trvo lines a' 1" and 3' 2" respect u'ely in length. 
The letters vary from 1" to 2" in size and, thongh irregular in shape, are distinct and 
legible thronghoiit, except ■where the stone is In-oken. This is nnfortnnately the 
case in the latter half of the second line, rvlicre the letters are crossed by a number 
of cracks AAdiich hare disfigured several of them beyond recognition. 

Owing to this circumstance, 1 have not been able to make out the exact 
purport of* the document. It seems to record the appointment of a certain Haja- 
putra (rA’liose name is illegible) to some post. This at least seems to follow from the 
■word purokrtah (read at the end of the second line. The main interest, 

therefore, lies in the first line Avhicli is legiljle throughout and contains the name of 
a haja which I read ; Hlvtiimijaya-tanmna-deva. The use of the roytrl titles and of 
the cognomen I'cirmcui rentiers it highly probable that the person bearing that name 
Avas one of the early rulers of Brahmor or OhamlAu, though his name does not occur 
in the Vamsdcall. 

The inscription is undated, but its chiiracter bears a close resemblance to that 
used in the records of Yidagdha’s reign. This is particularly striking in the shape 
of the s which has a pouch and not an angular loop as is regularly found in later 
Sarada inscriptions. The r iilso presents a type peculiar to the 10th century. 
Post-consonantic e is expressed by a horizontal stroke running from the top of the 
aJisara towards the proper right. 

On the strengt]i of pithnographical evidence AA'e may, therefore, assign the 
Proli-ra-gala inscription to the 10th century of our era. Assuming i\Irtyuujaya- 
varman to have been a ruler of the house of l.Iusana, the question arises Avhether he 
is to be placed lAef ore or lifter Sahilla. In other AA'ords, Avas his capital Brahmor or 
Chamba? Geographically both alternatives arc possible, as the Basuyierpoad pre- 
sumably belonged to the ancient Brahmor State. Tavo points may be noticed. 
Prom Sahilla onwards the Vamsdvali becomes fairly reliable, AAdiereas for the pre- 
ceding period it cannot claim the same degree of historical Aurlue. If is, therefore, 
more likely that a name should have been left out in the earlier portion. Secondly, 
it is notcAA’orthy that all documents after Sahilla are dated, AA'liereas those of the 
period previous to his reign irre not. In this respect the Proli-ra-gala inscription 
agrees with the earlier records. Weak though these arguments are, they perhaps 
justify us, in the absence of other eA'idence, in provisionally placing Mrtyin'ijaya- 
A'arman between Meru-varman and Sahilla, but considerably nearer to the latter 
from whom he cannot have been separated by more than a century. 

TEXT. 

(1. 2) l(?) . . . fl . [ gfllifk 


^ The stroke following m cannot be part of the inscription. The S stroke of /iS is uncertain. 
- This word I cannot explain ; the third ak^ara is perhaps ea. 
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TRAXSLATIOX. 

Hail! ilie king of kings, the supremo lord, the illustrious and divine 
iMrtyunjava-varman. By order of the king the Kajaputra .... has been 
appointed- 

Xo. 12, — SYAIM IMAGE INSCEIPTIOX OF EAJAXAirA BHOGATA. 

(PUATE XIII. 1 

I'his inscription is cut on the Irise of a stone image of Devi Astabhuji ndiich 
is placed in the A’illage shrine of Svaiih (map Sai), a hamlet of thp Himgiri 
^Hirgana, 1 mile east of Himgiri Kothi. The Himgiri pargana forms part of the 
Cnrah icazarat. The shrine, ivhich measures nearly 11' 0" 1)y 11' exteriorly, contains 
a cella or gamhUrl of nearly I' ■I" by T' in udiich the image is enshrined. 

The statuette which is 3' 3'' higli and 1' 10" wide is carved on one side only. 
It represents the goddess in the act of slaying the evil demons. She is shown 
standing in the archer-attitude (Skr. dlldhdsaua '-) — the favourite position of 
deities in their angry mood. She wears a diadeoi. lieavy ear-pendants and various 
other ornaments. Her forehead is marked with the frontal eye. She is eight-armed, 
whence the name Astabhuji by which she is often indicated. With two hands she 
clasps her formidable weapon the trident (Skr. trisiila) on the prongs of which 
struggles a demon who still raises his sword for a desperate blow at the goddess. In 
her remaining three right hands she holds a long sword, a thundeiT)olt (Skr. cajru) 
and a swoi'd-shaped mace. Two left hands hold a bell i^Skr. ghautd) and a l)ow. 
Y'ith her eighth hand she seizes the hair of a second demon, armed with sword and 
shield, Avho struggles in Amin to escape her grip. The tAvo demons are no doubt the 
Asura kings, Kumbha and X'isumbha, AA'hose destruction is extolled as one of the 
greatest deeds of Devi." 

The feet of the goddess are hidden behind a miniature balustrade formed liv a 
row of eight dAvarf pilasters. The two central ones support an arch under Avhich 
a figurine, apparently male, is seated. It occupies the same position as Aruna the 
charioteer in images of Surya. The Buddhist godde.ss Tajra-varahi ‘‘the 8he- 
boar of the Thunderbolt” is also accompanied by a similar figure, Avhich is 
supposed to drive her team of seven hogs. Hut in the present case tlie meaning 
of this attendant figure is by no means clear. It is a frequent practice in Indian 
art to represent, at the feet of a divine imago, a miniature effigy of the donor or 
donors of the sculpture. But such figurines are ahvays shown in a much more 
respectful pose than is the case here Other wise we might take it to be a portmit of 
Eana Bhogala. the son of Soinata, who aatis the donor of the image. 

On the front of the pedestal we see Iaa'o ferocious lions dcA'ourino- the ])odv of 
the Buffalo demon, Aiffiose discomfiture is regarded as a no less famous exploit of 
Parvati than her victory over Sumbha and Xisumbha.'' In plastic art she is usuallv 

' L'ou. lier, Icunuifru iilit- loinUniiiitit (Paris. 1900) p. C7. n. 2. 

- It ]! in Cl aptei's 1 a anil X of the Diir^ia-gujituSari wh'cli funos part of the iildrliuniifijn-j^xirdna. A 
reference to Parvati s victory over Sumhlia and Xisuiul ha occuis in the last verse of the sixth act of the 
3[rcc]iakati]iii. 

' Ci. jjv.rija-si .1 ptaiatl, ChapiersII .ind III. 
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rejii'esentecl in the act of piercing- the Mahisasnra with her trident. An instance of 
this is the statue of Laksana Devi at Brahinor. The presence of two lions on the 
hase of the Svaiih image is surprising. It is true that, according to the texts, the 
lion of Parvati took an active part in the fighting, hut we read only of one lion. 
I presume that the second lion here is due to the fact that in Indian sculpture a 
throne (Skr. simhdsana) is iuTariahiy supported by two such animals. 

Ihe inscription consists of two lines, which measure 2UA' and respectivelv- 
Thee I'saras are fi-om -i" to in length. They are clearly cut and lcail)le throughout. 
Ihe inscription is not dated hut, on the strength of palseographical evidence, may lie 
assigned to the 9th or 10th century of onr era. The type of the letters with their 
elongated, mostly nail-headed and decoi-atively twisted strokes shows some similarity 
to that used in the inscriptions of lleru-varman. Especially the ^ and f with their 
twisted tails have an early type. Some of the letters, however, i e.g. n, s and s) 
exhibit a later stage of development. It may, therefore, be better descrilied as a 
transition from the ornamental script of the 7th and 8th centuries to the early 
Sarada, as found in the Sarahan prakisti (No. 13). 

The language is Sanskrit, but the numljcr of grammatical errors is remarkable, 
considering the briefness of the record. In this respect also the Svaiih inscription 
reminds ns of the epigraphs of Meru-virrman. Here also we find the prakritism 
kdrdpitah for kdritah. The meaning of the preceding word hluthtd is not clear. It 
can, of course, be connected with the immediately preceding Bhugabhati, which 
evidently stands for BhagaveWi. But after the name of the deity represented by the 
image one naturally expects a word meaning an image.” I do nut see how bhcthfd 
can be explained in this manner.' Eor the rest, the purport of the inscription 
is clear, notwithstanding the corruptness of the language. A difficulty remains with 
regard to the last Avord which is the name of the donor of the image. The reading is 
undoubtedly Srl-Bhogate-^ijah. The visarga may be eliminated. In unaraininatical 
inscriptions like the present vre often find it used tit random as a kind of ornament 
at the end of a sentence or Avord. Hut how to explain tht- A'owel e in the last ljut one 
syllable. I presume that the tiuthor of tlic inscription hesitated betAveon the instru- 
mental Bhugatena and the genitive Bhogatosya and, by coufiisina' the two, produced 
the impossible form Bhogatesya. AnyhoAV the AA’ord must be an a. .stem. Compare 
Somata the name of the donor's father. Other instances of a man’s name ending in 
ta are Asata (Nos. 25-27), Bhogata (No. Its), Jasata (^Nos. 28-29), Prakata i Nu. 17, 
1. 3; and Snrambhata i^No. 25, 1. ICg- 

The Svaiiii inscription records the construction of the image of HhagaA'ati, i.e. 
I)eA'i, on AAdiich it is found, by order of a Rand Bhogata, the son of Somata, born in 
the district of .Keskindha, It is of interest as the earliest document in Aidiich the 
word riyd/m/ra “ a rau-a ” occurs The expression “ liorn in the district of Keskin- 
dha,’ if applied to Somata,® does not necessarily imply that his son BhogciLa resided 

Uhalcta. though a I’aitic.ple, is used in an active sense. 

I quote, moreover, the fol’uwsng examples from othei sotin.‘e& : Bappata VII 572 anJ in '-'appata- 

devl V 282, r290j, Ehappata {ndjat. lY 2i4 , Cippata IV 670. etc.), bl lammata VII etc.), 

Hemhata p. 190), Kalat.i V 66), -AlunsUa {mjat VII 5S9, VIII lOuO), Saiigata 

Vll 689 i?), VIII IOkO, il7s), Senata \ Iiajat. VII 182) and Varnata {Jidjat. VI 90, ,.tc.'l. 

brammaticalv the compound Keskiiulha-vi^ayotfaua nua) can, of course., he just as well applied to SumaUi- 
jiuttra, i.e. to Bhogata. 
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in that country. I feel, however, inclined to assume that this was the sense ivhich 
the author of the inscription wished to convey, as Bhogata was probably the here- 
ditary Bana of the tract round Svaiiii. If so, this must have been the district 
designated 1)y the name of Kesbindha. It is impossible to say how far it extended, 
bnt, as the old baronies are said to have often corresponded with the modern parga- 
itOs, we may roughly say that, in all probability, Keskindha is the ancient name of 
the Himgiri The name does not .seem to have survived. 

In the Saridian gjrasasti (No. 13, 11. 3--1) mention is made of “ a lord of Kis- 
kindha ” whose daughter Somaprabha was married to Satyaki, the son of Bhogata, 
evidently a Bauci residing in the San valley. I have little doubt that this Kiskin- 
dhika is the same country which is called Keskindha in the Svairii inscription. 
Possibly the e in the first sylla])le is due merely to a clerical error. This assump- 
tion, if correct, would render it the more proliable that Kiskindha corresponds 
roughly with the Himgiri pargam? For it Avas only natural that the chief of Saho 
should intermarry with the family of a neighbouring Bana. 

TEXT. 

’Uirai) (1. 2) ii 

COBBECTED BEADING. 

(1. II 

TEAXSLATION. 

Hail! [This image of] the revered (?) Bhagavatr has been made by order 
of the Bana, the illustrious Bhogata, whose body is adorned with the full number of 
all virtues, the son of Sornata, liorn in the district of Kiskindha. 

No. 13.-SABAHAN PBASASTI. 

(Pli.4.TE XV.) 

The village of Sarahag. is situated on the left bank of the Sal rivulet opposite 
Saho (map Sau), the head-quarters of a fcirgand of the same name. The distance 
from Saho to Chamba City is 61 miles as the crow flies, and about 8 miles liy road. 
In the A’illage temple of Sarahan — an insignificant little building of a type common 
in the Panjab Hills — an inscribed stone Avas pointed out to me, remarkable both for 
its AA-orkmanship and excellent preseiwation. Since Alay 1908 the .stone is preserved 
in the Chamba State Alusenm and is entered in the Aluseum catalogue as N o. A, 1. 
The inscription is carved on the front and the back of the slab, the inscribed 
sides being 22" in width and in height. It consists of twenty-two lines, of 
Avhich eleven, each measuring 21" in length, are found on the obverse and 'the 

1 There can hardly be any connection between this Kiskindh.i and the mythical realm of the monkey kino's 
.Sugiiva and A aim which has given its name to the fourth canto of the Bamayana. 

-^Bhagavati is the feminine form of Phagavan which is u.sed to designate deities and deified saints, especially Buddha 
and Krsna. The most correct rendering would be “Lord.” ohagavati, therefore, is almost equivalent to “our Ladj'."' 
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remaining nine lines, eacli 20^" long, on tlie reverse, tlie last line being only 14^". 
The average size of tbe letters is f". 

The obverse is in a perfect state of preservation. Some small pieces have flaked 
off along the edges, but this lias hardly affected the lettering. Of the reverse the 
two upper corners are broken, by which the finst and last two ak-wyas of the 12th 
line have become lost. The initial syllable can be nothing l)ut ra. The two at the 
end of the line I have restored in accordance with a conjecture made liy Pandit 
.Kityanaud Sastri of Srinagar (Kahnlr). Here also I believe the restoration may 
be regarded as certain. Por the rest, the execution is such that there cannot lie 
the slight csfdonlit as to the meaning of any of the characters. 

The inscription, except the initial maucjala, is composed in Sanskrit poetry and 
consists of twenty-two verses. The first and last, which are benedictory, are in 
the Aryd metre, the second and third in the VosontutUaka. The remaining stanzas 
are TJpajdti, except verses 18 and 19 which have a long «ylla1)le at the 1)eginning of 
each pada, and therefore belong to the Indracaj rd variety. It will lie seen that 
this diversity of metre has a close connection with the nature of the contents of the 
poem. The verses are not numbered in the original, but simply marked by a doulile 
stroke at the end. The single stroke after the second ymda is often omitt(.‘d. 

The author of the inscription was evidently well acquainted with the rules of 
Sanskrit grammar and rhetoric, and therefore a good poet in the Indian sense of the 
word. The only objection we can make to his language is the frequent use of sucli 
burdensome adjectives as kdfliinyahhdj (1. 11), o rmiahhUxaltlid) i^l. 13), hihlu-alcu- 
hhdj (1. 14), ki'kitdkida fl. 15) and ri/dkoya/d-sdliii (11. 17-18) nhich, after all, 
conve*y no more sense than kothina, arnna, hihhra, krka and vydko-ia. The tiro 
blunders kdtliinycfhhdjas instead of "hlidjd (1. 11 j and stdl for sydt (1. 19) are prob- 
ably due to an oversight. We find also eakkra for cakra i^l. 3) aiid Kdrtikeyu 
for Kdrttikeya (1. 3). The signs for oa and va arc often interchanged. Por the 
rest, the orthography of the inscription is unobjectionable. Tlie sign for aniiscdycf 
is never used as a substitute for the nasal consonants; it is exclusively found l)efore 
semi- vowels and sibilants. In the same ivay the clsarya is only used in pati.'iu ; 
whilst before initial sibilants the final sibilant is retained with the necessary nurdi- 
fications. Before hard gutturals and labials we And jiliKumul'iya and npadlimdiuyu 
used throughout. Finally, the following uncommon words occurring in the inscrip- 
tion should be noted : virnallmdka ra ivimaUunait-dkaru) in 1. 2 and sudlid-suli in 
1. 17, both meaning “moon”; pyraclkasvaratca from vikascura “ full-blown ” in 1. 3 ; 

dtmaj a ini. Vd ivith the meaning of “ love.”^ The u,se of ptramodollosa for 
pramodoUdsa in 1. 8 is hardly justified. 

The inscription records the foundation of a temph.- dedicated to the “mf.)on- 
crowned ” Siva (verse 21) liy an individual called Satyaki ip'. 3) the son of Bhogata 
(v. 2) and married to a lady named Soma praliha Iloonlight ”) of the house of the 
lord of Kiskiudhika (v. 4). The greater part of the jmem (vs.5-20; is devoted to the 
praise of this lady, whose charms are extolled in the flowery style of Iiidiau erotics. 
2s o more information is given regarding the donor, but we may infer from certain 
expressions (ri/'i/a/n'-CflMoY/// v. 3 ; jayatu prtJicim sakeddrn v. ::2; ; and especially 

^ Ox. mu4iu-siju, '-ffiiiobhaca. niaatJjhO. cetuhhara cih'hhu. » iH-i >•.< ma.iii . ct'.. 


X 
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from tlie term narcndm (t. 21) applied to him, and from that of Devi (v. 1), applied 
to his consort, that he belonged to the warrior caste. The names Bhogata and 
Satyaki do not occur in the genealogical list of the Chamba Rajas ; nor is there in 
the epigraph itself any eyidence that they belonged to the illustrious house of 
Musana. More probably they were local chiefs belonging to the class of Ranas to 
whom so many of our Chamba documents owe their existence. We have seen above 
that Kiskindha is the ancient name of the country round Himgiri. It was the seat 
of a Rana’s family, and it was evidently a daughter of that baronial house whose 
Ijeauty is sung in the Sarahan eulogy. 

The temple fouuded by Satyaki is indicated as deva-lailau-lialauhiMnukt-enclu- 
leJih-ankita-sekharasi/a (v. 21), and again in the final benedictoi'v stanza Siva is 
spoken of as himarasviisekhara \x. 22). From this it may be conjectured that 
the shrine, the foundation of which the inscription records, is not the poor and 
unimportant village-temple of Sarahan, but the Sited ciija of Saho, known by the 
name of Candrasekh ySkr- Candrasekhara). At first sisht this building, with its high 
slate roof supported by white-washed pillars, presents quite a modern appearance. 
But on close examination it will be seen that the ceila in which the liiiga is placed 
is undoubtedly ancient. 



I 


24. Teinplt; of Candrasekh at Sahd. 


uuLsiutj ulia X.L 


lliis ceila, which measures 17' 10'' 

IS oriented east ^ It contains a large stone Uncjci placed on a stand, 6' 4" square 
at the top, which IS encased in copper sheeting. The walls of the temple are plain. 
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The north Aral! is pierced by an outlet for the sacrificial AA'.iter Auhich is proA'ided 
A\dth a gargoyle in the shape of a maJcara head. On the south, AA'est and north sides 
there is an ornamental niche in the centre of the Auall. Tliat on the soutii is sur- 
mounted by the figure of a monkey and contains a stone slab AA'hich rejiresents 
Narasiihlia diseinhoAA'elling Iliraayakasipu. On the east side are tAA'o niches, one on 
each side of the doorAvay. 

The doorway is the most ornamental part of the temple. The doorlintel is 
supported by Iaa'o pillars with round shafts and capitals of the pot-and-foliage typo. 
The bracket -capitals are pro Added with supporting figurines. Both sides of the en- 
trance are elaborately carA’cd. The loAA'er half of each doorjamb is decorated with a 
standing figure of S mi, mecisuring 2' 3" in height (plate XIV). That to the right 
shoAA’S him in his angry form (Skr. kruddha) , and that to the left in his I'eneA'olent 
mood (Skr. sdnta, prasunna). The right-hand figure has three faces and six arms. 
IVith tAAm hands he holds the ends of an elephant -headed snake swung OA'cr his head. 
The other tivo right hands hold a trident and an object Aidiich is perhaps the hilt of a 
sword or mace. The left hands hold the heads of two demons. The srod wears along 
necklace of human heads and, as sacred thread, a snake. He stands on a corpse and 
is attended by tAA'O miniature chowrie-carriers. The left-hand figure represents ^iva 
four-armed. In his right hands he holds a flower and a rosary, and in his loft hands 
a trident and a waterpot. He is also accompanied by two ehoAA’rie-bearers. The 
roof and the A’erandah with its tweHe neatly stuccoed pillars are said to haye 
been built about A.D. 1900, after the temple had been damaged by a flood. In 
front of the temple is a sunk courtyard which contains a large stone slab pierced 
AA’ith an octagonal hole. Apparently it once belonged to the stand of a Unga. On 
the other side of this courtyard opposite the temjile, stands a large stone figure of 
Siva’s bull Nandi, 6' 4" high, AA'hich is entirely blackened AA’ith oil. It has very 
elaborate trappings, in which demon-heads are introduced, and a decoratHe coverlet 
carved AA'ith a row of geese on each side and an eight-petalled lotus on the top 
in the manner of a saddle. The bell, suspended from the neck of the animal, 
is broken on the proper left side. For the rest, the statue is aa'cII preserA'ed. A 
male figurine, said to represent a cowherd, hangs at its tail. Such figures I have 
often noticed on Nandi images in the Panjab Hills. 

Tradition ascribes the foundation of the Candrasekhara temple to Sahilla-A’ar- 
man. Though, in vicaa' of our inscription, this tradition must be rejected, it may be 
taken to afford an approximate date both for the temple and for the record of its 
construction. The circumstance that the inscription is undated points to its being 
one of the earlier epigraphs found in Chainba. Some peculiarities of the script 
confirm this conclusion. The na has a shape different from that found in other 
i^arada inscrijitions but very similar to that of the time of Meru-A’arnian. It is also 
notcAvorthy that in -pd, md and yd the A’OAA’el-sign is attached to the consonant by 
means of a long horizontal stroke which does not touch the upright, in exactly the 
same manner as in the copper-plate grant of Yidagdha, Sahilla’s grandson. The 
inscription may, therefore, be assigned to the 10th century and to the time of Sahiila 
or one of his immediate successors. 

X 2 
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TEXT. 

II 

fgjfmci-sFrtT: i 
II l ii' 

rl^T^WT [ 1 . 3) ?TfT ^JrT I 

^-m^f^fiX ir’!rr?i-t5?i-f5n:T^f5cw4’^^sfT i^-g’fr ii ^ ii 

i%f^ (l. 4) IT^flT STUT 1 

2i^ffijTT?:Ti^T!?f%?ni=-2rfe: ii 'i ii 

C\ 

(1. 6) IrTTW^TU 11 i II 

X f^FflTZr^ t^T fsF ^T ^TcT I 

WHJrT-^TSrer g TT(1 7 II II 

^Trr-f%rT4-^Tf^^T Sf f^gw»i; (1. 8) wmi II c i| 

f%^g-?Tw?jT =9r i 

^ II <L II 

m ^ f%Ttfi-^ffr-il. 9) i 

flTTT^?f->|-’5?g^T 10)^flT ?T5Ttf€ I 

’^TTWRT^^T IrfTt f^f^flSJ- II ? 11 

X ^^t€t ^fltrTi^TT#r ^ I 

%^Tctr^(l- ll)5TJq-1%^T^-^=^ aiajTW-^fW^^cfr II II 

^ TTHTTlt’^ w(l- 12)[?:]^-^f^iT II II 

c ^ 

fwTffT [31^ fir Kl. l3)wEfr3t^ ii ^8 ii 

^jftJT fiT zr^TX ■^^q'-^T33|Tifr ii ii 


' The verse' uiv not uumbeied in the original. 

- Of. Saruijadlmrupiiildliati SSUO. 

sTT^JTfeTOTwrrct ^4t-3T»nwgT ii 

o 

The Oliel'iaal \\ii huthiiiya-ljlia jas. 

■* The lower yortir.a of tbe sign for w is still ti'aceable. Cf. Sanu.mandataka II, 6. 



Sarahan Prasasti. 
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5T?lt^-^T%5T f^vrim f^fW^IirTt II I A II 

?I^T(1. 15 f(T »ff%vri^X IT^IrTTlf^^ 1 

TTffW Wlfef^ II II 

16) T^-^TW-Fll^-^TT rlc^JT I 

cr?F^’!TTw^?:-’^w5T ^5^ ^ srifif: ii w 

WT f^T% ^ (L 17) ^fe»|rrir4t fsTrl^IT^nifr? I 

^ 'sj% gm ^it ii n 

XT^’^I^f^-^r-umsfT ^T^T3J (1. IS) rrr-3TTt%f^ >TW^ %?[ I 
WT^^ir 51 ?^ t-^-^rra^ ?i^mfn w^o w 

FrfT(l. '’9)^T^w%??rf?T#fT^€) iT?^: 1 

II 9 t II 

^■^■^ f^?f5JT-WT w(L 20) 

^ isCf II II 

TRANSLATION. 

Hail! 

1. Victorious is Smi, oiu‘ Lord, Mr hose body is adorned uith moon-light® and 
Ti'hose affection is fixed on [that] half of [his] body [consisting] of the ever-devoted 
Gaiui. 

2. There vas on the earth a man of laudalile virtues, dignity and deportment 
pure like the sickle of the glittering shedder of brightness (the Moon), whose form 
Avas an ornament of the world and who resemliled a jewel of very clear pearls. 

3. from him was born — even as Jayanta from the Prince of the immortal 
(Indra) and Karttikeya from Him who bears the half moon as his diadem t^iva) — 
the illustrious Satyaki wh(j used to put away the sorrow of his dear ones — lilce unto 
Ahsnu of abundant virtue and the victor over his enemies’ host. 

4. A daughter of the house of Kiskindhika’s Lord, Soma-pral^ha by name, 
whose form was an ornament of the world, was his queen — even as the daughter of 
Himalaya ()Uurga) [was the queen] of the three-eyed god (^Siva). 

5. Vt hen the Creator had fashioned her face — a moon such as was never seen 
before, of ever sparkling splendour, devoid of blemish [and] full-orb’d— the hairs on 
his slender limbs stood ou-en.d.’ 

- The origiDal has vihhraleva. 

- Cf. Sn-3Iamtnata c^\s,oi&&. Sv.hhdsiiaval'Hhh'i . 

cf=^wtT Vim 

W^: ‘^TOciTtsfv Vfifefci TfTftfti FT f?VT 1 
flTlVircimimVV’SIT^VI 

^ The original has /iHaynva-hrirJ>e. * The original has sfdt. 

^ Literally '■ this Lord.” 

' An evident allusion to the name of the lady to whose praise the greater part of the poem is devoted. 

' the Creator himself was in raptures over her face, which resembled and, at the same time, surpassed the moon 
as it was never obscured by eclipses or clouds, had no markings and was not subject to different phases. 
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6. She, exceeding lovely and rich in virtues, attained liy the cunning disposition 
of various ornaments still greater charm in the eyes of the men of taste, like the 
Muse of a good poet.‘ 

7. Can she be the high-tide of the ocean of passion, or a cluster of blos- 
soms on the tree of loi'e, or the presiding goddess of the realm of king Sjiring, or 
the sum of the lieauty of the three worlds ? 

8. Ora spell named ‘ Mind-perplexing,’ capable of rendering the three worlds 
obedient ? ” Thus lost in a multitude of doubts, one cannot decide aliout her. 

9. Beholding her with an eye, now sparkling with joy, then pregnant with 
amazement, and then again confused Avith doubt, one was bewildered and full of 
imagininss. 

10. She hears a lock {lit., sling) of hair, glittering like a bee. made by the 
Creator — desirous, as it Avere, to shoAV favour to the flower-armed One (Cupid) that he 
may fetter [with it] the hearts of the three worlds. 

11. By her aaIio, with the lient bow of her brows and with the arrows of her 
side-long glances, has attacked and completely conquered the hearts of mankind 
Cupid has been rendered shelter -less. - 

12. Her cheeks, of a very pale hue and full of the essence of beautv and 
loveliness, capable of causing deliglit to the night-lotuses which are the eyes 
[of her admirers], make on the jieoifle the impression of the Hare-marked One 
(the Moon). 

13. Her lip is nor equalled by the ruby, though endoAved Avith [a like] redness : 
for the one partakes of hardness^ and has no moisture, the other is soft-shajied and 
nectar-distilling. 

Id. Her roAvs of teeth beam like diamonds ; her slender arms are soft like 
lotus-stalks; her pair of breasts, high and watered AA'ith charm, appear [like a 
castle] of Cupid. ^ 

15. That her lotus-like Imnds. possessing the ruddv appearance of young buds, 
remain expanded in the brightness of her moon-like face, even Aiflieu in contact 
[AA'ith each other], caused amazement among the peojile." 

10. IVith the flashing net of her ray-like nails, gifted Avith Avhiteness, of 
spotless nature, exceeding captivating, she seems to scatter bundles of pearls in 
all directions. 

17- The Creator who aa'iis afraid that, by carrying the burden of her breasts, her 
slender Avaijt might break, has liound it Avith a girdle of multitudinous folds.'^ 

18. The dolphin-bannered One i^Cupid), 23erceiving that she contains exquisite 
treasures of grace and dalliance and such-like jiearls, has, in order to guard these 
shaped her uaA'el like a seal. 


' According to the laws of Indian rhetoric, good poetry has three virtues [rji'.na], nainelv vigour {oJas\ serenit • 
iprasada), and sweetness(yi;'r(?/i?'rya). The ornaments [alankdra) of speech .are an essential part of it ' 

- Kaaia dwells in the human hearts, whence his epithet manubliii. 

^ I have translated according to the proposed emendation. 

’ The words between bratkets are missing in the original. 

The red lotus is expanded only in the day-time, and not when the moon shines. 

® The three-folds ytrivalt) about the waist are considered a mark of female beauty, Cf lyumarasamhJi v 
I, 39. It is duly indicated on the Devi images of Aleru-varman ; cf. above, p. 138. 
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19. The eve roaming OA’er her broad, round buttocks is wholly bewildered. 
She has thighs yellowish like the centre of a lotus, well-matched like two honest 
men. 

20. If a tendril-hke beam of the Nectar-shedder (the Moon) fell on a widely 
expanded red lotus, then were there an image of the net of her ray-like nails on 
her jiair of rosy lotus-like feet.' 

21. May there be an nnshaken friendship between her (Soma-prabhal and the 
Mountain daughter (Durga).” IVith this wish that prince i Satyaki) had this 
temple built to Him whose diadem is marked with the stainless sickle of the IMoon 
(Siyab • 

22. Victorious be [Siva] He, w'hose diadem is the cool-rayed One (the Moonl 
and may this temple be of high renown, as long as the wealth-bestownng One 
(the Earth) [endures] and may the illustrious Satyaki conquer the entire Earth ! 

Vo. 14.— BEAHMOR COPPER-PLATE INSCRIPTION OP VEGAKARA- 
VARMAN. — (Plate XVI anb Pig. 15.) 

The copper- plate which contains this iriseriptioa is 13^'" w'ide by high. 
TheaA^erage size of the letters is j-e'h The epigraph consists of nineteen lines, besides 
the subscription which is written A'ertically on the proper right margin. The plate 
is far from entire. The four corners are l)roken away, which has led to the loss 
of the symbol om and the first two aH-aras of the signature in the upper proper 
right corner, and of the last fiA'O ak-saras of the first line and of the upper 
portions of the last four aksaras of the second line in the n])p<'r proper left corner. 
In the lower corners the first four uEwrers of each of the last two lines are missing to 
the proper right, whilst the ends of the last six lines are missing to the proper left 
in such a manner that of line 1-1 only the last ak-mra is damaged and of line 19 
nine aksaras are lost. In the upper part of the plate a Innken piece of 21" by If" 
has been fastened on with clamps by which sereral alnaras of the first four lines 
hare been injured or destroyed. Rost of the missing portions can be restored. 

The inscription opens rrith a JlCiUnt stanza- in praise of Sira, the soul of the 
unRersc (11.1-2). In the following passage ill. 3-61 we find the names of the 
donor Yag.akara-rarman and of his parents Sahilla and Xenna. Both Sahilla and 
Yngakara® hold a prominent place in the Vamsdvall, especially the former as 
founder of the town of Chamba and of the temple of Laksmi-Xarayana. The 
passage in which the grant is defiiied ill. 6-10) is far from clear, owing partly to 
the number of proper names and what apparently are sauskritized A'ernacular words, 
and partly to the loose syntactical construction and absence of signs of punctuation. 

' As the flower of the red lotus is clo.-ed at night, the condition proposed by the poet is never fulfilled, in other 
words, the combination of her feet which are red like a Ictus and of her nails glittering like the moon, is without a 
parallel. The name of the r.sed heie is C£. Sdltitija-darjjana'S. 

- With this verse may be compared Bliayav. 7, I- 

fwwr ii 

^ Yagakara i,s called Tugakai'a in the charter of his son Vidagdha (No. 15, 1. 1) and Yugiklra in the Vamiavali 
{Uoka 68, 7S, 80 and 82). Cf. p. 100 n. 2. 
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It is of Efreat interest that n'e meet here with the ancient name of Brahmor. It is 
Brahmapura and not Yarmapura as assiimed by Cimninghamd presumably on the 
authority of the VamsavaU. Mention is also made of the hospice {mafha^ of Khairi. 
This yillage, which still retains its name (map Kani),- is situated east of the con- 
fluence of the Rayi and the Budhal, on the ridge which forms the watershed 
between these two rivers. It is curious thcit up to the present day we find 
seyeral rest-houses for trayellers, shaded by mulljerry trees at the sjiot where the 
road from Ulansa to the yillage of Brahmor crosses the ridge near Khani. They 
consist of open wooden pavilions called hilaiig. The other two villages mentioned 
are Vidavika, perhaps the modern Barei imap iSarail and Grima which is still known 
by the same name. Barei is situated about half-way between Brahmor and 
Khani on the road which connects these two places. Grima lies above Barei 
on the ridge Avhich separates the Ravi and Budhal valleys. It is passed by the 
road Avhicli leads from Brahmor to Treht,a, a tract on the left bank of the 
Upper Ravi. In none of these villages any traditions seem to exist regarding 
rent-free land having been situated there. It is, therefore, impossible to identify 
the fields described in the title-deed and to interpret the passage satisfactorily. 
There is, however, above Grima a field, “ Kutl ” by iiamc, which, I believe, may 
be identified with the Kuflhi of the inscription.* Vernacular names, it should be 
noticed, areregnlariy sanskritized by adding the termination /.;« (cf. beneath koUiika). 
The “Kutl” field belongs at present to the Gaddis Ju-lhri and Hhandari. It is 
said to yield two p/rds in two years, namely, a crop of wheat [ haaah) and a crop of 
buckwheat {bha/‘es\ This would Avell agree Avith the statement in the iu'Cription 
that the /Vi/ i/w field yielded 1 pitaka, that is, annually. This Sanskrit piiala is the 
modern ■pird, which is the twentieth part of a khdrt and consists of 20 mchiis, a map? 
being ecprmtlent to 2 palclcd ser. A pird consecpiently ainonnts to 40 svrJ 
The term edpya may either be connected with the Sanskrit root cap- “ to soav ” aud 
rendered as “ arable land ” or it may be derived from l^tank) and explained 
as “ land watered from tanks.” The latter interpretation seems to me preferable as 
we liaA'e a parallel in the word kolliika. This word is evidently sanskritized hbllu, 
which in Chamba indicates an irrigated field used for rice cultiA'ation. It frequently 
occurs in the vernacular portions of the Chamba title-deeds of the Muhammadan 
period. The Avord is derh-ed from kiiM{a) '• a channel,” Skr, kuhjd,^nnn. kul? 

Fdpya would, therefore, correspond Avith Persian from chdh (well) and 
kolliika with Per.sian nahrl from nahr (canal). The second member of the proper 
name Sabcla-hagga is evidently a vernacular term, hag meaning “ a field.” It also 
occurs in Khani-bagga and Praha-bagga, names of fields mentioned in Vidagdha’s 
copper-plate grant (No. 15, 1. 13). NoAv-a-days it is still used in the names of fields 


1 A. S. B. Vol. XIV, p.llO, aiKl A,n G-eofjrapliy^ p. 141. 

- Skr. kliani means ‘*a mine.’^ 

■'•Ill the Kulu dialect the generic wui-a cans. cultirateJ land lyin- at a high elevation yiekling in the 
conrse of two years only two crops, bajk«!ieat followed by wlieat.” Cf. Diaok, Tie KBu Dkded vf muJl iLaliure, 
18y6 ), p. 75. ’ 

X pir.i iSsaid to be eqirira'eiit to a drrn (Skr. drdiui) .and a 'ma-nl to a pedh prii.dlia]. path is tire 

unit u,ed in Kulu for uiea=uriui," srain. Cf. A. JR. A. S. 190.1-01. pp. -163 f. al,o Bajat. IV 203, 

^ Cf. Diack, vji. Cl!, 1 . -y. h.’wl. 
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such as, *• Hola-bag ” iu Griiua, “ Sat-bag ” in Alalkota and Bag ” alone as the 
name of a field at Khani. In Brahmor hagrl is used to denote a field in general.^ 

The donee of Yugakara’s grant was the god Yarasiihha, the man-lion incar- 
nation of Visnu, whose image bad been erected by Queen Tribhuvana-rekha, perhaps 
the consort of the donor. There can be little doubt that this is the same image 
which is still worshipped in one of the ancient temples of Binhinor (Plate VIII h). 
“The figure,” Cunningham- says, “ is seated on a Singha.san or lion throne, and 
is remarkable for its ferocious aspect and horrible wide jaws. There are traces of an 
inscription on the pedestal, but the letters are so much decayed that I was obliged 
to give up' the attempt to copiy it.” In the Vamsavall (sloka 45) the Xarasiriiha 
temple along with the others is ascribed to Meru-varman, but this can hardly be 
correct. The temple is no longer in possession of the lands described in the 
title-deed, and the copjper-jfiate has now been deposited in the Chamlja State 
Museum. 

The concluding portion of the inscription contains no less than six stanzas — all 
in the Amistiibh {sloka) metre — regarding the iluiiadliarma. Then follow the 
date, the 10th year — presumably of Y ugakara’s reign— the name of the messenger 
{cluta) and that of the writer, the latter partly missing, and finally the subscription 
of the donor. 

The language of Y’ugakara's grant is far from correct. Altogether we count 
in it more than fifty mistakes. A few of these errors are evidently due to want 
of care on the part of the engraver who left ont syllaljles or altered them. Thus 
we find tava (^1. 2) for Bhava, prayacJia iov prayacehatu (1. 141, tad for etud ^1. 16) ; 
pdlccpdlandna i^l. 15) for pdlanctt:=:paramam ; anodalceiu rane hipka- (^1. IS) for 
amtdakesu vanem hiska- ; tra ksapatika {I. IQ) iov to'dkycqHitalika . The frequent 
omission of the visarga and amisvdra. may also be partly attributed to the engraver. 
Instances are pdclapa (1.5), va (1.11), janapaddnd fl. 11), survai {I. IS), vase 
(1. 14), dharma i^l. 15), sahlja (1. 17), taddgdnd il. 17) and -mdlinl (1. 17). On the 
other hand, siiyakrtam (1. 17) ought to be suryahvtd. But the great majority 
of mistakes, no doubt, result from the ignorance of the author of the document. 
Trespasses against the saihdhi rules are very frequent, e.g. devyodara- (1. 4) for devyii- 
dara or devyd ndara ; niyogasthdm (1. 10) iov niyogasttidn ; savdsd (1. 11) for savdsdn ; 
cigrahdratveti (1. 12) for agrahdratva Hi; paramo soarga fl. \o)iov par amah soargo. 
The final consonants of terminations are often missing, e.g., madhyd (^1. 7), prdmdnyd 
(1, 18), asmi (1. 14), kasci (1. 14), bhave (1. 14), vyutikrame (1. 15), pciland (1. 15), 
ci (1. 16). Wrong terminations are used in bhdge (1. 14), samutpanne (1. 14), 
pdland (1. 16), loke (1. 17). The form vasdpayatu is a prakritism like the past 
participle kdrdpita of Meru-varman’s inscriptions. Substitution of na for na in 
Trinayana (1. 12), Trihhucana (1. 12) m\d.-mdUtft is due to the influence of the verna- 
cular, likewise the substitution of sa for sa in sdkina (11. 13 and 15). The double 
consonant is replaced by the single one in bhatdraka (11. 3 and 5), bliatdrikd (1. 4) 
and \da\tvd (1. 17). 


^ The -woi'd lag is possibly deiivej from Skr. varga meaning “ group, section, division.” 
- Cf. Cunningham, A. S. B. Voh.XIV, p. 110. 
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TEXT, 

II 5R7: n ^ ^ W W 

( 1. 2 ) TJ?;rw I ’WT ^jg^JTT^T ^ ■fTf^TTWT-^ 

( 1. 3 ) II 

( 1. i ) ^r^r^if^?:rw-TT?:^^^:-'^tTr^rf%^-t^-^T^TgwTfT-'cr^w3iTT^T'TT'fnT'^t-'€t-^^T- 
( 1- 5 J ^T q:^RTfrT=^^-FTjf^5T-JIWT^TiT-^ra^-tg-^fTmfWrr-?iaiX- 
II T:i?:HWSTT^-Tr^T?:T'5TT- I 1. c ) f^?:T3T-T7?:^’3T-'=^!?T^5TT^^g?7-^WX 

l l- 7 ) ^ifw^- 

TT^T ^K^w-Tjf^«r-^?i»?r Tffg^ i, 1- S ^ 

f?rfr-^TW ( 1. 9 ) 

^rftT (r) ?T5TT ^wt-TT3^'37fgii^-irJTT^^T-aJT^^lfz^T rT^ 

( 1. 10 ) f{^7{ II lff3^T-^f%?r ft ^ ?r5IT I TTsf- 

?;T3rr5T^-^iWT*T\-( 1. ii ) ir ^ ^ftftrTTr TrmwTft-■5T^^?T5TT 

wft^T^^TT ^n^T^3I-XT§i^lftft ?T¥T- ( 1. 12 ) TT=^-^-ftg^’5rT?iT-^'^T XTmf^fT-^T^- 
!7ft?i§^T^T^TTr%ffr iiftmftrrH ( 1. 13 ) ftft^T 
?;T5rg^?: ^TTJciwfr w^^^^-'STTUTfr-TfiiTRirw^g ( 1. ii ) JrgwitsTxig^ 

?T%rr ftcqftqsisiT I ^X ( 1- 15 ) 

fgr TTTJiiT m 1 gr^!T?iTaT?:?fT gw m^-m^wT^TT crm qi^fin q^wt 

( 1. 16 ) 7T qi^ffr I qft ^qR-q»ffrT wT^rq; fT^’qw-WTqni jfft'ffiT 

W I qiTfi^ • ( 1. 17 ) ^T WWT-WTftr’^t | qiqqrq-^fiT 

^igc^w I qc^FTiqi WWW (1.18)— 

gfrft-qqftw TjfwwWT w i -gi^-^l^T-qTfw^ ^wir-W — 

— ( 1. 19 ) ftf q ii wqq lo wft |qT q wftqi- 

^rftq^q^ftrq qqq^-qT 

( i. 20 ) — — qfqTqiTqw-qq-^W; ii 

CORRECTED READIXG. 

^T II ^T qwgrrg II 'qqft-wfw-qf^-^iw-qTqsqTTqT w w 

^ ( 1. 2 ) g?:Tq ^IW-W^q-q'rq l W wq ftjq fqqqq -qqWTl^T- 

(1. 3) qiffTjqqw^ II ^-qwqqjT-qTWT^qwqm’^-qq-fw-’T^-Rqf-qwrfRqi-w (1. ij 
WTqiTfqTTW-q^wqT-^qftqrTfw-qq-qTqTg^q-q?:wWfTftqiT-iTWTTl’^-=qt-qqT-q^q^- 
wfKi- (1. 5) ^ sw'^qiTufq-qqi fqBqiq-wwTwiq-wft^-tg-wwfwqrqq-qqrX qTqq: q?:w- 
Winqr-WWT^T- ( 1- 6 ) fq^T5r-q?:wq[^-^wqiqrqi^qw-qqx^qi# ^?iTwiWTq-qiig?:- 
wqf^-qfqq^'fq^ftqiT- ( l. 7 '' qiw-qfqqq-qq ^Tf^qr-wcqi-?j xj^t 

' The aksarcii of this word are partly daui.ageJ, but the reading is certain. 

- This word, except the last ahmrj, has evidently been added at a time subsequent to the engiaving of the 
grant. 

3 The aTisara whicli I read ne is rot cleiv and has almost the shape of e. But on account of the preeedino- endim.- 
I take it to be de, in which the vo.vel-stroke has become amalgamated with the letter proper. 
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TTwri'ft’f ( 1. 8 ^ sriJT cm qR^?f f^-'?iTR 
=^ffi (■-) ^ri(2:5n»rf^^-^^-T^w-lrT-?T«r-g5?iflT5T-^fj^T-^TW ( 1. 9 ) g-'^r^T-ftrz^- 
^friT rf’Tr -sjr^wTfj^r ci^ 1. 10 ) 

TTl^fT: ^ii ^iTT lifs^T-^f^rf fw ^ rfSIT IJT^ (■') ^ 1 f^mWI^T ^T5I- 

^cT^TJT^-iiTW^TJTt- (in') w. irffiyiftr-wyy^T^rt 

TT’fT- ( I- 1^^ } irtyBifycf- 

^ Trmmf^yjr ( 1. is ) fyf^cyr 

^fciH;^ h 4; yyTS^^^Tf-wre^T-nTiTT^Tsr^g yre- ( 1- li ) yg ^tr- 

y XI5T=^g 5T %ST fy ^CTR^SI^TT ^1151 1! TT X I cfW’f 

( 1. 15 ) aiT^^r irr m^yrnrcifr y??: qT^*n^?i yy; i 

qT^5TTcq?:?T: ( 1. 16 ) y ymyrr ii yf?^ fyr^^y yry gTyT-qwfy Tnyy; i 

yy^y^T-TTTq’ir ^fq-yiyy ii qjra-^sf ?iTf y- ( l. 17 ) ryi yfr^rr y^- 
1 yTyyry-ytyT CiyiT^Tyf^y ?T=f\yy ii ygiyiyt' ’Eiw’y yrypy-iiy 
( 1. 18 ) y ’y I yyi ^fe-yyiyy iffy-w y ii ^rgy^f ‘ yyg 
yTfyy; I ^'yr-yyi wiy^y ^frr- ( l. 19 ) yiy =??:fyTyii yyy y^n^fyfy 

t® II 5ymq2f%qi’''yt-fyy^(yf: ?) ii ■felwy yrry^y-wiyLty ii'^]" 

( 1. 20 ) ^TTyryiyi^yw-yy-^w^; ii 

TEANSLATIOIs^ 

Hail ! Eeverence to Ganapati. O Thou that ait the soul of the earth, the 
water, the fire, the iBther aud the air . . . . ancieut aucl self-created ! Hara, Bhava, 
Sira, Sarra, Tryambaka (^three-eyed), Isana (Lordl, Rudra, Triuayaiia i^three-eyed), 
A^rsabhanka (^iDull-markecl), O Thou whose shape is cudless, reverence to Thee. 

(L. 3.) Prom [his] residence at the glorious Canpaka, he who reverently remem- 
bers (lit is meditating at the feet of ®) the very devout worshipper of the deities, the 
twice-born (the Brahmans) and the spiritual precejfiors ; [him] the supreme prince, 
the king of kings, the supreme lord,' the illustrious and divine Sahila, and who was 
born from the womb of the supreme princess and queen, the illustrious and divine 
Nenna ; he, the tree of whose glory is increased by damming back the great wave 
of pride'’ [arising from] the uprooting of the host of manifold foes ; — he, the supreme 
prince, the king of kings, the supreme lord, the illustrious and divine Yagakara- 
varman, the prosperous one® — grants : 


^ Cf. Leneath So. 15, ii. 9-10. 

- On the meaning of llidna as a iiscitl teim cf. b’leet, \J. R, A. S. for 190S, pp. 479 f.) who fjuotes JIanii 
7, 180. 

® This stanza is restored from Xo. 25, 11. 26-27. 

* This stanza in a raodihed form is found in Qicjita hiscr. pp. 108, 137 and ISO and hid. Aid. vol. XIV (1S85) 
p. 319. 

“ The name Jasata ma 3 - be surmised here. It occurs as the name of a Chamba Eaja in in.-criptions No?. 2S and 29. 
“ Cf. Fleet, G-ujjta Iiiscr. p. 17, n. 2. The verb uhicdli^J}’citi means “ to remember, to think of.” Cf, Bhdri. P. 
10, 2, 53, 40 JJT (VRSVh) 1 

7 Cf. Fleet, oyj. Lit. p. 10, n. 

** I translate according to the proposed emendation indiio. for dduo, as the latter word doe.s not yield any reaton^ 
able sense. 

^ The expression °kv.salin in charters is usunily translated “ being in goolhealth ” C!". Fleet op. cit, p, 1 19, n. 8. 

Y 2 
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(L. 7) -2 hlm^oihdhn land of the Khani hospice in the piirva (?) belonging to 
the Tillage of Vidavika belonging to the BrahuiapuTa district of his domain. Out 
of these a field, Sabdabagga ])y name, udiich was enjoyed (lit. entered) by the son of 
Harihalla Ilahkila, is given in exchange. Also in the village of Grima one lyita'ka 
of rice is given from the vdjjyct land of Kutika which was [previously] 
enjoyed by the sons of Raharika collectively and belongs to the Akutanagavika. 
Purther in the vicinity of the Khani hospice is the Yamalika kitchen-garden ; out 
of the vapya land there, two, in figures 2, intalcas [are given]. [These] together 
with that of Kutika [make] three And further, half the kitchen-garden. 

(L. 10.) He [the king] informs all officials, every rdjti. rand, chief- justice and 
all house-owners. Be it known unto you, neighbouring coantry land- 

holders and otliers, who are the eighteen elements of the State. On [the temple of] 
Narasiihha founded by the Queen, the illustrious and divine Tribhuvanarekha, is 
by a formEil filiation of water (?) this grant bestowed. Having understood [this], 
let all servants of the king, named and unnamed, observe it, so that on the authority 
of the charter- issued by us, he (the grantee) should live and cause [his tenants] 
to live, without paying a tithe [to the Raja]. Let no one offer obstruction. 

(L. 14.) IVhosoever, born of this race, may be king, I enjoin on him not to 
transgress [this] order. By [its] observance the highest religious merit, by [its] 
observance the highest ascetic merit ; by [its] observance the highest heaven [will be 
attained] ; [its] observance, therefore, is very important. IThatsoever sin, from 
his birth onwards, a man commits, it will be cleansed by a gift of land, be it only 
the size of a cow-hide. He, who gives land, tilled with the plough, provided Avith 
seed-corn and fertile (lit. wreathed Avith grain), he Avill be blessed in Heaven, as long 
as light is produced by the sun. He who takes away [the land] is not cleansed 
by [the digging of] a thousand tanks, by a hundred horse -oblations, and by a gift of 
ten million cows. Those Avho confiscate a grant of land are born as black serpents 
dAvelling in the hollows of w-ithered uj) trees in waterless forests. 

(L. 19.) In the year 10, [the month of] Vaisakha, the dark fortnight, the lunar 
day 10. The messenger on this occasion was the Recordkeeper, the illustrious 
YiA'akha(la). 

lYritten by the writer of legal documents Ja[sata ?]. Own sign-manual of the 
illustrious and divine Yagakara. 


No. 15.— SUNGAL COPPER-PLATE INSCRIPTION OP VIDAGDHA. 

(Plate XVII.) 

The plate of Vidagdha measures 17" in Avddth by 13" in height and contains 
thirty lines of which two are AAudtten A'ertically in the proper right margin. On the 
cuneiform handle to the proper right side of the plate there are, moreover, three 
short lines containing the donor’s subscription. The aA-erage size of the letters is J". 
The plate is well preserved except for a small piece missing in the lower proper 


^ A liliti or hltniiu, snb-diTiilpd into four (hhriyn^snha, is equivalent to about 17 acres. 

= On the use of in the sense of “.a charter” ef. Fleet, o^}. lit. p. 99, n. 2. In 

given to Brahman, and temples is now-a-days regularly designated by the name of sjsan. 


CLamba rent-free land 
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right corner, by which one aJcsara bas been partly lost. Through, the central 
portion of lines 13-15 there runs a rent which, however, has caused no damage to the 
inscription. 

The engraving is remarkably clear, the letters being well-shaped and slimmer 
than is usually the case with Sarada inscriptions. As regards its language also, this 
copper-plate inscription is sujierior to that, of Yagakara-varman. We note the 
omission of visarga and anusodra, the snhstitution of ii for n (three times, 1. 23) and 
that of n for m (1.19 sansdra ; 1. 25 vanse) and the interchange of the sibilants (1. 8 
KJi asa). Anus vara is substituted for final nasals, including n. The ^xoT&jjdsana 
(1. 16) is rtsed in the neuter instead of the masculine gender. In line 21 cis-fta stands 
for dsritci} In line 21 we find the ungrammatical forms hhinhjcit it and Ihumjdgmgatu 
instead of hhitnktdm and hliojayatu. Some other mistakes are due merely to careless- 
ness on the part of the engraver 

The inscription contains a certain number of sanskritized vernacnlar terms 
which it is not always easy to explain. ’Thus in line 5 we meet with the expression 
gavdikaJmrana- evidently a synonym of chatrdhhoga (read k-fatnilhoga No. 21, 11. 
15-16 and No. 26, 1. Ill found in corresponding places on other copper-plates. In the 
passage describing the boundaries of the land (11. 12-16) such terms are particularly 
numerous. Here we twice have the word vujd, evidently the modern h'tv which in 
the dialect of Chamba denot,es the steep slope lietween terraced fields usually 
strengthened with a rough wall. The word hagga which here occurs twice in the 
names of fields tEhanibagga and Prahabagga) has been noted above (p. 160). In 
we easily recognize the modern kliacp “a precipice.” The word kupigata 
means perhaps “ a rivulet.” The terms aslhdra and kullaka (1. 16) which belong to 
the same class of expressions are immediately preceded and followed by a word 
meaning “ wmter.” There can be little doubt that kullaka is the hlidm word kulla or 
ki(hl[a) “an irrigation chanuel,” The real Sanskrit word would have been A; 
from which kulil{a) is derived. We have met above (p. 160) with the word kolhika, 
kbllil “ an irrigated field,” evidently a derivate of kiilil. Possibly asthdra has some 
similar meaning. The words rocika and cltold I am unable to explain ; judging 
from the context, they would seem to denote some agricultural products. 

In the beginning of the inscription (11. 1-5) the donor Vidagdha is mentioned 
as a scion of the Solar race and of the house of Mosana, and as the son of Yiigakara- 
varman and Bhogamati. The name of his ancestor Mosana we have met with in a 
slightly different form in the image inscriptions of lMeru-v’'arman. His father 
Y^'ugakara-varman is undoubtedly the same as Y’agakara the donor of the Bralimor 
grant. Vidagdha was consequently the grandson of Sahilla or Sahila, the founder of 
Chamba town. 

The lands granted are said to be situated near the village of Sumahgala, the 
modern Suugal (map Sungul) 2 miles above Chamba town on the right bank of the 
Saho stream. The name of the district, Tavasa(ka), is probably preserved in that 
of the village of Tausa, which may once have been the head-quarters of the manaala 

^ A similar mistake occurs in inscription Xo 9, 1. 2. 

- B. E. has (/a {viy (jandiki) Kasihavrtti, The Pandit VII N. pr. einer Oertliclikeit. 

^ Of. beneath No. 16, 1. 13. 
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ot that luimc. IMo^l ol' the n'luios ol' the localities mentioueci in describing the bound- 
aries ()l the lemut ill. Ll-l-j I are known up to the present dav.^ 

diie exact lueaniii.;- (jl the '.pecial privileges connected until the donation 
( 11 . It is dilhciilt now to -i-certaiii. It is, however, clearly stated that tlie 

gilt is gi\'en ill jierpetnity and is nit to lie iiiteri'ered with in any way. ihe clause 
eujoiniuu that the head of the disiriet (cn/e ; car^ was not allowed to enter the laud 
see-nis to iiiijily exemption Iroin forced lahour tSKr. resfi; Camh. b'dh).- Rents and 
taxes (and ap[iarently tines also) due to the king would fall to the share of the 
urantee. f lit' in-csent liolder.s of the land assert that originally the right of sanc- 
tuary was c imiected with the er.ont and ihat iliis rieht was .still exercised\l the reio-n 
of Rajh Carhat .sinuh ^A.D. Jsosl-il,. Rut uo ivference to such a privilege 
Is lonnd 111 tile titk-ii.rd. Tlie donee nsni.-d, Xandigkal the son of Reddu(ka). was 
a Jhnhnian whose erandfather liad c^niie fruiii Kuruksetra, the famous place of 
pileriniaue near Thoiiehir. 

Ill llir l.ill.iwiiii;' Ibiw liru'Oi(l-b>5i nc I'mil the usual Terscs-ascribul totlie Sa»e 

I vasa, ilir mythuvil ciiipil,.,. „r a,,,; ilahablmiata-iu uliicli the dittv 

«■' Mtanitamiue the a, am t. cani.liaSaal, This is the only portion of the inscriptiof 

oo,.,i,m.,l tn p„e,i,v. 1 , of thtoo stanats, tivo ot which at-e in the .VuBttthh 

aiul one in the indravajr.i metre. 

The doeument is dated in riie lourth year of Vidaudlia’s rei-n on the first dov 
ol the ht-ntlit lottniaht ot tl.e moml, of .Mheha. As pteriottsly stafetl, the hmnt was 
made on the occasion ol the hihernal .solstiee {DloJ,'ara-sa:idrdiiti). 


TRXT. 

X X trrtT^a - 2 }^^ f^r^^^^T€^TrmiT§Tr-Jj^?fr-t^rTTgf TT-^iTfV- 

, 1 . 4 ) 

^f^l 537 -ITfiFgTfg^T(gri^VTigRy 


ft;.. A>a;.;. i latij uic :.s remi .„, , , , , 

■ tound in the 

and be,:;n tvith tnt 


SiiM ,1" ima'sage; :n -H ricli the ru-.r.,; ; o ;a '. a; 

CL:rtt.blcAPFyr-pIhte-i,rt,:,oft;,eVuaainia,;anie.i.,V Th w- .,rp ,,, e^ X.ir 

UtTvlo. rlO-f' 2 . * '■■ 

111 .hit’.' t,tiv*jL-ed^ cii‘ ii'nits V. fli tlso fsp'^'s’io’i ' 

“ 'U '7,; .(2/'R . /■ i> iTcA i if.: w.t:. an ' iRaik. 

X''- ~o i li ua I'hj'jc ii ^>ti . ich I- jrvbAL.v co.rj Ci, t. 
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Aff^r-^Tifr^-trgifrt[sfrT5T] €*TT’g-Ttrg<5T»g ^T^f^tTJrCr] 

1%f%rT-^JTl=^‘^rt ^T'(l. 12) ttt(w) ^’?JTfrmTZTs?rifr(?jf^) I 1^- 

f ^Tt^T-JTTTT- (] . 13) ^TUT 
^TTr-f%JHrJ! m¥W«T-iTTfr-^?Tr T[# ^g?:Tmrr^frr 
(1. M)=f-3TRi^Tfe^I'^JTm >iT^T [l*] fT?TT5?rTf%r^^ ’snw ^^'J^TJTT^iTJTt 1 ^T’gTTTIT- 
^T3:Tf% Hwfifr I Ti^-f^^^TTiT 1 ^-(1. I5)fw'?r-Kivrrfr 5?fiTTii'F!f(^;) 

1%3»Tl5tlT^f^^-iTm-l^€l^Tl^-f^TiTT5T 3ft^T-g^rr-il^-^JTT [l*] tr^- ^gTTWT3(^t)- 
(^1. 16 ) ^=f Hi'S!! »3;[;*Jw^FiT-fi’ii-^fTsr^ (?T^rfT)*3fi=g’T- 

Tl^^T 17)^THfTf 

m^r^T ¥^aim?:i^r ^^7-»r-(i. 18)^- 

TTtajT JT^rr wirnftiTrTTsiiT^ 

g^T-fiTS'-U- I9)^ij I ^ i 

20)?I ^13?Tq-jft=^T?I 

t :^~{\, 21)5t nf^mf^fTfr [i*] f%f^3T^ft?iT^=fTT-3jT?r5T-nTiTTw[^*] ^T^rg 

w^T^T?fg(>Ttw^g) vNtfttw jiTf^^Tf^i-^5T'Tt:(T)^T-(l. 22)=3T-^^^- 

5i3T-^gf^?T-wPT-»fTJr-^^-ffi3iTTf% ¥4-^T5T-w^-n«n^rramtg?T 

- (1- 23 )3-^2n5?Tfr?;Tf^T ^WlWa^-’?f?;<T-TTfj-59^^-^KW-^WT(^)- 

(] . 21) ^T ^T§i^l5T-gm- 

^ ^srf^^TlWjl^] ^^TTftr iTt'ilTJ54^^^^Ft[l*]tTfl^T50(f=g)rI-WTf^^-3ntI7^- 

(1. 25) ^ I ^(fiJsi^T ^?i=f if^'f^^'t t(¥:) 

I m?T«g (1- 26)titttt^' Wfrt^ra gir- 

5^[;*] 1 tTKm(<TT)”tiTt^g I vrim^T I ^fm^WT ^WT TTWm* (1. 27) 

[l*J W^',T)^A^ 5 Rmffr ?TT^W' ( 1 - 28 ) 5 ^-fgWT^^l |(ll) 

^T^Tlf^ H^T ’^5RT^*?I3I?^T'R! 1 f^flT^^iTr(^y^frf«lTf%(f!T)fITfiT 

^ ^511(^1)^ g^lTT^^rr: (^^fl' ll (1 29)lT^’iliTTnr(sT)-^'5n"T-f^W?T-^T^-^raWt 

^gif 8 ?TT^-^-frr-!3frm^(g)^ [\*} g^m^^T-[^T](l. 30)f^«iggH[:*] II f^fiifT- 

(?f) 11 n ^iRfwg*wtw[:*] ii 

TEAXSLATIOX. 

Hail ! From [liis] resiueoce at the g'lorioos Canpaka, he aa' 1)0 reverciitJy 
rememhois the supreme prince, the kinu’ of kings, the .supreme lord, the illusirious 
and divine Yugakara-rarman ; he, the A'eiy devout one ; who, having attained experl- 
ness in the law, by his devotion to all good commandments, l)y liis deportment 
towards the spiritual preceptors and by his obedience to the deities. Las propitiated 
the hearts of the learned ; who 1)y the practice of bravery combined with, policy, has 
acquired success in the three aims of lif e^ ; who, by his complete attainment of 


^ Virtue {dharrno). pVasure (Ti.rtf/) and wealth [artha]. 
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desirable qualities, resembles a fruit-bearing’ tree on the road-side ; he, the refuge 
of all heiugs ; sprung from the House of Mosana and from the Solar Race, the supreme 
worshipper of the Great Lord (Sira), born from the illustrious and divine Bhogamati ; 
the supreme p^rince, the king of kings, the supreme lord, the illustrious and cli^ ine 
Vidagdha, the prosperous one, 

(_L. 5.) orders all wlio are concerned with (lit. arrived at) the village of Sumahgala 
belonging to the Tav*asa(ka) district of bis domain (r) — every rajd, rdnd, rdjput, 
royal minister, chief- justice, judge, sarohhanga, conneillor of the Prince, uparika, 
fisat/apati, iiihelapatl, ksatrapa (ksetrapa ?), frontier-guard (.-), those occup^ied with 
elepihants, horses, camels and the forces, every diita, gamdgamika, uhhitcaramdna 
Kliasa, Kulilca, supieriiitendent of customs (f), supierintendent of forests, khandaraksa, 
{■Mctdgaraksa tarapati, parasol-bearer, betel-carrier, those belonging to the expedi- 
tionary force (?), every “thief-catcher,’’ “ I’od-bearer, ” “ rod-aud-ropic-bearer,’ 

hhogapriti, viniynktaka, land-owners (rl, hin'i-liolders (r), district officers {cur) and 
their subordinates, servants and so on,’ — all, whether named or unnamed, who subsist 
on the favour of II is Highness the King, householders and country-people, from the 
highest Brahmans who hold a prominent position among the eighteen elements of 
the State down to the Medas, Andrakcis, fishers and Candiilas — all inhabitants : 

(L. 11.) -Be it known unto you that in the above-named village of Sumahgala 
[there is] one him of land, Seri by name, of which the boundaries are these : o]i the 
east side the limit of the rent-free land {agmlicira) of [the village] of Patala, on 
the south side the limit known as “ the great slopie,” on the west side the limit of 
the slope of the Khanibagga [field], on the north side the limit known as Praha- 
Itagga. One bhii [of land] thus bounded, togetlier with the houses and kitchen- 
gardens situated thereon. Further in that same village [there is] another half Ihii 
[of land] Lavcila by name, of which the boundaries are : on the east side the precipice, 
on the south side the large rock, on the west side the rivulet (?) Hajvalika by name, 
on the north side the limit of the path to the piasture-ground of Puskari. Half a 
him thus bounded together with the above described hJiu [to wit] one and a half hhd 
as far as its limits, "rass, grazing and pasture-ground, together with fruit-trees and 
with the water-courses and channels, with approaches, ingress and egress, with 
fallow-land and cultivated laud,’ with [the fines for] the ten offences,® to be enjoyed 
by the succession of sons, sons’ sons, and so forth, uncurtailable, unopposed, [with 
the privilege that it is] not to be entered by district-officers or their servants, free 
from tax,^ inalienable, for as long a time as tlie moon, the sun, the ocean and the 
eart’a shall endure, for the sake of the spiritual merit and for the increase of the 
glory of my pmrents and myself, for tiie sake of the bliss of the next world, and in 
order to cross the ocean of existence, have I granted by a formal libation of water, 

(L. 19) as an agrahnra to the illustrious Nandu(ka), the son of Deddu(ka) and 
grandson of the Brahman Devanna from® the hermitage of holy Kuruksetra, [to 

" The meaning of these laiioiis titles has been discussed above, jip. 120 ff. 

'■ I suppose polaci/a to be Hindi poloc land constantly under cultivation.” 

3 Cf. Eleei, Gupta laser, p. 189, n. 4. 

« The ordinary meaning of ahhheithara “ Nichts zu Wege bringend, zu Nichts nutze” (B.R ) cannot be aDnlied 
here. Cf. Sdjat. VIII 551. 

“ On the meaning of einirpoia cf. Fleet, I.uL Aat. Vol. XXSI, p. 381. 
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him] the Brahman student^ of the house of Kasyapa, the descendant of three promi- 
nent sages {rd) and adherent of the school of the Vajasaneyas, on the auspicious day 
of the hibernal solstice. 

(L. 21.) Having understood this, he should freely enjoy and make [others] to 
<^^joy [this grant] on tlie authority of our charter. The subjects, resident in the enjoyed 
land, in obedience to our command, will have to deliver to him the regular share 
and use," tax in kind and cash, and every other tribute due to the king. And of our 
district officers and their subordinates and others no one will be allowed to alight at 
his house, to cut® or crush his corn, sugar-cane or pasture!^?), whether sreen or ripe, 
nor to take roc'ika or citolci or to take cows-milk, nor to carry off stools, benches or 
conches, nor to seize his wood, fuel, grass, chaff, and so on. Xot even the slightest 
oppression or vexation should be inflicted on him, nor on his ploughmen, 
cowherds, maids, servants and all other people that are dependent on him. Other- 
wise, in case of infringement of [this] order, there will be punishment for breaking 
the law. Also the future kings, born of our race, considering tlie common merit of 
bestowing land, should recognize and preserve this brahmanical inheritance. 

(L. 26 ) It has been said by the venerable arranger of the Vedas : “ Many kings 
from Sagara onward have enjoyed the land. Whose is the ground, his is the fruit. 
Mffiosoever shall take away one aold-piece, one cow, or one inch of land, he wnll 
remain in hell as long as moon and sun shall endure. Those gifts which have been 
given by previous princes causing liere [in this wmrld] spiritual and material gain 
and glory, and respected like the remnants of a sacrifice, what pious man, indeed, 
would take them back? ” 

(L. 29.) In the fourth year of the increasing, fortunate reign of victory, anno I, 
[the month of] Magha, the bright fortnight, the first lunar day 1. The messenger 
on this occasion was the illustrious Aditya-vardhana. Written by me, Sukha-raja. 

Own sign-manual of the illustrious and divine Vidagdha. The illustrious and 
divine Vidagdha. 

Xo. 16.— SPURIOUS SAI COPPER-PLATE INSCRIPTION OF VIDAGDHA- 

VARMAX.— (PuATE XVIII.) 

This copper-plate measures lOf'^ in width and Q" to in height. It contains 
fourteen lines of writing ; lines 11-13 are lialf lines written vertically on tlie side 
margin to the proper right, and line 14 is incised inversed on tlie top margin. Tlie 
side margin contains, moreover, the signature in two short lines, and at the bottom 
we find half a line in the vernacular in somewhat smaller type. The remainder 
of the inscription is in Sanskrit. The size of the letters varies from to The 

inscription is clearly engraved and the plate is in an excellent state of preserva- 
tion. Its present owner, Byaja, a Brahman resident at Sai (Gudyal is 

still in possession of the land described in the title-deed. 


' The word can either be taken in its classical sense of '‘Brahmanical student” or in that of a 

Saiva sect of ascetics founded hy Safikaracarya. Cf. Oman, 3Iystics, Ascetics, and Saints of India (London, 1903), 
p. 15'2. 

- For hliSga cf. Fleet, Gujita Inscr. p. 248, for htioga ilideni, p. 112, n. 1 and for hlidga-hhoga, p. 120, n. 1. 

1 translate according to the proposed emendation, lacana instead of lavona. 
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The inscription pretends to be the record of a grant of land by Vidagdha-yarman 
to a Brahman, Kalasi-sarman by name. Tliere can, however, be little donbt that the 
copper- j)late on which it is engraved was never issued by Yidagdha, who, as we know, 
ruled in the 10th century A.D. The character of the inscription alone is suthcient 
proof ; it is the Takari found on copper-plates of the 16th and 17th centuries.^ It 
should also be noticed that the inscription is dated in the Sastra year tl, whereas 
this era was not used in title-deeds until the 11th century, the earlier j)lates being 
dated according to regnal years. The very corrupt language of the inscription also 
points to a much later date than the 10th century. Pinally, it may be noted that the 
clause iad auena mmmtdnenacandra-sur-yu-l)rahmdndci-sthiU-j)aryantam npahliimj a- 
myam is regularly found in the same words on the later copjjer-plates, but on the 
sjoecimens of the pre-Muhammadan jieriod the idea is exjnessed in a different 
manner. The subsequent description of the boundaries also is in the style of those 
later documents. 


On the other hand, the inscription has certain features in common with the 
early title-deeds of the period to which it is alleged to belong. This leads me 
to think that it was, partially at least, copied from a title-deed actually issued by 
Tidagdha-varman. It opens uith a stanza in the V asantatilaka metre in honour of 
Siva which is to be restored as follows ; — 

Such verses are regularly found at the beginning of the Chamba copper-f)lates 
of the lOch and 11th centuries ; but there is not a single instance on plates of the 
Muhammadan ])eiTod. Two orthogmphical points deserve special notice. In numm= 
Stvuya Ave find the final sibilant assimikted to the initial sibilant of tlie followino' 
word. ^ This is a peculiarity of tl.e pre-Muhammadan period ; in later epigraphs the 
finals is changed into vtsarya. In the first line we have riamcis-2xinma-. I presume 
that in the original the first VA'ord ended in whicli the maker of the 

spurious plate mistook for m to which it bears a close resemblance, if placed ver- 
tically. It has to lie remcmliered that the v^xulhrudhiya dropped out of use in this 
part of India after about 1200 A.D. These observations lead us to infer that the 
original was not copied fmm memory, but that the engraver actually had before 
him some genuine plate of Yidagdha, part of which he transferred into" the charac- 
ter of ills time, not without making numerous blunders. The subscription in the 
margin points to the same conclusion ; for this also is a feature peculiar to the 
earlier copper-plate inscriptions. Ti,e engraver only repeated erroneously the 
eja and the doimle stroke after tlm first half of the compound. 

Thc^original document seems no longer to be extant. It is clear tliat it cannot 
be the Mingalidate of I idagdha edited above (Yo. 15), as it does not contain the 
initial stanza. _ The fact that another plate of Yidagdha existed up l a few 
centuries ago is of some interest. ^ 

It is interesting that the village of Siingal is mentioned here by its ancient name 


Cr. luy paper '■ A cOj,p,ry,Iafe G.aut of BaMJtu- Si-hyh of _KuU: 


inscrip- 


A.B.A, S. for 1S03-04, pp. 262-269. 
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tion (Xo. 15).^ The other localities referred to in tlie description of the boundaries — 
the village of Salo, the Mnredi Khad and the hamlet of Balyara —are still knon n ])y 
the same names. The I’ock marked ivith a hoe {idnkl) is also s-dd to be still extant. 
The word tlkuru denotes also a rock. It is probably the same as Ukrl wiiich 
occurs in the names of the two Loh-Tikri and Bliatti Tdkri. 

TEXT. 

I ^ tr- WIlfH- ( 1. 5)TTra^-^-i3i;?THfT^^- 

?rfRTWTfil?:T^T''€lTrf%^^-^-(l. 6)t^T 1 ^-5TT*T ^n?T [;*J (ft) 1 

(1. 7) -|| 

(1. 8)wT^-1%f^-xi^rrgmj^sTf2T' II ^sr fz:-(l. 9)^^-trafr-^jTT i 

^f^^-f^aiT WT^-q^TfTl zf^^^-th 10)f^^T-q^-^JTl ^^%^T-f^^TT 

3Tmg--q^frT ll (h ll) ^ (l. 12) tr^rr (1. 13) 

(1. 11) ^^f[?r-T^?r-^JTT II ^'3 (?) 

(Subscription) H ll (V^ernaculaiM 

^ rft f% 5TT 

TRAXSLATION. 

Hail ! Homage to Him, the ultimate Cause of causes, whose eyes are blazino’ red 
and lustre-flaming— adorned with ear-rings, wrapped in serpent-garlands, Brahni’, 
Indra, Visnu’s Patron — Hail to Siva ! 

The illustrious [prince] whose frame is adorned witli the full number of all 
virtues ; who resembles the fire of a forest conflagration [in his liehaviour] towards 
supplicants and poor,'' the protector of all the caste-', the orders of religious life, 
and of the law; tlie illustrious supreme prince, the king of kings, the illus- 
trious and divine Vidagdha-varman grants a village, Sya by name, limited by its 
boundaries, to the Brahman Kalasi-sarman of the house of Atri.® It is to be 
enjoyed by him and his offsf)ring for as long as the moon, the sun and the earth 
shall endure. These are the houndaries. On the east side the boundary is as far as 
the rock ; on the south side the boundary is as far as the hoe-marked rock behind 
[the village of] Said ; on the west side the boundary is as far as the cattle-tract of 
Sumahgala (^i.e. Suhgal) ; on the north side the boundary is as far as tlie Cali Nali 
including house and shop, the boundary as far as the Muredi Khad, the boundary 
as far as [the hamlet of] Balyare Kasyarota(?). In the Sastra year 27 [the month of] 
Magha . . . Written by Bhattacarya, Signature of the illustrious and divine 
X’idagdha-varman. {I 71 vermicular :) Whosoever there will be of my race, . . . 

1 For a restored reading of this stanza see above p. 170. 

- The construction of this sentence is hopelessly wrong. 

= Bead i3q«T5r^5i*T. ■* ProbaUy 

“ Bead wm. ® Bead 

“ The epithet is hardly tiattering. A Tietorious prince is <iften compared to a forest-conflagration, his enemie.s 
representing the trees, e.g. PralApiimiJa.nirdagdlia-vijXtksahulahananak Kathas. 11, 8, 60 and praldpa-daluina- 
dagdkdri-kula-kaiianah. Delhi Museum, Inscr. No. B 6, verse -3, Ep. Ind. Vol. I, p. 93. 

’ The words fUtniW I ha''® !eft nntranslated. 

® The rest of this sentence is unintelligible. 
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No. 17.— TI’R IMAGE INSCEIPTION OF THAKKIEA. 


(Plate XIX a.) 

Besides the rock inscriptions noted above (No. 10)/ the village of Tur has yielded 
three inscribed stones v’hich were all found on the same spot inside the village, and 
have since been brouglit to Chamba Town and placed in the State Museum 
(Nos. A, 2-1). Two of the stones are evidently detached pedestals of images; they 
are provided with a mortice to receive the tenon of the image, and with a water- 
spout to allow the sacrificial water to run off. 

One of these slabs, measuring 2' Sf" by 1' 3'"' by 6'/ bears an inscription of six 
lines of 23" each, except the last line which is 17" in length. The letters which are 
on tiie average 1" in Iteight, are clearly cut, but a considerable number of them 
are more or less worn away or damaged. The two ends of the first line are completely 
destroyed, by which some tliree ahsanis have been lost at the beginning, and some 
sixteen akmras at the end of this line. In the second line also the initial three 
iikmras are indistinct, and the last twelve akmras are uncertain, owins to the 
surface of the stone having peeled off. There is a crack through a portion of the 
last line by whicii the first six aksaras have become injured. 

The language used in the inscription adds to the difficulty of its interpretation. 
It is Sanskrit, but the words follow each other without any syntactical connection. 
We may assume a priori that the inscription records the erection of the imao’e 
to which it belonged. This assumption is confirmed by the word ^iratistJiltam- 
preceded by a date at the end. But the object, the erection of which it is meant 
to record, is apparently not mentioned. We find, however, in the first line a 
deity invoked whose name reads : Srl-Tthakkika-svamin, and there is every likeli- 
hood that this is the god represented by the image. It is true that no member of 
the Hindu Pantheon bears this name, but it was the custom in Kasmir® and 
probably in other parts of India to give an image the name of its founder, with the 
words Uvara or svmnin added to it. lYell-known instances are afforded bv the 
temple of Aleruvardhanasvamin founded by Meru-vardhana at Pandretlian ; those 
of Avantisvamiii and Avautisvara at Vantipor (Avantipura) named after their 
founder Avauti-varmaii ; and the two temples of Patan called Sahkaragaurisa and 
Sugandhesa after Sahkara-varman and his queen Sugandha. In general the term 
svtvnlii in such coaipounds indicates au image of Visuu, and Uvara or Isa one of Siva 
so that in the present instance the inscription presumably refers to a Visnu imao-e ^ 
The only objection to my interpretation is that the person Avho erected this imao-e 
is mentioned in the inscription under the name of Thakkaka (h 3) or Thakkika 
(1. 4). The resemblance, however, of this name to the first part of that of the deity 
invoked in the beginning of the document is so great, that I have no hesitation 
in refforing the latter as Sri-Thakkika-svamin or Srimat-Thakkika-svamiu. 


^ See above, pp. 147 f. 

The past participle of tne causative •praththapita would have been more correct ; cf. above No ’4 ) !?> 

3 Cf. Stein, Bajat. vol. II, p. 369. The custom exists also in Eajputana. ’ 

^ It is true that in the inscription Thakkika calls himself a worshipper of Siva, but this need not have prevented 
Bim from dedicating an image to Visnu, ^ 
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Besides the founder’s name, we find that of his fathei’, Prakata, his grandfather, 
€arata, his great-grandfather, — khika, and his great-great-grandfather, Canna. The 
progenitor of his house Mas Dhara who is called sdmcmta, Lord of i^Iakuta and 
inaJidrdjddhirdja. Begarding the position of llakuta I am unable to offer any 
suggestions, but it sliould be noticed that it occurs also in the Varhs'avali (verse 
7b). Possibly ir. was the old name of Tur. 

It is interesting to meet here for the second time with the ancient name of 
Brahmor, viz., Brahmapura already noticed in the copper-plate grant of Yuga- 
kara-varman (No. 14, 1. 6). Unfortunately, owing to the stone being broken, it 
is not clear in what connection it is mentioned here. The title sdmanta indicates 
that Dhara and his descendants were feudatory chiefs, no doubt dependent on the 
Eajas of Brahmor and Chamba. Ihe inserijition is dated in the first year of the 
reign of Yidagdha, and at the end of a long series of partially obscure epithets 
Thakkika is said to have found high favour with Vidagdha-deva. This Vidagdha 
can be no other than the Chamba Raja whose copper-plate grant has been edited 
in the course of this work (No. 15). To him Thakkika owed allegiance, and the 
mention of Brahmapura j)6fl‘aps indicates that the same relationship existed 
between Thakkika’s ancestors and the ancient rulers of Brahmor. 

TEXT. 

[^f X II ^ 

(?T«nB) II— — — — — — — — — 

(1. 6) tR:-IWT?-?tWTO^TfWW: II BIB^FT Itffrf^fTBJI 

TRANSLATION. 

Hail ! In the first year of the reign of the illustrious Vidagdha. Reverence to 

the feet of the illustrious Thakkika-svamin (1. 2.) By the very 

illustrious baron, the lord of Makuta, the king of kings, the illustrious Dhara . . . 
in the midst of Brahmapura .... In the lineage of the illustrious Dhara was born 
the illustrious Canna; his son was the illustrious -khika ; his son was the illustrious 
Carata ; his son was the illustrious Tbakkaka, the supreme worshipper of the Great 
Lord (Siva), delighting in the adoration of the deities and the spiritual preceptors. 

^ The lower ends of tlie two al'safcts of ifvasti are still traceable. 

- Between sri and iJti one aJcsura is lost. 

^ Cf. beneath No. 24, 1. 11 and No. 25, 1. 11. 

■* It seems that the aL-sara la is written beneath the line between IJii and sa ; but owing to the fractnre of the 
stone, the proposed reading is to be considered hypothetical. 

= Before ii evidently an al'sara is missing. On acconnt of the preceding ra, we may assume that it was this 
syllable, though I have not -net with the expression samara-rati anywhere else. It is also possible to restore it to 
samaraksiti which would yield a better sense. 
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He, the king of kings, the ilinstrious Thakkika disported himself in the comhat with 
the maned lion, was an ocean of virtues, of lion-like prowess, the terror of the hostile 
host, when in the joy of battle^ he raised a rampart with his own arms reddened with 
the crossing of swords in search of victory, ana won great favour with the 
illustrious and divine Vidagdha. he, the king of kings. Erected in [the month 
of] Magha, the bright fortnight, the twelfth lunar day, on Tuesday. 

No. 18.— TUR IMAGE INSCRIPTION OE DODAKA. 

(Plate XIX h.) 

The second of the inscribed slabs noted at Tur must likewise bave belonged 
to an image. It measures 8' by 2' 1" by 7i" and bears an inscription in three lines 
each about IS" in length. The letters whicli measure V to f" in height are badly 
formed, and in places damaged. In the first line most of the ak^aras are 
broken at the top, but enough remains to enable us to decipher it. The language is 
Sanskrit, but the vowel marks have often been omitted. As the greater portion 
of the inscription consists of conventional royal titles, the uncertain syllables can be 
easily restored. 

In the inscription it is recorded that an image of Karttikeya — evidently that 
of which the inscribed stone formed the base — was erected by Dodaka. Tliis 
Dodaka may be identified with the Chamba Raja wRo in the Vammvall (verse 82) 
is called Hogdha, and there figures as the son of Yugakara and the father of 
Vidagdha. Prom the Tur inscription, however, it is clear that Dodaka was the 
successor, and presumably the son of Vidagdha, whereas the latter w'as the son 
and successor of Yugakara. This last point is, moreover, established by Vidagdha’a 
copper- plate grant (No. 15). 

TEXT. 

^ 11 ( 1 . 2 ) 


TRANSLATION. 

Hail ! The illustrious Dodaka has erected [an image of] the illustrious lord 
Karttika, that god who loves the supreme lord, the supreme prince, the illustrious 
Dodaka — him that reverently remembers the illustrious and divine Vidagdha, the 
son of the illustrious king of kings, the supreme lord, the illustrious Yugakara. 

No. 19.-THR IMAGE INSCRIPTION. 

I^Plate XIX c.) 

The remaining Tur inscription occurs on a much defaced stone statuette of 
inferior workmanship (height I'll"; width 1') now placed in the State Museum 
(Cat. No. A, 4.) It represents a .standing four-armed goddess, presumably Parvati, 


* “ On the field of battle” if we read samara-ksiti. 
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tlie spouse of Siva. One of tlie two left liancls is missing. The figure seems to hold 
a trident (Skr. trUala) in one of her right hands and a snake (Skr. sarjici) in the 
preserved left hand. A lion, the vehicle of the goddess, rests at her feet. 

The inscription carved on the base consists of three lines, each 9" in length. The 
letters, which measure V to 1" in height, are well formed, but unfortunately nearly 
the whole of the writing is olditerated. The only word which is quite distinct is 
jpi-atidh lta in the last line. Here as in Xos. IT (1. 12) and 18(1. 6) this past participle 
is used instead of the causative pmtispiapita. It suffices to .show that the inscription 
records the erection of the image on which it is engraved. After pratidhitu , and 
separated from it by a double vertical stroke, we read Nminenna followed by the 
(iksam glia. I presume that the latter forms the beginning of the past participle 
ghatita. In fact the second ahsara of the word is still tracealrle, though ajrpareiitly 
it is provided with a long i stroke. If this restoration is correct, the preceding word 
is the name of the maker of the image, in the instrumental case. Prolrably we have 
to read Nanena. 

The word preceding pratiHhita, in all probability, gave the name of the 
deity represented by the image. The last letter is certainly ta and the last but one 
may be dha, pa, or ha{oa). Perhaps the word was Bhagacatl which is also used in 
the Svaim image inscription (Mo. 12) and is a general title of female deities. It 
should, however, be remarked that there is no trace of an I stroke connected with 
the t. 

In the second line the only ak^ara which is distinct is an initial I which here 
presents the same archaic appearance as in the ScTraban pmsusti {Iso. 18, 1. 1). It 
is preceded by an aksara of which only the ii mark beneath is j^reserved. The letter 
following I seems to be an initial a. It is not clear, how these two letters could follow 
each other in a Sanskrit record, bxrt we have had frequent oj)j)ortunity to observe 
that the language of the Chamba inscriptions is often far from correct. The remain- 
ing portion after the supposed a I projxose to read sdlm-r\_au}e ua. The e stroke 
over the first n can still be traced. 

This reading, if correct, would yield the word rdnCi in its vernacular form 
which elseAvhere in inscriptions is regularly sanskritized as rujdnuka. ll'e may 
assume that the donor of the image belonged to the house of hereditary rands who 
once hell sway at Tur, as is evident from the other image inscription (Xo. 17) dis- 
cussed above. His name seems to be Asaba or perhaps A.sahya (Irresistible) which 
is almost identical with thiit of Asadha Ixorue by a feudatory of .lleiu-varman 
(Inscription Xo. 9, 1. 3). It is also possible that Asah(y)arana is to be taken as 
one name. The rest of the inscription is too much obliterated to allow of even 
tentative decipherment. 

TEXT. 

(L. 2) ^ t 

(L. 3) ITfHferl(frT) gE:(ferrT) 

TPtAXSLATIOX. 

[This image of] Bhagavati has been erected by Piana A.sah[y]a. It was made 
by ISana. 
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20.— PADYAR fountain inscription of the REIGX OF 
TRAILOKYA'DEVA; SASTRA [41]17 (A.D. 1011). 

(Plates XX and XXXVII a.) 

The hamlet of Hadvar is situated 21 miles north of Tisa and belongs to the Tisa 
pargand of the Curah loazdrat. A profusely carved fountain-slab broken into three 
jDieces was found here in 1905. It has since been deposited in the Chamba State 
Museum (No A, 6) and refixed. It measures 6' 9" in width and 3' in height. In 
the centre we recognize Vanina with his lotus-flower. On each side of this figure 
are three horizontal bands of ornamental earrings, the lowermost consisting of a 
pair of birds with elaborate tails, a design very common on stones of this kind. 
Beneath Varuna is a square opening to receive the spout ; on both sides we find the 
usual dwarf pilaster and eight-petalled lotus-rosette, surmounted by a narrow band 
of scroll-work. The whole of these carvings are enclosed within a double serpent 
border.^ 

On the plain rim, between the horizontal top portion of this border and the 
inner carvings, there runs an inscription in one line, 5' long, divided into two 
portions, owing to the fracture of the stone. This inscription is well preserved. The. 
letters, which measure from V to f", though shallow and badly shaped, are legible 
throughout. Originally the stone had a panel projecting from the centre of its top. 
Only a corner of it now remains. Beneath it we notice another short line of writing 
of which the concluding portion has been lost with the greater part of the panel. 
The first two ahmras also are indistinct. 

I read the preserved portion of this upper line : Samvat 17 Si'imatrailo. The 
last aksara, though partly missing, may be considered as certain. The concludino> 
part of the line cannot have consisted of more than eight akmras, as the gap is 
about equal in length to the preserved portion. In view of the Naghai and 
Bhakund fountain-inscriptions (Nos. 21 and 22), which are both dated in the reign of 
Trailokya-deva,- I have no hesitation in restoring the upper line of the Dadvar 
inscription as follows: Samvat 17 Srlma\tf-Trailokyadeva-rdjija-m{nvat followed 
by a figure expressing the regnal year of Trailokya-deva, in which the stone was 
erected. It will be seen that the Bhakund inscription is dated both in the Siistra 
era and in the reign of Trailokya-deva. There can be little doubt that in the present 
instance also the figure 17 refers to that era. TVV find it, moreover, repeated in the 
beginning of the second line, without any mention of a reign, but immediately 
followed by the notation of the month, fortnight, lunar day, day of the week and 
naksaira. 

This very full indication of the date enables us to find the corresponding year 
of the Christian era We may assume on palteographical grounds that the date 
lies between A.D. 900 and 1300. The Sastra year 17 can, therefore, correspond to 
A.D. 911, 1011, 1111 or 1212. I find that for those four years Jyestha Itati 12 


* Cf. beneath p. 234. 

- On Trailokya-deva cf. above pp. 71 f. 

^ The same mistake occars in tiie Bhakund inscription. 
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{jiur aimdntci) corresponds to April 26, jMcnday ; April 30, Thursday ; May 5, 
Monday, and May 9, Thursday, respectively. As the 'ireek-day recorded is Thursday, 
it follows that the only possible date is the 30th April of A.D. 1011, on Ayhich the 
moon stood in the lunar mansion Eevati. 

Tims the Madvar inscription has enabled us to fix not only the time of Trailo- 
kya-dera, but also that of the Bhakund andNaghai fountain stones which were both 
erected in his reign. For the rest, the document under discussion docs not present 
anything deserving special notice. The language is, as usual in fountain-inscrip- 
tions, very corrupt. 

TEXT. 

(1. 2.)^ II I 

TfST ) :* ] :* ] 1 1 Iffl II 

II II 

TEANSLATION. 

In tire year 17 ; [in the year? of the reign of] the illustrious Trailo[kyadeTa.]^ 

Hail ! In the year 17, [the month of] Jyestha, the dark fortnight, the luuar day 
12, on Thursday, at [the conjunction of the moon with] the lunar mansion Eevati, 
has [tj,iis] fountain-stone {lit. god Varuna) been erected by Bhoga, the son of the 
Brahman Saihila, fearing with the fear of existence. A line made in heaven.^ 
Tiius will it be blessed. Thus [will it be] fortunate. 

Xo. 21 .— bhakHi^p fouxtain insceiptiox of the eeign of 

TEAILOKYA-DEVA ; §ASTEA [IlOjl (A.D. 1028-9). 

(Plate XX.) 

Bhakund is a hamlet situated in the Bhakund Nala, some 5 miles north-cast of 
Tisa Kothi, in the Tisa pargand of the Curah icazdrat. An inscribed flat stone, 1 
9" lono- 1' 10'" wide and 2" thick, was discovered here in 1901 on the top of a wall 
belonging to one of the houses of the village. It is uow preserved in the Chamba 
State Museum (Cat. Xo. A, 5). 

The inscription consists of three lines which measure 1", 4' 4" and 1' 6" respec- 
tively in length. Unfortunately the proper left end of the slab is broken off, 
causing the loss of the concluding portions — probably some eight syllables— of each 
of the first and second lines. At the beginning of the first line the symbol for Om 
also is lost with a corner of the stone. The letters are 1" to 2" in size and very 
distinct, though rather shallow and evidently not cut by a professional sculptor. 

The language of the Bhakund inscription is less faulty than that of later 
fountain inscriptions. Scmdlii rules are neglected in nama (1. 1) and Siikkradine 

^ The original, as remarked above, has Snmatrai. 

- The original has Sei'ati-. 

3 The stone i.s broken through between the akutras ru and na, owing to which the latter is partly destro 3 "ed. 

* The words placed between square brackets are missing in the original. 

5 The meaning of this phrase I cannot explain. 
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(1. 2). The single consonant has hcen substituted for the double in Srlrna-TrailoTcya- 
(1. 11 and iitara- (L 2), and the double consonant for the single one in Siilcliracline 
(1. 2). -naksattre (1. 2) and iti ssnbham il. 3). The lingual n has been used instead 
of the dental in PMlgiuil- (1. 2). The character shon’s some remarkable archaic 
features. The aksam }iu ij. 1, less pronounced in 1. 2) still retains a remnant of the 
ancient base stroke. Medial e is tlironghout expressed by the jprstJicnndtrd except 
in -dine (1. 2) -where the superscribed sign is used. Medial ai in -Trailokya- is ren- 
dered by the and the superscribed .stroke combined. Por medial o, on 

the contrary, the superscribed mark is used throughout. The ligature stlia (1. 3) has 
its later type. The cursive loops of the akmras u, ta, da, ma deserve special notice. 

The man who erected the Bhakund fountain stone A^'as ajiparently not a liana 
but a Brahman, judging from bis father’s name ending in -barman and from the 
absence of any titles. 'Ihe inscrijition is dated both in the Sastra era and in the 
reign of Trailokya-deva, but the notation of the regnal year, of the month, the 
fortnight and the lunar day has lieen lost at the end of the first line. Prom the 
Daclvar fountain inscription (Xo. 20), however, we have drawn the conclusion that 
Trailokya-deva lived in the first hctlf of the 11th century. The Sastra year 1 of the 
present epigraph must, therefore, correspond to the 28th or 29th year of the 11th 
century of our era. 

TEXT. 

11 stjt; 8 . 

[1. 2] WlTJT-HW-TTRqWJT 

[1. 3] ^rfqrr: ’iffr 

CORRECTED READING. 

[ 11 sttt: 1 

[ 1 . 2 ] 

[1. 3] wfhrr: 1 TffT 11 

TRANSLATION. 

Hail ! Adoration to the god A^arnna, adoration ! In the Sa.stra year 1, in the 
reign of the illustrious Trailokya-deva on Priday, at [the conjunc- 

tion of the moon with] the lunar mansion Uttaraphalguni, has this fountain-stone 
{Jit. god Varuna) been erected by Paripurna, the son of Bho-s'arman, fearing with 
the fear of existence. Blessed be it ! 

No. 22.— NAGHAI POPNTAIN INSCRIPTION OP THE RA.JANAKA 
DEALA-PRASADA DATED Ihl THE REIGN OP TRAILOKYA-DEVA. 

(Plates XXI-XXIl.) 

About 1895 half a dozen carved fountain-slabs of large size were unearthed in 
the jungle below the village of Naghai, 2 miles south of Sai Kothi in Curah. The 
largest specimen, which is still standing and measures o' 2" in height by 6' T' in 
width, is much defaced. The u]jper portion is divided into five panels, each of which 


^ The curve of is still visible. 

- This portion c^n be restmed with certainty fraeu analogous passages in other fountain inscriptions. 




HEIGHT 3' 
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contains a figure. The central figure arnied ivitli a trident and a mace evidently 
represents some divinity, perliaps Varuna the god of the ivaters, in vdiose honour 
such slabs are usually erected. To his right u'e find a standing male figure with a 
sword in his right hand, a shield in his left, and a dagger in his girdle. To tbe left 
of the central panel there are two figures, possibly meant for a woman Avith a child. 
Each corner panel has a rudely carved horseman. In the middle of the lower por- 
tion of the slab a square hole has been cut out to allow the Avater to run through. 
It is enclosed on each side by a dwarf pilaster and a lotus-rosette. Oi'er each diAU- 
sion there runs a horizontal liand of decorative design, Avhilst a serpent-])order en- 
closes the whole of the carvings. Behind this stone there are two smaller slabs, each 
1' high and 6' 6" wide, one of AA'hich is still standing. 

Another large-sized slab, the loAver portion of AA'hich is broken, measures 3' 6" 
in heia:lit and 6' -H" in width and is divided into tAVO portions by a broad horizontal 
border of exquisitely carved scroll-work, in the centre of Avhich a pair of l)irds are 
introduced. Over and beneath this border there runs a narroAv band of leaf ornament. 
The upper division consists of a roAA" of fiA'e sunk panels, each containing a clumsily 
carved figure, separated by square inlasters. The central panel is occupied by a 
seated deity holding a snake in his right, and a lotus flower on a long stalk in his 
left hand. To his right is a kind of animal, perhaps meant for a vdhaiia, and to his 
left a miniature human figure. In the panel adjoining the central one to the proper 
right Ave recognize Gane.sa, holding a hatchet and a flower, accompanied by two 
animals which probably represent mice. The corresponding panel to the proper 
left side contains a female figure standing with her tAA'o hands raised, palms upwards. 
The left hand holds a Avater- vessel. She Avears, besides the usual ornaments, only a 
short petticoat reaching down to the knees and fastened round the loiiis liy means of 
a girdle. The two little figures seated on each side at her feet evidently represent 
children. Each of tlie corner panels contains the figure of a harpy {kinncu'l) with little 
wiugs instead of arms, a short bird’s tail and a long erest falling down from the 
head. The caiwings are enclosed on the three sides within a double serpent border. 

The loAver portion of the slab must have had a spout-hole in the centre, flanked 
by tAVO dAvarf pilasters, the capitals of AA'hich are still extant. BetAveen them We 
distinguish a pair of apparently flying figurines Avhich must once haA'e surmounted 
the spout-opening. Over the figure of Varuna also a portion of the stone is broken 
otf. Presumably it Avas a projecting square panel as is sometimes found on fountain- 
slabs. (Of. fig. 11). 

Along the raised narroAA^ band beneath the roAv of figures there runs an inscrip- 
tion in one line, which is continued on a similar band bctA\een the leaf and sci oil- 
work borders. The first line measures .5' 3" in length and the second only lO".^ 
The letters, which are ¥ to 'f in size, are very shallow and indistinct, especially in 
the beginning portion of the epigraph. The reading of this part is therefore un- 
certain. The inscription records the erection of a '• 1 aruna-dcA'a Le. the slab on 
which it is carAmd — liy BeA'a-prasada, the son of liana Xaga-prasada, the son of 
Naguka for the sake of [the bliss in] the other world of Ilani Alekhala. lie may 
assume that the Ptani who may have been the Avife of DeAn-prasada, is represented 

On the accompanying plate XXII the firjt line is iliyideil into four. 
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on the stone hy the female figure at the side of Vanina. That the persons, for 
Avhose sake such stones u'ere erected, were sometimes portrayed on them is proi’ed hy 
the Sai example (Xo. 35). The circumstance that the Rani is accompanied hy two 
children and another child kneels down at the feet of Yaruna, jierhaps gii'es a clue 
as to the peculiar reason, for n hicli it was considered necessary to erect so elaborate 
a stone for the sake of the deceased Rani. It is said to he still the custom in 
Chamha to erect stones for women who baxe died in child-hed. This custom 
is based on a wide-spread superstition that the souls of women who die in child-hed 
become evil spirits. 

Possibly for this same reason the Naghai stone was erected to assure peace to 
the deceased Rani in the next world and to her relatii'es in this one. 


TEXT. 

^Tftr?r i 

^(k ^iftrcrfr (r: i) 

TRAXSLATIOX. 

Hail ! In the 3rd (?) year of the reign of the supreme jirince, the king of 
kings, the supreme lord, the illustrious and divine Trailokya, in [the month of] 
Srai’ana, the dark fortnight, the lunar day, on Monday, at [the conjunction of the 
moon with] the lunar mansion Dhanistha [was this stone] erected. Ry the grand- 
son of the A’ery illustrious Nagu(ka), by the son of the Rana the illustrious Xaga- 
prasada, by the illustrious Dei'a-prasada was this fountain-stone {lit. god Varuna) 
erected for the sake of [the bliss in] the next world of the Rani, the illustrious 
Mekhala. Blessed be it ! 

Xo. 23.— BAHXOTA EOUXTAIN IXSCRIPTIOX OF THE REIGX OF 

SOMA-YARMAN.— (Plate XXIII.) 

In the summer of 190S an inscribed fragment of a fountain-slab was discovered 
near the I'illage of Bahnota in the Loh-Tikri pargand of the Curah wazdrat. It is 
now placed in the State Museum and numbered A, 7. When discovered, the stone 
was used in a flight of steps leading up to a dwelling-house, which accounts for the 
central portion of the lettering being much worn. Resides, the stone is broken 
on both sides, so that, to the riglit and to the left, parts of the inscription are miss- 
ing. The remaining fragment is 1' 91" high and 1' 4" wide. The ujiper half is 
carved with horizontal bands of decorative design, through the middle of which 
there runs a plain rim ivith one line of ivritiug 12" long. The lower half is in- 
scribed with eight lines (2-9) partly obliterated. This part of the inscription, ivhen 
complete, musi have occupied an oblong panel, measuring about 20" in width and 
10" in height, which probably uus placed over the spout-opening of the slab. 

^ The first ten aksaras are partly traceable. 

= Between 3 and Sra there is a depression which possibly represents zero. There is sufficient space for a second 
figure, but the surface is worn. 



Naghai Fountain lnHcrij)tion. 
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Lines 2-5 are 10^' to 11" in lengtli, but the concluding j)ortion (11. G-9) is only 
preseiTed for a u'idth of 7". 

As the contents of the inscription are very similar to those of other such docu- 
ments found in the Loh-Tikri pargond, it is possil}le to restore the missing portion 
to a certain extent. Thus it appears that between the second and the third lines ten 
iihsaras are lost and between the sixth and seventh lines fifteen akmras. If the 
first line contained the full stanza which in a, modified form occurs in the Bharara 
fountain inscription (No. 36) also, we may infer that on the proper right side six- 
teen syllables are lost and that, consequently, on this side the larger part of the 
stone is broken off. Tor this reason, I have placed the restored portions at the 
beginning of the lines. 

The inscription was evidently fully dated both in the Sastra era and in the 
regnal year of the ruling chief Raja Soma-varman, whose name is found in line 3. 
Had it been complete, it would thus have enabled ns to fix the year of accession of 
that prince and at the same time the date of Ananta-deva’s invasion and Salava- 
hana’s dethronement. Unfortunately the Sastra year as well as the regnal year are 
lost. So is the name of the donor. Prom other sources we know that Soma- 
varman’ s accession must have taken place about the middle of the 11th century and 
that Asata succeeded him before 1087-8. These data supply an approximate date 
for the Bahuota fountain inscription. 

Line 1 and lines 5-7 contain four stanzas which, as remarked aliove, occur on 
other fountain-slabs and can be restored, except the one in lines 5-6 which has not 
been found elsewhere. These verses all emphasize the merit of erecting a fountain- 
stone in honour of the god Varuna. The Scinskrit seems here to be less incorrect 
than in similar passages of other inscriptions. The concluding two lines of the 
epigrajih are apparently composed in the veruacular, but their fragmentary state 
renders it impossil^le to interpret them. 

The inscription is well executed. The letters, as far as they are preserved, are 
w'ell-shaped and distinct. They measure about to f" in height, A peculiarity 
which is also noticeable on the copper -plates of Soma-varman and Asata, is that 
postconsonantic i and I arc sometimes expressed by a flourish written over the 
consonant and turned towards tlie proper right and left respectively, but not conti- 
nued along the side of the consonant. See e. g. the word Ascini in line 2. 

» 

TEXT. 

[5T ^ W ^ rrfi t] ^ f^r^cT !l]^ 

(1. 2) I . .] \ a. h[T«-] 

(I 3) 

( 1 . 4 ) ] 

(1. 5) ^ifhrr: i aifl [t’jt ^ _ i 

- This pseudo-#7oI;a has been restored according to the reading of the Bharara inscription (No. 36;. In conect 

Sanskrit it would he : q^niTctrft 'suff ^ cR; I *i ^^'5 mn: U 

- The vowel strokes over s and r are still traceable. 

® Head ’ Bead fcffWt vjTfl’irf 
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(1. 6) w w w w ^ ^ f% 5ITf%fr;^ [ll*] iT^i- [^fe-lT5T^5T] 

(1. 7) 1 ?IX 

(1-8) t .... 

(1-9) ■zri ^ . . . . 


TRAXSLATION.* 

A'o higher religioiis merit than ^Jhe erection of] a Varuna {^slah]. JSfo higher 
ascetic merit than [the erection of] a Varuna slalt. No higher god than Vanina is 
knoicn in the three ivorlds. 

Hail ! ^ In the Sdstra-gear ♦ . , [in the month of] A . , on the 15th day 

of the bright fortnight, on Scitnrday, at [the conjunction of the moon mith] the 
lunar mansion Asvini. In the year . . of the reign of the swpreme prince, the 
king of kings, the supreme lord, the illustrious Soma-varman of divine descent . . 

for the sake of [the bliss in] the next morld of the deceased ancestors, 

male and female, .... [^/»’s] fountain-stone {literally god Varuna) has been 

erected by the body the eternal world 

is gained. By a gift of ten million cows at an eclipse of the sun or moon an equal 
merit [is attained as by him] who erects \jin image of] Bevl or Varuna . . . 


No. 21.— KTJLAIT COPPER-PLATE INSCRIPTION OP SOMA-YARTilAN. 

(Plate XXI V.) 

This copper-plate grant of Raja Soma-varman was brought to my notice in the 
summer of 1902. I subsequently edited it in my paper on inscriptions in Cbamba 
State.'^ The copper-plate is 14f '' wide and high, and consists of twenty-four 
horizontal lines. In the proper right margin the subscription of the donor and 
two short lines, containing tiie names of the officials concerned with the grant 
are written vertically. Over these the signature of the previous Raja, Salavahana, 
the father of Soma-varman, can still he traced, partly running through the initial 
aksaras of lines 5-17. The plate is in a fair state of preservation, except along 
the j)roper right margin where both corners are broken. In the upper corner 
the symbol om, the iuitial aksaras of the first two lines and the initial aksaras 
of the subscription are missing. In the loner corner five aksaras of line 22, 
probably two of line 23, and one of line 24 have been lost, besides the lower portions 
of the two short vertical lines in the margin. Along the lower edge of the plate 
some rents are visible, one of which has been clamped. The letters are well-en- 
graved ; their average size is ff to f. 


i Bead ^T^ci: 

= This iiaa been re:-toied accerding: lo the I'fadirg of ihe J harara inscription [Nc. 36, 11.14-17). It also 

occurs in the Loh-Titri (No. 29, II. 7-11), the TIangaloa (Ko, 41, 11. 5-7) and the Sutoi inscriptions (Xo. 43, 11. 6-8). 
In correct Sanskrit it would be rUcfl^cTI il 

The pcicla occurs in a sloka found in copprcr-pilate mscriprtions (Ko. 14, 11. 17-18, No. 25, 11. 25-27.) 

“ The veraaculir fragments in lines 8 and 9 I h.ive left untranslated. 

^ A, S, A. S. for 1902-03. pp. 255 fF. w.th facsimile III. 
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The plate records a grant of land by E.aja Soraa-varuian, the son of Saia- 

Tahana. The latter, as sye know from the Rajatarangini,^ was deposed Idj king 

Ananta-deva of Kasmir and replaced hy another ruler. From the fact, just 
noted, that Salavahana's signature is still traceable on the plate, there can he 
little doubt that Soma-variuan was his immediate successor, and consequently the 
new ruler installed by Ananta. The granted land Avas situated at Kulakagostha, 
the modern Kulait, in the district of Trighattaka which corresponds to the Trehta 
'pargand on the Upper Ravi. 

The inscription opens AA'ith a stanza in the Fmpitdgrd metre, in j)raise 
of the three great gods Brahma, Yisnu and SiA'a. The same A’erse is found 
at the beginning of another copper-plate grant issued by Soma-A'armgn together 
with his brother and successor Asata (No. 25, 11. 1-2), and also in a corrupt 

form in the Salhi fountain inscription (^No. 33). Subsequently no loss than nine 

lines (2-10) are devoted to a eulogy of Sahilla the glorified ancestor of the donor. 
This passage recurs also, AAuth slight modificatious, on the title-deed of Soma- 
A arman and Asata. The praise hrA'ished on the reputed founder of Chamba is 
not merely of the conventional kind usually found in Indian inscriptions. It 
speaks of a successful war AAmged by him against the Kira troops of the Lord of 
Lugar (Durgara) and their allies the Strumatikas, of his alliance with the 
ruler of Kangra (Trigarta) and of his suzeiuinty over the principality of 
Kulu (Kuluta). It mentions a pilgrimage performed by Sahilla to Kuruksetra on 
the occasion of a solar eclqase, and his great liberality on that occasion. Apparently 
his gift of “ a multitude of elephants ” AA'hich afforded him the honorific title of 
“ Elephant -rain- ” had the desired effect of securing offspring for his house, through 
the favour of its mythical progenitor, the sun-god Bhaskara. 

The encomium bestowed on Soma-A'arman himself is, on the contrary, purely 
conventional, though no less elaborate. We may conclude, therefore, that this 
prince had not rendered himself conspicuous by any exploits. Whether he had 
really “ uprooted and replanted the royal power of several princes ” may rightly be 
doubted, as this belonged to the dharma of eA^ery right-minded ruler of ancient 
India. 

The inscription is dated in the 7th year of Soma-A^arman’s reign, but, as 
stated above, there are no data to fix the exact time of his accession. All that can 
be said with certainty is, that it cannot be far removed from the middle of the 11th 
century. When first editing this plate, I assumed that its date could be fixed owing 
to its haA’ing been issued on the occasion of a solar eclipse. But on re-examining 
the original, I have come to the conclusion that the damaged syllable following 
that indicating the month (JBhd. i.e. Bhadrapada) is su and not lir. as I first 
read it. It is, therefore, certain that the date of the inscription does not coincide 
with that of the solar eclipse at which the grant was made. Other instances are 
known of copper-j)late grants being dated on a day subsequent to the donation.® 

' S,ajat. VII 218 ; traiii^l. Stein, A’ol. 1., p. 286. 

* It reminds of the name of Kankanavarsa “ Bracelet -rain ” borne, according to Sajat. IV ziG, hy a Tuiikliara 
inagieiaii, brother of Lalitaditya’s general Caiikuua and also by king Ksemagupta {Rajut. A’l 161). 

^ See Prof. Kielborn's Insci'ijRions of Sort/ierii India, Ko. 502 in Hj}. lud. Yol. A’, App. p. /O. 
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It is a point of special interest that both the Prime Minister (Skr. mahdmcitya) 
and the Great Eecorcl-keeper (Skr. maJidkmpatalika) mentioned as “ messengers ” 
at the end of the title-deed, bear the title rcijdnaka, i.e. o'cnid. AYhether this title 
here denotes a feudatory chief or is merely honorary, does not aiipear, but the 
former alternative seems more lilcely. The name of a third odicial is only partly 
preserved. Betiveen the initial d and the three syllables -IhutJiukah in the next line 
some eight akmras appear to be missing. We may, therefore, assume that here also 
tiie official’s personal name was preceded by his designation, perhaps dksapafaUka 
“connected with the aksapcitala office.”^ It will be noticed that the « is followed 
by a short almost vertical stroke which is also found after kd (for kdyastha) in 
the next Ijne and after hrd (for hrdhmana) in line 22, and evidently is meant to 
indicate an abbreviation. If so, this d may stand for dkmpatalika and the missino” 
portion may have been the word rdjdmaka, followed by Sri and the initial letter 
or letters of the official's personal name. The name of the kdycistha of which 
only the initial aksara de is preserved, may be restored wdth some degree of pro- 
bability from the grant of Asata (No. 26, 1. 21), which was written by two kdyasthas, 
one of whom is called Sivapa the son of Devapa. * 

Soma-varman’s grant, though neatly engraved, is by no means free from errors. 
Most of these seem to be due to thoughtlessness on the part of the engraver. Some- 
times we find syllables or even words left cut, which we have restored from inscrip- 
tion No. 25. On the other hand, we find a syllable repeated in parijxlpdlita 
(1. 13). Vowel-marks have been omitted in Knmksattra (1. 5) for which No. 25, 
1. 5, has the correct form Ktiruksetra ; in pratirdj)it(i (1. 14) for pratiroyita and 
in udayaselo (1. 16) for udayasailo. Mistakes for which the author of the inscrip- 
tion may be held responsible are .partly due to the peculiar local pronunciation of 
Sanskrit. Thus we find W for r in trina A- 21), / for ^ in praniji (1. 15), and 
an interchange of sibilants in nutsi (1. 7) for rnasi, visva (1. 17) for visva, sdsyamdna 
(1. 20) for Msyamdna. The form taUa (1. 10) for vumsa nearly represents the 
local pronunciation hemsa. Por the rest such mistakes are almost entirely li mi ted 
to trespasses of samihi rules which I have left uncorrected in my transcript. Marks 
of punctuation have been frequently omitted. 

TEXT. 

[i*] (h 2) [^]f^ri-wnTTfvr ii 

(1. 5)?;-TTt 4»TT5T'?:TWI’T’1I-U€T?^ I li^^=^(%%) 

' Cf. above No. 14, 1. 19 and beneath No. 26, 1. 21 ; also Stein’s note at Bajat. Y, 301 and Buhler, Indian 
PaUwgrapliy,'^. 102. 
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(1. 11) II fHj|% f^i^?i-f%^T-f%5fT^- 

(I- i2)TrriT€: 

^f<T: t^-f%5r-^j^-'a^r-f^?:rT-?Tf%^f^^(f^)- G- 13) ?T-'!?T^t^-'aiTf%- 

11) w^’i^-iTmiiTf^iri-Tifkn- 

(.ft) fTlrfT%^ 5T?:^TST-nfWfT-nTS-IT^-STfm; (1.15) 

(i!rra)-w5T-fl^K2i; 5i3j^-^?:-f%^TT^5TfT'^^[:*]-'ErHT-WTftTcr-(l- 16 )^^t3i: 

(1. 17) ?:^-^irTfof(M)rr-?i3rr-^TkT-5i^ikim^w(^)-fw(^)-'£T^5i; T?r(w)WT^(3^)- 

^f^^'-JTT^-»Tfm-f%fiTfw?r-^w-^ftfr (1. 18) 

tlrfcq^-^fl (1. 21)-tW »k^T^=fr; 

kr^-iTtsi I ^Kw-f^m?T-^f%frJTT-=^^r4 1 ^r i ^T5T(5?I)^-^^=^T^T^^(^t’^T^) ^ 

I i (i. 23) ifr^ra i i w?- 

^?TWRrtf?r-^ff[trTf^?i 21) 

W W^55XTI [*i] IT^'|?TI5r-^^TO-f^5RT-TT# ^Wcf ^ HI Hlk ^ f^fTT ^ H^THT«r-^T5rr» 

25)?:T^rfr^-k\-^Trw^: ^T (1-26) 

?if^;[*n %f^ri^. 

O'^ L ^ 

11 Original subscriiition . II 


1 This word h.is been suppliei from the corresponding passage in Xo. -25, 1. 7. Possibly 

also missing after .iM/’c/Id. 

Restored from No. 2.5, !. 9. ’ C/. above p. J/ . 

■* Restored from No. 25, 1. 11. 

^ The correct reading is probably Ul^ 

The stroke between r/o and sthe is evidently due to accident. 

■ This al;sii’a is paitly destroyed. 

8 The last «As«TO is damaged. 

* More correct is the expression t5'^tfpm?I*^4lN*il*^T found in No. 15, 1. 17. 

“ Cf. No. 26, 1. 21. 


word like varnita is 
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TRANSLATION. 

Hail ! Reyerence to Siva. Victorious is the Cause of the rroiicl, the Self- 
existent (Brahmah Victorious is the son of (^Siya or Indra) the Desti'orer of 
castles, the Enemy of Mura (KrsnaX Victorious is He, whose body is held by the 
Mountain-daughter (Durg’a), He who rcmoyes distress and dauger — Hara the god. 

(L. 2) Eroin his residence at the glorious Canpaka, the highly dcyout f king 
Soina-yarinan], who is an ornament of the spotless house of the illustrious Sahilla 
of diyine descent — that great jewel adorning the race of Musana^ — who (Sahilla) 
was a fresh rain-cloud to extinguish in a moment the mighty blazing fire of the Kira 
forces, fanned; as by the wind, by the Lord of Durgara, assisted by the Saumatikas, 
whose camp "was manifestly crushed by tlie fearful frown produced on the slope of 
his (Sahilla’s) forehead; whose (Sahilla’sl alliance was humbly sought by the ruler of 
Trigarta, subdued by force ; who (Sahilla) was asked the fayour of bestowing 
royalty in return for services by his kinsman, the Lord of Kuluta, anxious to 
render him homage ; who (Sahilla) had the fortunate name of Kariyarsa (Ele- 
phant-rain) on account of the continuous and stable generation of his posterity 
joyfully granted by the Lord Bhaskara (the Sun-god), whose mind was contented 
with gladness by the gift of a multitude of elephants, whose flat cheeks were 
coyered by a swarm of bees attracted by the scent of the rut-secretion, and which 
were bestowed- in Kuruksetra at the time of an eclipse ; rvho (Sahilla) has made 
the circuit of the seyen worlds fragrant hy Ms fume [painted] with the inlr-brushes 
which were the mouths of all the princes assembled i^at Kuruksetra) on that occa- 
sion (the solar eclipse) ; who (Sahilla), by his unequalled kindness and compassion 
combined with unsurpassed brayery, generosity, firmness and unfathomable pro- 
foundness, has impaired the fame of Jamadagni’s son (Parasurama), ^ibi, Karna 
Yudhisthira and such-like heroes; by looking upon whose (Sahilla’s) loyely 
presence the eyes of the world haye been made fruitful ; whose (Sahilla’s) wide- 
spread greatness brilliant with matchless and universal effulgence was renowned like 
[that of] the lord, the illustrious Sudraka-syamin® of diyine descent; who (Sahilla) by 
his fury in setting in array a thonsand Ijattles had acquired such names as Sahasahka 
(Marked by rashness), Nis'sahkamalla (the dauntless Westler) and Matamata- 
tsimha (the roaring ? Lion) — 

(L. 11.) [King Soma-yarman] who delights in passing his time in attainino- 
faultless knowledge ; whose mind is perfamed by the fragrance of eyery science • 
whose form is adorned with an innumerable number of spotless yirtues ; he the 
only abode of discrimination ; whose heart takes delight in the worship of the deities 
the twice-born and the spiritual preceptors ; who possesses enyiable courage full of 
excessiye manhness ; who in their proper order maintains the status of the four 
castes ; whose strong arm is dexterous in brandishing the fierce falchion intent on 
crushing the great pride of the irresistible foe ; who (Soma-yarman) bv his 

' Here as well as in line 17 I have translated according to the proposed emendation. If we read P -7 
the rendering will be " the Solar race.” ‘ nsna 

- I translate according to the proposed emendation sa,nar/ita instead of samarthif.a. 

= SudrakaisalegoudaiTldngwho largely figures in old Indian folklore, and is the reputed author nf + 1 , 
play Mrcchakatika (“ The Little Clay Gait”). 
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excessii'e inajesty has uprooted and replanted tlie mighty and widespread royal power 
of several princes ; who has completely fulfilled the wishes of all his favoured ones 
hy profusely granting to them their desired ol)jects ; who, by the effulgence of his 
glory, bright like the multitudinous beams of the Hare-holder (tlie Moon), Isas 
illumined all regions ; who takes an exquisite delight in every art and sport ; 
he, the eastern Mountain where-froni the orb of the sun [alias the circie of his 
friends) rises, [but] a Comet of calamity to the wicked ; he who has illumined all the 
quarters of the universe by his fame acquired by extraordinary heroism ; lie, born 
in the house of Musana, who by bis devotion to his parents has outvied the piety 
of Eama : he, the supreme worshipper of the Great Lord (Siva) and of Visnu ; he, 
who reverently remembers the supreme prince, the king of kings, f?he supreme 
lord, the illustrious Sfdavahana of divine descent and was born from the womb of 
the supreme princess, tlie queen, the illustrious and divine Kardha even as the Moon 
was born from the Milk-ocean ; he, the supreme prince, the king of kings, the 
supreme lord, the illustrious Soma-varman of divine descent, the prosperous one, 

(L. 20) has granted one hhu in Kulika-gostha, ivhich belongs to the Trighatta- 
(Iva) district of his domain and was occupied by Piahgu(^ka)’s son Eanaditya and 
belonged to the latter’s son IJdma — in figures 1 hliii occupied by Eangu(ka)’s son — 
as far as its limits with grass, grazing, and pasture-ground, with fallow land large and 
small, with fruit-trees and loater, with ingress and egress, together wdth gardens and 
resting-places, for as long as the moon and the sun [shall endure,] to the Bra [liman] 
of the house of Kasyapa, the descendant of three prominent Sages ()'si) and adherent 
of the school of the Vajasaueyas, the grandson of ... , the son of Brahma, 
Bhatta Rahasa — on the occasion of a solar eclipse, as an agrulidra. To be enjoyed 
henceforward for as long as the moon and the sun [shall endure] by son and 
son’s son. 

(L. 2-f .) In the increasing fortunate reign of victory, anno 7 ; [the month] Bliii- 
[drapada], the bright fortnight, the lunar day 3. The messenger on this occasion 
was the Prime-iMir.ister, the illustrious Rana Rihila ; the Great Record-keeper, 

the illustrious Rana Ivahila Ihuthuka. Written by the writer of 

legal documents, the 'kd[yastlia,'\ I)e[vapa r] 

Own sign-manual of the illustrious Soma-varman of divine descent. [Original 
subscription.) Oivn sign-manual of the illustrious Sii lava ii ana- varman of divhne 
descent. 

No. 25.— CHAMBA COPPER-PLATE INSCRIPTION OP SOMA-VARMAN 

AND ASATA. — (^Plate XXV.) 

This copper^plate belongs to the temples of Hari Ptai and Campavati, both in 
Chamba city, and is now jireserved in the State Museum (Cat. No. B, 5). 

The inscription was first brought to notice by Sir Alexander Cunningham and 
was subsequently edited by the late Professor E. Kielhorn. I have re-edited it in 
my preliminary article on the inscriptions of Chamba.^ Here again I desire to 
acknowledge the great assistance I have derived from the work of so eminent an 


1 A. S. li. Vol. XXI, ijp. 135 f. LiJ. Ant. Vol. XXVII, pp. 7 ff. A. E. A. S. 1902-03, pp. 25S ff.. with facsimile I V. 
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authority on Indian epigraphy. My transcript— it will be seen — differs hut slightly 
from that of Professor Kielhorn, which was prepared from an imperfect rubbing. 
In my translation I have adopted the rendering of certain passages, as given by my 
predecessor in the course of his paper. The only point, on which I venture to differ 
in my conclusions from those of that distinguished scholar is the topography, in 
elucidating which I had the enormous advantage of an investigation in loco. 

The plate measures 18" in width and 12" in height. It contains thufy-two 
lines, of which 1-28 are written horizontally over the whole breadth of the plate, 
and record the original grant by Soma-varman, whose signature is engraved vertically 
in the centre of the proper right margin. Tlie addition by bis successor Asata 
commences^ from the end of line 28 and is continued along the lower, proper left 
and upper margins, ending in the proper right margin near tlie first alcsara of Soma- 
varman’s subscription. After his name that of Asata is engraved. 

The upper proper left corner of the plate is broken, causing the loss of about 
five aJisaras at the end of line .30, and of about three aksaras at the beginning of 
line 31. In the upper proper right corner also a small piece is missing. Here two 
aksaras have become damaged, but are still legible. Otherwise the inscription is 
well preserved. Its execution leaves nothing to be desired. 'The average size of 
the letters is between i|" and ^". 

The grant is composed in prose, except two imprecatory verses in the 
JP'Kspifdgrd and 31dlinl metres at the beginning, one in the Sdrdulavih'idita 
metre in the middle, and four slokas {Anustnhli) regarding the ddnadliarma at the 
end. The insertion of a verse in the middle and in continuation of the prose, 
though common enough in literature, is unusual in a title-deed. “ Troma gramma- 
tical point of view,” Professor Kielhorn remarks, “ I may draw attention to the 
employment of the instrumental case Siikravdrem in line 27 instead of the loca- 
tive Sukravdre, and to the position of the numeral in hhumdsaka-cahirndm, line 29, 
and in deva-dvayoh, line 30, which is not uncommon in Sanskrit inscriptions of the 
middle-ages. The Sanskrit of the genealogical part of the inscription, up to line 
13, is unobjectionable.” 

As regards orthography. Professor Kielhorn draws attention to the use of the 
dental for the palatal sibilant in Kulutesmra and sdkMnah (1. 5), Sivi (1. 8), 
asesasdstrdrtha (1.^11) paramesmra (1.12); the employment of the guttural 
nasal instead of the amisvdra in vause (1. 24) ; and the fact that ha, is everywhere 
denoted by the sign iov va. I may add that we find ri for r in tritlydyduk (1, 27) 
and that the nasal is used instead of anusvcira in svayamhhur^ (1. 1)^ sandhuksita 
(1. 4), sandlidnasya (1. 4) and sanniyuktaka (1. 14). 

The inscription, as stated above, opens with two benedictory verses, the first 
of which occurs also in the svant of Soma-varman (Ko. 24, 11. 1-2), -whilst the 
second will be found again in that of xisata (No. 26, 11. 1-2). In some respects the 
t-^vo readings differ in spelling. The first stanza recurs also in a very corrupt 
form in the Salhi fountain inscription (No. 33, 1. 1). The next eight lines (3-10) 
contain, with some slight modifications, the same eulogy of Sahiila, the ancestor 


' No. 2-1 has in the same verse sL-ayMltur. 
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of the donoi’ of the grant, as vre have noticed iu Soma-yarm;in’s title-deed (No. 2-1, 
11. 2-11). This has enabled us to restore missing words or syllables and to correct 
mistakes in both the corresponding passages. 

A point of special interest is that in the present grant mention is made of a 
victory gained by Sabilla oyer the Turuskas. Professor Kielhorn conjectures that 
this refers to the repulse of one of Sultan Mahmud’s invasions at the beginning of the 
11th century. As, however, according to the VamscivaU Sahilla is separated from 
Asata by five reigns, to which probably those of Salavuhana and Snma-varman 
are to be added, he can hardly have been a contemporary of Mahmud of Ghazni. 
Unfortunately the term “Turusba” is not only used to denote the Turks, but, 
like“Saka” and Yavana,” it designates any race of foreign invaders.'' Kalhana 
calls even the Scythian Kaniska a Turuska. It is quite po.ssible that the Turuskas 
defeated by Sahilla were merely foreign mercenaries employed by one of the 
neighbouring hill-chiefs. Kalhana’ speaks of Turuska centurions {Turusha-kda- 
dJilm) in the service of king Harsa of Kasmir, and of Turuska allies which the 
latter’s grandson Bhiksacara employed in an expedition against Sussala, wdio 
defeated them near Pune t^Paruotsa) in the month of Vailakha A.D. 1121. 

The praise bestowed on the donor himself is less elaborate than in the corre- 
sponding passage of Soma-varman’s grant. The high-fioAvn expressions used are 
partly identical. It will be seen that Soma-A'arman is the donor of the grant, but 
that the charter was issued after he had been succeeded by his brother Asata, in the 
first year of whose reign it is dated. 

The following passage (11. 13-15), in which the donor enumerates his officials 
and enjoins them to observe the grant, also occurs with certain modifications in 
the title-deed of Vidagdha (No. 15, 11. 6-11) and in that of Asata (No. 2G, 11. 7-lOj. 
In the next 6 lines (16-21) the situation of the granted lands is described. In each 
case we find the names of the district (Skt. mcntdala), of the village and of 
the previous landholder. In some cases a name is added Avhich apparently indicates 
the laud itself. In the grants of Yugakara (No. 14) and Vidagdha (No. 15) also 
the fields are designated by special names, according to a custom still })reA’alent in 
Chamba. The villages, which can nearly all be identified, are situated in the 
immediate neighbourhood of the capital and belong to three different mamjalas, the 
position of which can approximately he fixed from that of the Audages." 

Among the person.s who enjoyed the lauds at tlie time when the grant Avas 
made we find in the first place the Queen-mother, Ptardha. Prom the Avording of 
the title-deed {hkucyamdna i.e, 'blivjijamdna is the present participle of the passiA'e 
voice !) we may infer that she was still alive at the time of the donation and con- 
sequently had suiwived her husband, SalaAmhaua. Prom the DeAu-ri-kothi fountain 
inscription (No. 32) it is evident that the custom of satl prevailed among the noble 
families of Cliamba, but was not universally practised. Queen Pardha possessed 
a jdglr, indicated by the name of Kuloti. out of Avhich she granted four hhu of land, 
thus participating in the donation of her two sons. It will he seen in the sequel 

' Sajat, A'll 1149; tran,l. Stein, A^ol. I. p. 3.57, an I AUII 58-5, S3o, 919 and 923; tran^l. Stein, Vel. II. 
pp. 70 and 73. 

- On their position see above, pp. 11 f. 
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that slie was tlie founder of one of the two temples to which the grant was made. 
This accounts for her liberality. The position of Kuloti is uncertain, A charter 
of K.aja Samgram-varman, dated Sastra 22 (A.D. 1116) contains the name of a 
village called Kulodi, but without any particulars regarding its situation. In a 
eopper-jilate grant of Raja Balabhadra, dated Sastra 68, Vikrama 1619 (A.D, 1592) 
mention is made of Kulot cJJiaga, i.e. “precipice” near the village of Lakhali in the 
Saho pargana. 

The next landholder mentioned in our inscription is tlie cook {supaJicira) 
Surambhata. "We may safely assume that he was the cook of the royal household. 
Among the numerous grants of Kajii Balabhadra is one dated Vikrama 1697, Sastra 
16 (A.D, 1610/1) which records the donation of the village of Ktahmaro^ in the 
Saho parguna to the cook (piipaMriii) Visnu-sarman. I may add that up to the 
present day the Raja’s cook is a Brahmati. 

The land granted in the village of Vata was in the possession, not of an indivi- 
dual, but of the members of a committee {gosthlkcr from gostha). The term 
chonneraka, by which these goslhikas are indicated, I cannot explain. Possibly it 
denotes some locality. The next landholder, Vijjaula, is called Bhadravakasiya, 
i.e. a native of Bhadravakjisa, the modern Bhadtirvah. This hill-tract belongs at 
present to the Jammu-Ka^mir State. Among the remaining five landholders two 
bear the designation astaprahdrika. This word is not found in Sanskrit literature, 
but there can be little doubt that it denotes eight watchmen attached to the 
temple of Laksmi-Narayan, the chief sanctuary of Chamba. The word prahdHha 
is evidently derived from Skr. (Hindi pc/^r) meaning “ a watch of three 

hours.” The expression dopalir for “ noon” (literally “two watches,” i.e. six hours 
after 6 A.ai.) is well known. The word astapruTiuriku is not formed according to 
the rules of Sanskrit etymology. The correct vrchlhi form irom prahara would be 
prcihariJca. This is also borne out by the fact that its modern derivative is pdharl, 
a word used in Chamba to denote a ivatchman, either of a temple or some other 
building. It is synonymous with tlie Urdu Avord cavMdar (Anglo-indice cJioioki- 
dar). At present one pujcirl and four pdJtaris are attached to the temple of Laksmi- 
Narayan. In a charter of Balabhadra dated A^ikrama 1661 Sastra 83 (A.D. 1607) 
mention is made of these AA-atchmen as Sri-Xdrdgcoie de pdliari (1. 11), Professor 
Kielhorn has draAA;.n attention to tlie fact that here as well as in the concluding 
portion of the inscription the landholders ai-e sometimes not called by their own 
proper names, but described as the sons of their respective fathers. The same 
peculiarity may be noticed in Yugakara’s grant (No. 14). 

The total area of laud granted is stated to be 15 hliu. It is clear that hhii is a 
superficial measure divided into four bJiumcisakas. In the grants of ATdagdha 
(No. 15), Soma-varman (No. 21) and Asata (No. 26) also we find the area of the 
land expressed in hhd or hliumi. In that of Yugakara, on the other hand, the ex- 
tent of the granted land i.s expressed in a measure of capacity. — the pitaka (modern 
pird)— according to the usage of the Hills. We may compare with blm the English 
word “ acre ” which originally must have meaut “a field,” as appears from German 


* At present the village belongs to the temple of Laksnu-Narsy.in. 
- Cf. Up. Ind. Voi. I. p. 106. 
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Acker and Latin ager. As to tlie exact value of a hhii, I may note tliat the land, 
granted in Asata’s charter, which is stated to be 1 hhu 6 mdsakct, in other words 2^ 
hMi, has an area of 11 Idlirl or 42 acres, from which it would follow^ that 1 hhio 
corresponds with nearly oj Wins or nearly 17 acres. 

In addition to the 15 hhu of land detailed, the donor granted annually one 
Tihdri of grain from the store-house (kosthdgdra) of Bhadravarma, the modern 
Bhadram. This store-house was, no doubt, the building in which the revenue in 
kind was collected and would, therefore, correspond to the State KothI found at the 
head- quarters of each pargand, and used not only as a residence for the State 
officials, but until recent years also for the storage of the grain paid as revenue. 
The custom of paying revenue in kind has been abolished since A.D. 18J3, but the 
large wooden grain vessels called kuiijdl} may still be seen in many of the Kothis. 

Lines 21-24 contain particulars regarding the donees of Sonia-varman’s grant. 
It is to be regretted that, in the midst of his business-like statements, the author of 
the title-deed was suddenly seized with poetical inspiration, which circumstance has 
considerably impaired the lucidity of this passage. This much is clear that the 
total grant is divided into two very unequal portions. One portion consisting of 
only half a bhd is given to a Yisnu temple founded by order of the illustrious Pasata. 
Professor Kielhorn proposed to read Srl-Asata, but to this emendation there seem to 
me to be serious objections, though at first I felt inclined to adopt it. Pirst of all it 
will be seen that the aksarci pd, which was doubtful in Professor Kielhorn’s rub- 
bings, is quite distinct in the original. Supposing that the engraver had really sub- 
stituted pd for d, it can hardly be believed that such a mistake in a personal name 
would not have been corrected at the same time as other corrections were made. 
By reading >Srl-Asata, we should moreover have to assume that the author of the 
inscription had made a serious mistake in sanidhi by allowing the hiuti(,s to stand. 
Pinally we notice that Sri-Pasata is called mahdrdjcipiitra, so that he can hardly 
be identical with Asata, who was the ruling Baja at the time when the charter was 
issued. We shall, therefore, have to admit the existence of a Pasata, but it is im- 
possible to say in what relationship he stood to the donor. The Visqu temple 
founded by him seems to have disappeared. Judging from the smallness of the 
grant, it cannot have been a very important shrine. 

The remaining 14T hhu of land, together with the annual klid^d of grain, were 
bestowed on turn other temples, one of the Lord Hari {i.e. Visnu) founded by Laks- 
mana-varman and the other dedicated to Siva by Queen Bardha, apparently for the 
benefit of Salakara-varman. The first-mentioned shrine is undoubtedly the temple 
of Hari Bai near the Caugan Gate, which still enjoys part of the grant. Regarding 
its founder, Laksmana-varman, nothing is known, but we may assume that he was 
a member of the ruling house. In any case, it is very probable that the Hari Rai 
temple was built shortly before the grant was made. The tradition that it dates 
back to a period anterior to the foundation of Chamba by Sahilla will, therefore, 
have to be rejected. Professor Kielhorn is, no doubt, right in identifying Salakara- 
varman with Salavmhana-varman, the father of the donor. The fact that Rardhii 

Smaller vesbelo for stoiiog grain are called twi. They contain up to 20y>/fa of grain. On the Icdpil cf. above 

p. 136. 
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built a Siva temple in bis memory is conclusive proof that she did not become 
saf} after his deathd The temple in question is no longer extant. At least, none 
of the three chief Siva temples of Cliamba town — namely, Candargupt, Gauri- 
Sahkar and Trimukh — has any tiadltion regarding Salavahana and bis queen 
Rarcllia. In view of the above, Professor Kielhorn’s conjecture, that the two gods 
were woi shipped in the same temple and that this temple was probably that of 
Laksmi-Xarayan cannot be upheld. It is curious that at the present time Ilari Eai 
shares the grant with Campavati the eponymous goddess of Chamba. In what 
manner apart of the donation has become transferred to this temple, it is impossible 
to decide. 

Lines »24-27 contain four slokas of the usual tyiie, in which the sanctity of the 
donation is emphasized and its confiscation denounced as the blackest of crimes. 
In line 27 the date is given as the first year of the reign of Asata, the month of 
Yaisakha, the third tUhi of the bright fortnight, Friday. 

The Great'Eecordkeeper {malidksajyatalika) Kahnk.?., mentioned as *■ messenger ’* 
of the charter, is perhaps identical with the Eajacaka Krdiila, whose name occurs 
with the same designation and in the same lonnectioa at the end of Soma-varman’s 
plate (No. 24, 1, 25). In the same manner we find the names, Paituka and Paitala, 
nsecl to denote the same person in the Sarbau well inscrijitiou® in the Delhi Iluseum 
(Cat. No. E, 6\ The kdyasfhas, Sivapa and Manna, by whom the charter was 
written are mentioned again in line 32. Ihey were also the writers of Asata’s 
grant (No. 26, 1. 21). 

Alter the formula iti kihham which marks the end of the original document 
we find a few lines added in the llth year, evidently of Asata’s reign, tiie month 
of Bhadrapada, the 12th day of the bright fortnight. The name of the day of the 
week is lost except the initial s. This addition is written in a less earefui manner 
than the original grant and contains several mistakes, which to a certain extent 
obscure its meaning. It records a change in the original donation as regards the 
bhii of land in the village of Mangala (modern Mangla) in the Parakamata mcuicjala. 
It also records an additional grant of one hhu of land to a temple (it is not clear 
which), apparently for the special purpose of rewarding the services of the eight 
watchmen {astaprahdrika) above mentioned. In the right hand margin we find 
the signatures of both the original donor Soma-varman and of the ruling chief Eaja 
Asata. 


TEST. 


( 1- 3 ) II ^ranrj-fTz- 


1 A parellel instanos is the temple of Radlia-Krsna built in 1815 bj Rani Sanla, the widow of Raia J'C Sino-R 
who died in ISOS. C£. above p. 1, n. 3. ° 

Cf. Hjj.ItiJ. Vol. I. p. 05. 3 20 , 1 . 2, bas upaSamuti. 

I read first Ihukuti with Prof, Kielhorn. The ahuira hhru, however, occur,? in No. 13, 1. 9, in a diffcieiit form. 
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I ( 1 - 5 ) ^f^-^^^^!^)?:-^j 7 -^rri’?r?;-irr^?TT 5 T-^r 3 ?ri 3 j(ij)- 

w-ir?Tr^^ I ^JTT-iTT-vrnrr^iwr^^-g^c^-f^g^-w^-f^srra-virCirOfisriT; 

( 1 . 6 ) 3 T-¥frjr-^frr 3 (fu)?r-jT?-Trsj-^a^ ^?g^^;-^^Tf^-^^Tr^-■qi^^-^f^;-' 5 ^^^^R'- 
Tpfff^-I^€•■w-^IT^T^-vrIT^^T^^i?:Tf»^^ff^?^■-f^r^[5^^-^I^^^-( l- 7 )Tj?:Kr?:r*'?fT?:-^Rw^T-f«'siT' 
cr^T^-ffrf%fr-firfe?^-iTf^crra-g»i-?T3Ttv^)-^r^^r-^ffT-^?:w?r-Fr?r-^^iTmT- 
3T??f f?ri:f?TaT- ' 1 . 8 )jr-afT2ff^raTirr^^-iTr*^^-frq‘r?T-^m-^Tfw^!?i4^g’[5f-^sR:rr-^m^- 
«J€r'-f€(f 3 j)fw- 5 ii 4 -if^f%TTf^-w^-iTftit: 1 - 9 ) 

(^T)W^=^T-9T5^-^Tm-t^-IT<^TRHTT'5n5T5?r-HTJTT^eI-I5frT?:-’?fi^:f^-JTff?^:€JT«:-^¥^-^f%' 

(1. 10 ) FnW^lT|f-fiT3STlHW'JT2'tl3f«WT(’fr)^UT?:-IT5TW»?r 1 ^T(?fr)WW- 

i f^*T^ 1 - H ) f^T?:^?T-fg^r- 

f^er-f^JT^-JJW-irnrT^f -( 1 . 12 ) (^)n:fT ^frl: ^?;fWfrT^- 

TT?:JTHfrn:fir-rrfn:rfr>^^^ST- 

(1. 13 ) ^?:^^vrfR^-^T^^?:T^Tf^■^:T^-^?:i^^^:-^"^^T^r- 

?TmT-^^x I fsT^tir^R; ?:r3r-?:T3rTST^-TT3U^^Tj- (1. li ) ?Tr«r-?:T5TT(^) 

nTH^Tf%-5!?rq-?t^ TTfTT^TXTJT^jg g-JIT 

^5jT^wT5T-wi=^)^r-( 1. 16 ) ?TtJt' mr55T^-ii»!f^-i;rffTWT-TT^i?:T=r|--^-?:s^t^r ^^(^)- 

rr^r ^crgRTT-i?:nT2:-%rn(cr?Try»ftc[ i ct^tt 

(1. 17 ) miT^-ifT'fe^-%rrT(rf?Tr)^ci; ?^r?T--?5f fTzrr ?rrw^r^-TTW*^-^ffT^¥- 

1 rfm (, 1 . IS ) Vr ? W € irT -% rrr ^- 

?r?TT rr^ri#^ f%?T\aTCTfTft^- 

J c- 

8 ^ ^ ( 1 . 20 ) ^ ^ I €?:Tf § 8 > 1 ; i 

T?:# ijg (5ri^f^)-iTr=Ei?:-iili'ff ¥*fwT- 

tif^^‘- ( 1 . 21 ! ^^- 3 iT^rf 2 :^r-wwr?:rw-f%^T?Tt^fr cisrr 

' Prof. KielLorn reads ddra. - TLe al-sani raa is written beloW' the line. 

^ Perhaps -vemia- ■* The aksara la is written above the line. 

= Prof. Kielhorn reads [claAndika-ddnda\_p~\ asi(Sijl'C'. 

•’ The word Tcsatripa is written below the line. 

' Prof. Kielliorn proposes to read cchatrdhhoge and compares the expression chutrahluihrja “ interreijimm ” 
InJ. Ant. Vol. A'lll, p. 214, 1. 7. 

® Prof. Kielhorn remarks that -J evi-hlai.jyamdiia- would be more correct. 

® Prof. Kielhorn reads Bdmajjeya. Cf. however the aksaya -Tica in iha Devi-ri-kbihi inscription Xo. 32 1'. 13 
and 15. 

In 11. 21 and 29 tlie name is written Pdrakamata. 

“ Prof. Kielliorn reads : pjiaullekdydm Lidthukasuta-. In 1. 21 the name is undonbtedh’ Luttlaikn, 

*-' Prof. Kielhorn reads sakliila{m] y/akhilam. Cf. however insor. Xo. 24, !. 21. In Xo. 15, I 17, we have iii.-.tead 
nakJiilapolacyd. 

■2 0 
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^ ?i^i<qTOiTT2:-W^-^T^ira- 

1. 22 ) ??TiTT3i-H^-'^-m^3:^t€t^^irrfrsTfufr-wwf%’^% 

^?nrfTT^ Tfir irf^crTf^fi nT^srC^s?!)"^ is m ^ K 23) 

Wf RfT^fT II i^t) 

f3!^-if^T’!rrul?n 5i-(l. 24) [i*] t55rrf^^?:-«1%f-wf%- 

?r1^T ^frrrr^i^iT 5r^^%>l=sra?nJT ii riwr ^ ^T^-wftrnr 

[ll*] 51 X (1. 25) f%^tlffTW%cT [r] riwr=? 

fm ?n II tfT^STTcUTJfr '5??TX UT^^TflTW cTU: [i*] xn^TKniw^ 

aRk^’fr II ^551^51 ( 1- 26 ) ’1511 ^*TT5€rT^^ g ¥Tftcn 1 'f?;3t?T(m) =rr5;5f5fr- 

(cl)^ II ?I^T^T5TT(JIT^Tt'! ^(=gT)^^^-'S[m?I ^ I ^I^T ^Tfz* 

TT^^ST ( 1- 27 ) 5T 11 IIWl|?TT5T-^^T’JI-f^5I-?;T5i 

xr^IW l3IT^-1%fI-f^(^)^5n3lf iTlciifw^ wf^- (1. 28) cTW [ll*] 

M^slflfll^’ ^T’»!T^T5l^*f^^-rr^l«}TTf" II ifrT SSHJI [l*] 

H5i;j:fq [l*] (1. 29 ) f^%5T-mT^JTZ:-JT^^ »JW^^-^T-(’^)g4T 

( 1. 30) s 

%^i5fr: ^(h^:?) U HT5ir^-^-f?r — — — — — (1. 31) — 

^ \ i(i) ^ iTffTcr(irT)f^m I mf (f5^)%fi- 

mr(t)w tng5f[gfrji ] (1. 32 ) [f^Jf^ri i(ii) 

[;*] II [ii*] 

TRANSLATION. 

Reverence to Siva. Victorious is the Cause of the world, the Self-existent 
(Brahma). Victorious is the son of the Destroyer of castles (Krsna), the Enemy 
of lilura. Victorious is he, whose body is held hy the Mountain-daughter (Dursa), 
he who removes distress and danger — Hara the god. Victorious is she who saves 
mankind from misfortune — Bharani (Durga). Victorious is he who with his splen- 
dour has pervaded the universe, the Foe of the castles (Siva). Victorious also is 
the Elephant-faced one— he by whose favour the wdiole calamity of a host of 
obstacles ceases (Ganesa). 

(L. 3.) From his residence at the glorious Canpaka, the highly devout [king 
Soma-varman] who is an ornament of the spotless house of the illustrious Sahilla, 
of divine descent — that great jewel adorning the race of Musana® — who (Sahilla) 

1 See above p. 191. - Bead vyalil:ra-,net. 

^ Prof. Kielhorn read.- The first however, is undoubtedly tri in which stands for r as 

in trina (No. 24, 1. 21). 

’ Prof. Kielhorn divides this compound : Siva-Famcomal/ii/dm. Cf. however, ^anna-Fevaiidtmaja-Sh'Cfpd- 
hliydm in No. 26, 1. 21. 

= Savat'tnil'asvidndm in Prof. Kielhorn’s transcript. 

® Another alternative is to read para-sumvat as Prof. Kielhorn conjectures. 

^ Prof. Kielhorn has -3IantriJiU, 

^ See note 4. 


’ See p. 186, note 1. 
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iras a fresh rain-cloud to extinguish iu a moment tlie mighty blazing fire of 
the Kira forces, fanned, as by the -wind, by the Lord of Durgara, assisted by the 
Saumatikas, whose camp ivas manifestly crushed by the fearful frown produced on 
the slope of his (Sahilla’s) forehead ; whose (Sahilla’s) alliance was humbly sought 
by the ruler of Trigarta, subdued by force; wlio (Sahilla) was asked the favour of 
bestowing royalty in return of services by his kinsman, the Lord of Kuluta, anxious 
to render him homage ; who (Sahilla) by the weight of battle had broken, like a 
wide-spreading tree, the large force of the Turuskas, on whom wounds had been 
inflicted ; who (Sahilla) had the fortunate name of Karivarsa (Elephant-rain), on 
account of the continuous and stable generation of his posterity joyfully granted 
by the Lord Bhaskara (the Sun-god), whose mind was contented with gladness bv 
the gift of a multitude of elephants, whose flat cheeks were covered by a swarm 
of bees attracted by the scent of the rut-secretion, and which were bestowed^ in 
Kuruksetra at the time of an eclipse ; who (Sahilla) has made the circuit of the 
seven worlds fragrant by his fame [painted] with the ink-brushes, which were the 
mouths of ail the princes assembled (at Karuksetral on that occasion (the solar 
eclipse) ; who (Sahilla), by his unequalled kindness and compassion combined with 
unsurpassed bravery, generosity, and unfathomable profoundness, has impaired 
the fame of Jamadagni’s son (Parasurama), Sibi, Karna, Yudhisthira and such-like 
heroes ; by looking upon whose (Sahilia’s) lovely presence the eyes of the world have 
been made fruitful ; whose (Sahilla’s) wudespread greatness brilliant with matchless 
and universal effulgence tvas renowned like [that of] the lord, the illustrious Sudra- 
ka-svamin“ of divine descent ; who (Sahilla) by his fury iu setting in array a thousand 
battles had acquired such names as Sabasahka (Marked by rashness), Nis'saftka- 
malla (the dauntless Wrestler) and Matamata-simha (the roaring ? Lion). 

(L. 11.) [King Soma-varmanj who delights in passing his time in attaining 
faultless knowledge ; whose mind is perfumed by the fragrance of every science ; 
the royal swan of the only lake of discrimination ; whose form is adorned with an 
innumerable number of spotless virtues ; whose fame is strewn over the dwellings of 
the three worlds ; he who reverently remembers the supreme prince, the king of 
kings, the supreme lord, the illustrious Salavahana of divine descent and was born 
from the womb of the supreme princess, the queen, the illustrious liardha of divine 
descent, even as the Moon was born from the Milk-ocean; he, the supreme prince, 
the king of kings, the supreme lord, the illustiaous Soma-varman’ of divine descent, 
the prosperous one, 

(L. 13.) enjoins on all the officials, every- raja, rand, royal minister, rdjput, 
those appointed and commissioned of [the Kaja’s] attendants (?), every data, 
gamdgamika, abUtvaramdna, Khasa, Knlika, superintendent of customs (r), superin- 
tendent of forests (?), sword-guard (?), tarapatl, those belonging to the expeditionary 
force (?), every “ thief-catcher,” “rod-bearer,” “ rod-and-rope-bearer,” hrdJirnana, 
I'mtriya, vaisya, sudra, and all others, that constitute the eighteen elements of the 
State and the neighbouring country people : 


^ I irausliite according to the proposed emendation •stf.iti/crjjitu'- insiead of sutnarthitu^. 
- See above, p. ISO, n, 3. 
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(L. 15.) Be it known unto you, that within the domain uoder our sway in the 
Bantiula district there are four hhumi of land belonging to Kuloti, enjoyed hy 
tiie queen, the illustriou< llirdha of divine descent, and at Mungala two hhiirni 
belongimt to tl;C cook Surambhata, and at Tiita there are two hhmnl belonging to 
the Qhonneralca-rjo-sthiku, and in the Tfivasaka district at Bhadravarma tliere wfis 
one hha held by V^ijjfiula of Bhadravah, and at Saraliula there was one him 
held by Biiatta \'asanta, and at Dluily-aka two hhumi in Lartuka which belong 
to the u'atchman the son of Denna, and in the same village two hliu in Jaudhaka, 
lieloiiitimt to the second vatchman, the son of Btimahjaya, and in tlie Paiakarnata 
distiicc at Ifaiia'ala in Bliaullika two hhumu-saha belonging to the son of Lutthuka 
and two hhuma-yuka belonaimr to the son of lluriii taka, both together making one 
hha. In fmares ; of Kuloti t hhu, at lluhgala 2 hhu, at Vata 2 hhii, at Bliadra- 
varma 1 hhii, at Saraliula 1 hhu, at Bhalyaka 1 hhu, at liahgala 1 hhu, thus 15 
i/td, thus on the pi cvioiisly established terms of occupancy, as far as tlieir limits, 
grass, ara/dim' and pa'tiire-aronnd, with fallow land large and small, with ingress 
aiidegiess, with fruit-trees and water, together with houses, kitchen-gardens, 
orchards, and resting-places ; also from the srorehouse of Bhadravarma aunuaily 
one hhdrl of grain, in iiguro 1 khu. of grain. Out of these [lands] the two 
bhumu-suka of the son of Lutthuka on the road to Mnhgala in Parakamata are 
hestowed as an aijrahdi'u on the Lord I'isnii, founded here by order of the illustrious 
Pfisata the son of the Muhurajil. The remaining 1-t hhu 2 rud. and 1 him. of 
gr.'iin are granted liy me for as long as moon and sun shall endure, uncurtailable. 
iiuilieuablo, unopposed, as an agrahura by a formal libation of water, 

(ij. 2M.) to the Lord Ifari (Yi.suu) who is renowned by the auspicious name of 
the iilastrious Laksmaua-varman, and to Siva who, praised with music, ha.s blessed 
the illustriou.s Saldkara-vannaii atid has lieen established hy tlie illustrious queen 
Piardha, wIiom' mind pos^issiul liiglie.'t devotion to him. Let then all people 
a]) prove it. 

i^L. 21.1 And this has lieen spoken by Vya.sa : “Whosoever of this wide-spread 
race may be king, I enjoin on him not to transgress |thisj order. By [its] obser- 
vance the highest religious merit, by [its] observance the highest ascetic merit, 
hy [its] oliscrvaucc the highest sovereignty [will lie attained] ; [its] observance is 
therefore very important. The land which is unlawfully confiscated or unlawfully 
caused to he conliscatcd consumes up to the seventh generation of him who eon- 
riscates it and of him who causes it to be contiscared. He who takes away the land 
is not cleansed by [the digging of] a thousand tanks, by a liuudred horse-oblations 
and by a uift of ten million cows. ” 

(L. 27'. In the increasing, fortunate reign of victory, in the first year of the 
illustrious Asata of divine descent, on the third day of the bright fortnight of [the 
month of I Vaisakba, on Priday has this plate been presented. The messenser on this 
occasion wa- the Great- PLCcordkoeper, the illustrious Kahuka. This was written bv 
the writers of legal documents, Sivapa and Manna. May it be blessed ! 

(L. 2S.I Here again is written that, in exchang? for the four hliumdmha of 
Maiigala in Parakamata, four, in figures 4, hMmdmha, belonging to the sons of 
Savayika, are given as an agrahdra in ajiiiortionment (?) to the two gods. In the 
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year 11 , [the month o)'] Bhadiapaiia, tlie l)riuht tormiLtlil, r’lc hn ar liav 12 . . . 

One, ill li^Mire' 1, hlti( bi'lorm'imj M the <on of llattika. :lie 
g-randsoii of Malieiidraka. in Glrilahatn, situated in the Paniliiha liistrici. is iiTaiUrd 
for the serviei' of tlie watehmer. in the same lenifile. I'o he i'hs,')-\a'd in tlio 
ftreviously deserihed manner. 

(I,. o2d AVritteu iiy tiu* same Sivapa and i\[anna. ()\\ii s'^n-iuaniial of -if 
illnstrioiis S.inia-\ arman of divine descenl. (lun si^n-!llan na 1 of ilie iilnsi!:. m 
Asata of divine descent. 

Xu. r(j.~-TiLrx i)irr copiMiK-PLA ri-: ixsCMirpTi. ?x ui- a<ata. 

(l’n\!'i; X\\ I). ^ 

This ill-: m of Raja Asaia eame to iny n>)ti<'e in tlie -.mnnier i,i' !',;,|0 
preiiniiuard y edir<d hy nie wiili tlnmiiher I'onr Cliandia e ipner-p'ate iuscria; ion-- •.! 
the pic-Ariihainuiadan |)eriul.‘ It helonifs to a iSralinri ii o; tin' naiim oa' i. > 

lives in the villaee of T'lnnillur at the liead of ilie |[d valley in tlo’ I iol-t i n lh\ i 
narymul. It i. dunljrful •■vlielher tlie lands imw held hy tlu' owner of tie' nl.io- 
are tho.se deserihed in tlie ehai ter. On .a vAii to the spoi ! eoald not identify a \ 
of the lofnlilii's mentioned in eunneetion with the (ionatiou. lies* hinds aia' .> 
lonyer reoarde-l as a .s-dsYo/, :is tlie owner has to piy i lie ordinary revenue, i; s 
a curirais cirennistanec that .Ttisu claims to htdon^- to tlie R.h.ar iilv.a ja ij(ilrn. vheri i- 
the oriitiiail donee was a iiraliman of the Katyapa po//--/, .so th at ii may rielitl.s 
doubted wh“riier he is a desccudant of the laiti.n-. Th'i plan* is now presm-v al in ■ 
Cliamha State iMuseum (Cat. Xo. 15, (5). 

The eopper-plate on wliich .\s;;la's irratit is eiie-raved nie.asiires hV' in hei.m 
and 131" in widtli, iindiidiny a short hainile to the ]iro];e!’ rinhl. 1 1. is pierc'd 
with a routi'i hole wliich is in-ohahiy nunaiit to hany tim piaie on the wail. !r i,a\ 
he noticed here that none of the copper- plates fontid in C'lamha are pro\ idi d w ifii .a 
seal. The iiiscrijition consists o!' 21 lines, hesid<-s the siyntiture td' t lie dc^nor u lifn 
in the proper riylit margin. Tiie avertiye size of lim h-tt.ers is from to i". 

Tlie inscription is euyitived uit'i nreat etirc and tin- Ictteiiny is disd'o-; 
throuyhont. Yet the inuuher of hliinders is very ecnisiderahle. I’liey e'Hisist nios; iy 
of the su])stitut ion of e/ryz/zvos- closidy rcsemiiliny tlie i'.iendial f,m,-s. .Such niista!,' - 
are: i:iju[)n(i i.l. 1 ) for ry'pUi, s'/uv/ A. '■'>} im- z/ez-e, (j>i pnijit nnh'i 'I. s, fro- {jtruf'- 
finrnih'<'(, hLU c I'l'n^nna (1. 9; foi- hhUvn i-ii m<~i ao- sn nlni'il.d (I. Do for \'i t'JI.'iLii. 
SO pnj'inpciyutl (1, 10' ior so lOjljdajxi.iio ! > . yo,l]i,i i !. ]()! loryo///d. ItiJjlin i j. ] 1 no' 

V-hho, secofo. fl. loj fur fjOfora. rtniii>^otii-'\\. Pz-Il) lor i:n im s jx' i n- . pO! ft m' t 
Ynorarno fl. 10) for pjolx lu'd- po >'</ ixo. x A. 10) lor co. (jaijouas A td) ior z/zov' ev, (O'o 
(1. 21' for dUto. Visorcjo toriinal s ami om'SKoro iia'.m hf on munt’-ii in / ■/ 

dltoxi il. lOi ; unusvdro in co no psot y-o dnlxi ■ 1!. 12>-lli. The too-str'do,- has heoji 
left out in 5z/rr^/’=?'Yzz/?v7z/./n7zn’/’ id. 16) and t'le str-.ke m -,Si co pidih ipt ,ti A 21;. 
We may perhaps assume that tlie enyraver ha; t'> execute the {date trem an in- 
distinct cojty which would account for so yreat. a i.unih'er ot blunders. 1\ fen 
compariny this grant with ti.e previous one (Xo. 2.1), \vz; notice that in the iticsej;: 

' A B. -I ffjr y.j, •,'Ct !'■ ; w.'ii V. 
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case the -writing is much more cursive. This is especially noticeable in the shape o 
ja. The short i stroke used in this inscription deserves special notice. 

llistakes of a different kind are those resulting from an imperfect knowledge 
of Sanskrit on the part of the author of the inscription. They are on the whole 
similar in nature to those noticed in the other four grants of the pre-Muhammadan 
period. Samclhi rules are generally treated with great levity. Thus we find 
vivardhita akalauJcah (1. 6), sarvcaineve (1. 7), eaurodharanika (1. 91, vrksa-drdma 
(1. Ill and mjrcihdrat-ce iti (1. 16). Interchange of sibilants is found in kusali 
(1. 71 for kiiscdi, sctsy cimdna (1. Ill for susyamdna, Yyciia (1, 19) for Vydsa. In 
jala-hilnka (1. 15) su has been substituted for cio. We find ri instead of r in tj'im- 
(1. 131 and ,/? instead of ii in Dhcumujaya fl. 131. In kliandaraksa (1. 9) and 
vlrajdtrika (1. 9l Ave notice the influence of the A'ernacular words kliandd (from 
Skr. khadga) and jdtrd (from Skr. ydtrd). 

The charter opens with a stanza in the Mdlini metre, the same as is found 
at the beginning of the previous grant (No. 25, 11. 2=3). IVe notice that tipasamaU 
has been substituted for 'iiparaniaU. The eulogy of the donor (11. 2-6) is partly 
identical uith the corresponding passage in Soma-varman’s grant (No. 21, 11. 
11-18), but less extensive. The following portion (11. 7-10) in which the officials 
are enumerated who will have to observe the Raja’s grant, agrees closely with the 
list of officials found in the cliarters of Vidagdha (No. 15, 11. 6-11) and in that 
of Soma-varman and Asata (No. 25, 11. 13-151, 

The Bhattara mandala in which the granted lands are said to be situated, 
corresponds perhaps with the Hol-Gudhyal pargand. The other localities, called 
Dalima and Vanjillika (1. 121, I have not been able to identify. They are 2 n'obably 
fields ; it will be noticed that no village is mentioned. As usual in these charters, 
the lands !<re indicated by the names of the last holders. The name of the douee, 
Maca the son of Furnaraja and grandson of Dhananjaya is found in line 15. In 
lines 19-20 one Hoka is quoted from Vyasa in corroboration of the grant. The date 
is the 5th year of the reign of Asata. The messenger is the Recordkeeper Bhu- 
vana-pala, and the writers are the kdyasthas Manna and ^ivapa (here called the son 
of Devapa) — the same whose names we have twice met with in the grant of Soma- 
varman and Asata (No. 25, 11. 28 and 32), 

t 

TEXT. 

^ Refill ^^fcT 5gT5(H)'-fw^XHMf?: :[l*] 

i. 6) (5^) 

7) ¥gtrnT?TT5[ ^wt%(^)w 


Apparently 2 'nci or ^jvj was written first, and coriectej into pta. 
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TT5r-TT5ITST^-TTmg^-?J-(l. 8)wTTrT^-mmW-=^f%^-1%Z-ai5-?J^^n^-TTfT- 

(fei)^-mftiT^-?i^?:'g--rr?:a1%-g\?;giT(?n)f%^-’ft€tw(i')Tf%^-^-(l. 10) fw^-^w^T- 
■f%^Tf^??T^T^7T-tTli<5IT^iTT(^r) ^WT5?rm(m)=5rT^ni^^ ^C:*] ’Er(^)f%f%fTJT 
{ 1. 11 )HT(3IT)^?IT5I-^(=5)^T4q>TI 

%m^cT ( 1. 12 ) ^Tf%TT-^c^-»j5^T cr(3)vrrwi^^ 

TH ^ xjg q^-( 1. 13 ) 4^f%-17JTT%5T ^-€t*TT-f%((3;)’!r-’Tm^ (»T55rf^)--^T(m)^T-q^- 
5fiT (5^) ^“gfi3:^(^)'(l. iJi) (^) ^-f^*fjT-n%ij »a:=?-^T^rf3^Tfe- 

i^-’?rTTm-f%^T?T fT^-( 1. 15 ) 4-^f%fr ’ST’nC^'i^^-irr^a- 

ij5?:T^-'q^Tir (1. lO) ^3^-f^f^-fem-?T»T- 

^frT TTmtrTf^(rr) I €W(l)^iifT-1%nsra 17) g^rsfiogjT 

^ is) 

’?i^^5r5Tr-rn^?-3iTHiT-TiTJTT^r^^g ?iwg-%e ^ (1. 19) 

^5IT I (^)- gpfTTT¥ I qram3T(cCT)TITT ’tfH X tfT^^TcCT?:?! fTq; 

Tn^-(1. 20) ;TFiT?:fI^JTf !1 IT^’ilsTTST-^^T’ir-f^SRI-TT^ ^WcT <i 

\X (1- 21) ^(^)<Tt ^?:»ir- 

[ 11" 1 

[il*] 


TRANSLATION. 

Victorious is she who saves mankind from misfortune — Bhavani (Durgii). 
Victorious is he who with his splendour has pervaded the universe, the Foe of the 
castles (Siva). Victorious also is the Elephant-faced one— he by whose favour the 
whole calamity of a host of obstacles ceases (Gauesa). 

(L. 2.) From his residence at the glorious Canpaka, the highly devout [king 
Asata] who takes delight in the worship of the deities, the twice-born (the 
Brahmans) and the spiritual preceptors ; the friend of the distressed, the blind, the 
needy and the unprotected ; whose form is adorned with an innumerable number of 
virtues ; the only abode of discrimination ; who, by the effulgence of his glory, 
bright like the multitudinous beams of the Hare-holder ri^e Moon) has illumined 
all regions ; the only ornament of the race of Musana who reverently remembers 
the supreme prince, the king of kings, the supreme lord, the illustrious Salavahana, 
of divine descent, and was reared by that other Ocean — the womb of the supreme 
princess, the queen, the illustrious Rardha of divine descent, but was without 
spot.® 

^ No. 25, 1. 14 has sanniyu'kta'ka. 

- No. 25, 1. 14, has k/iadgaraksa which is prooahiy the correct reading. In No. 15, 1. S, we aisO iind Ihcnilurulsa. 

^ The originalhas Yakjillikd, but I presume that the k in the second itksara ha.s been substituted for h to 
it bears a great resemblance. Cf. Dhancuijaya (1. lo). 

■* I translate according to the proposed emendation. If we read “Pausna,” the rendering will be ■' the only 
ornament cf the Solar race.” 

° Here, as in the other grants, the donor is likened to the Moon born from the Miilt -ocean, but in the picsc-nt 
instance it is added that, unlike the Moon, lie was spotless. Cf. above. No. 13, veise 5. 
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1 L. 6.) He, the supreme prince, the of hing^, tlie supreme lord, the 

illustrious Asata, of divine desceut, the prosperous one, enjoins on all the officials 
concerned-- every raja, rdau, raj pat, royal minister, hrdhmana, lisatriya, raikija, 
sd.dra, chief-justice, those appointed and commissioned of [the Raja’s] attendants (?), 
every data, gamdganiika, ahhitvaranidua, Khasa, Ivulika, superintendent of 
customs \^r), superintendent of forests (^?1, sword-guard jr), tarapali, those belonging 
to the espieditionary force(P), every “thief-catcher,” “rod-hearer,’’ “ rod-and-rope- 
bearer,” and all others that constitute the eighteen elements of the State 

(L. 10.) Be it known unto you that within the domain under our sway, in the 
Ehattara district there is one hhii of land belonging to Dalima which has been 
enjoyed by Hddhara, the son of Canna, and six bhumi-mdsaka of Vahjillika, to- 
gether in figures 1 bhu 0 md. ['this laud], on the terms of its previous occupancy, 
as far as its limits, grass, grazing and pasture-ground, with fallow-land large and 
small, with fruit-trees and water, with ingress and egress, with liouses, kitchen- 
gardens and so on, trees, gardens and resting. places together with all that is attached 
to it, has been granted as an agralidra to the Brahman Maca, the son of Pnrnaraja, 
the grandson of Hhanahjaya of tlie liouse of Kasyapa, after a formal libation of a 
handful of water, for as long a time as the sun, the moon and the earch shall endure. 
This grant is to he observed hy all the above-named royal officers, to be enjoyed by 
the succession of his sons and sons’ sons, inalienable, uncurtailable, unobstr acted. 
Let no liindrance whatever he caused [to him]. Let him, on the authority of the 
copper-charter, issued by us, live and make [others] to live, enjoy and make 
[others] to enjoy. Let him act as he pleases. Let no one offer obstruction. 

^L. 19.) Lor thus has Vyasa, the Sage, spoken : “ By the observance [of this 

grant] the highest religious merit, by [its] observance the highest asceric merit, iiy 
[its] observance tlie highest iieaven [will he attained] ; [its] observance, therefore, 
is very important. 

(L. 20.) In the increasing, fortunate reign of victory ; in the year 5 [the 
month of] Sravana, the bright fortnight, the lunar day 15. The messenger on this 
occasion was the Recordkeeper, the illustrious Bhuvana-prila. Tins was written by 
the writers of legal documents Manna and Sivapa, the son of Devapa. 

Own sign-manual of the illustrious Asata of divine descent. 

jS'o. 27.-S1YA ^OU^’TAIN INSCRIPTION OP THE FIRST YEAR OP 
ASATA — (Plates XXIII and XXVIl ) 

The carved fountain-slab on which this inscription occurs came to light in the 
summer of 1908. It was found at a locality known by the name of Siya and situated 
on the ridge above Loh-Tikri beyond Bhariira and at a distance of some 8 miles from 
the Kothi. Siya consists of a few houses which are only^ inhabited in summer by 
cowherds, who graze their cattle on the rich pastures of the Siya Dhar. The place is 
believed to have been the seat of a Rana,^ hut this is not borne out by the ii!serif)tion. 
At the time of its discovery, the stone was almost entirely buried. It measures 3' 
in height, and 6" in width, and is beautifully preserved. 


Cf. above p. 113. 
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llie centre of the carved surface is occupied l)y the squatting figure of Varuna^ 
the god of the waters, to whom the stone was dedicnted. He holds a cohra (?) in 
his right, and a full-blown lotus-flower in his left hand. Beneath him we notice 
the well-known decorative device of a pair of birds with interlaced necks. For 
the rest, the upper portion of the slab is carved with four horizontal bands of scroll- 
w^ork, and the lower portion with panels containing eight-petalled lotus-rosettes and 
other ornaments. The spout opening is also enclosed within a border of ornamental 
carving and the whole is surrounded by a double serpent border. 

The inscription is cut on two elongated panels, measuring 2' in width and 4<V 
in height, which are placed beneath the lowermost horizontal hand of scrollwork. 
Each of the panels contains three lines of writing. The letters are in the average 
from f" to 1 " high. The lettering is clearly engraved and well preserved, so that 
there can he little doubt about the reading except in the case of a few akmras which 
present an uncommon appearance. The aksaras ca, dha, and va {ha) are very 
similar to each other. 

It should he noted that the tailed foim of the cerebral n appears here for the 
first time. We notice also the looped r and the rv, with its vowel mark attached to 
the top-stroke. Medial e is exjn-essed ten times by the pfsthanidtra and seven times 
by the superscribed sign. Medial o in lokesu (read lokesu 1. 5) is hardly distinguish- 
able from medial e. The language of the inscription, except in the first two lines, 
is hopelessly incorrect, so that it is sometimes dilficult to guess the sense concealed 
in these barbarous forms. A comparison with other fountain-inscriptions has enabled 
us to establish the meaning in most cases. 

The inscription records that a fountain slab was erected by Ranasiha and 
Dhanasiha, the sons of Maca,^ the son of the Bhatt Rndra for the sake of the future 
bliss of their brother Canika. This name occurs also in the Loh-Tikri inscription 
(No. 29), and possibly indicates in both cases the same person. The two stones were 
found at a few miles distance from each other and the founders of both belong to the 
caste of the Bhatts. The date also would agree, as the Loh-Tikri stone was erected 
for the sake of the son of Canika, in the reign of Jasata who succeeded Asata in 
A.T). 1005-G. But the names of the relatives differ. It seems more plausible to 
identify Ehaiiasiha Avith an individual of the same name mentioned on the Srya- 
Hudhar fountain stone, which was discovered not far from that of Siya. He belonged 
also to a Bhatt family and is called the grandson of Ludrauka which may quite well 
be another form for the name Rndra. The names Ludrau, (of which Ludrauka is 
the sanskritised form), and Ludru are still used in Chamba. Evidently they are 
connected with Sanskrit Rudra. In the Salhi fountain inscription (No. 33) the 
name Lndra-pala is found which undoubtedly stands for Rudra-pala. 

The second half of the epigraph contains a stanza, which occurs in other foun- 
tain inscriptions in the same corrupt form, followed by a half-verse which appears 
to he a quotation from a dialogue between Siva and Parvati. 

The most important part of the inscription is the date — the first year of the 
reign of Asata, Magha sii ti 13, Monday, the lunar mansion Ardra. I have pointed 
out in the introductory part of the present work (p. 73) that only in two cases within 


^ The personal name Maca occurs also as that of the grantee in Asata’s copper-platc grant (No. 26, 1. 1 5). 
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the perioil from 1060 to 10S8 does Magha hi ti 13 fall on a 'Monday and in con- 
junction ■'.vith the naTisatra mentioned in the inscription. The corresponding 
Christian date could, therefore, be either the 13th January 1071 or the 10th January 
1077. Unfortunately the data provided by the copper-plate grant, Xo. 25, rvhich is 
likewise dated in the first year of Asata’s reign, do not tally with the assumption that 
either A.U. 1073-1 or 1076-7 could be the year of his accession. It seems that in 
one of the two inscriptions the date is wrongly noted. The years to which the data 
of the copper-plate grant can he applied are A.D. 1071-2 and A.D. 1080-1 s ) that in 
any case it is highly' probable that the year of Asata’s accession lies between 1070 
and 1080. 

TEXT. 

n xn:tTVTiT?:2E-w?T?:5fTTi??:T^- ( 1. 2 ) 

\ ^ ^TTtTfrfJTm Wf^?T3taT-TtT=^-(l. 3) 

^af-^TTjf HcqTJJfTlf ^-(1. m- 

fq^TT ^ (1. 5; ^ fPT ^ =q q^’irrinf fqf fq^cm 

T-( 1. 6 ) tfcT ^ 

COREECTEU HEADING. 

^TfqrT vr?-^^T^3T-37T=q- ( h 3 ) 

€tiuqt^[»5rrqm?qf ^qfri-=qfg^«3t ^-( 1. 1 ^ ^R-»Tg-^fr?rTigt 

^fqcT: II 5T q" (1. Ol q^wr<qT!gq; | g fq^rl; n 

Tfq ’qt 5frftqTgqTc[ II Tur ii 

TRANSLATION. 

Hail ! In the reign of the supreme prince, the king of kings, the supreme lord, 
the illnstrious Asata of divine descent, in the year 1, [the month ofj Magha, the 
bright fortnight, the Inuar day' 13, on Monday, at [the conjunction of the moon 
with] the lunar mansiou Ardra has this fountain-stone (lit. Varuaa) been erected by 
Ranasiha and Dbanasiha, tire two sons of Maca, the son of Bhatta Eudra, fearing with 
the fear of existence, in order to open the nay' to heaven for their brother Canika. 

No higher god than Varuna, no higher gain of penitence, no higher shrine than 
Varuna is heard of'in the Universe. Therefore, in truth, Oh great Gauri, he finds 
the end of human birth. 

Thus may it be a blessing to all I 

No. 28.~-LUJ POUNTAIN INSCRIPTION OP THE FIRST YEAR OP 
J ASATA : S ASTRA [lljSl (A.D. 1105-6). 

(Plates XXTII and XXVIII.) 

The hamlet of Luj is situated in Piihgi, H miles north of west from Dharvas 
(map Darvas) and at a short distance from the Padar border. Below the villa oe 

^ The first uhaara might be read ca, hit or ra. 

- The Rvikhh'S tvcnevzm perhaps stand for teaaira “ even therefore ” or for Imnsuaiva “ even by him.” In the 
latter case, we should have the singular iiisiead of the dual. 
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is a place knoiyn as Dhadya -wliicli is little frequented owing to the popular belief 
that it is haunted hy the uinter witch {S2( kl Buclhl lir. “ the old Woman of cold”). 
Here stands a quaintly carved fountain-stone measuring d' in height and 6' in width. 
In its centre there is an inscribed tablet, 5 1" high and 15" wide, surmounted hy a 
lotus-rosette. On each side is a sunk panel containing the clumsy figure of a 
squatting deity. The one to the proper right is Ganesa the god of prosperity, appar- 
ently four-armed and holding an axe and a conch-shell in his right hands and a 
thunderbolt (?) and a wheel in his left. These attributes, it will be seen, are far 
from orthodox.^ The other deity is most probably Varuna, the god of the waters. 
He wears a moustache and a sect-mark (or a frontal eye ?), is two-armed and holds 
a mace or trident in his right and a rosary in his left hand. On both sides are 
coiling snakes which seem to issue from his diadem. The representation bears a 
close resemblance to the central figure of the Naghai fountain-stone. 

Over each of these figures there runs a horizontal border, whilst the lotus in 
the middle is surmounted by a pair of birds, perhaps meant for jreacocks. In the 
lower portion of the slab, separated from the upper part by a horizontal rope border, 
we have in the centre a vase (kalasa) and immediately beneath it a square opening 
to receive a water-spont. On both sides there is a curiously degenerated pilaster, 
the shafts having been replaced by scroll-work. On the capital of the one to the 
proper left there is a second inscription of three short lines almost entirely obliter- 
ated.^ At the sides of these pseudo-pilasters there is a lotus-rosette somewhat 
smaller in size than the central one and different in design. Both ends of the slab 
are occupied by a vertical row of panels which contain various figures representing 
birds, a horseman, a squatting figure, a pair of interlaced snakes and a non- 
descript quadruped. 

Originally there was in front of the large slab a square cistern, formed by 
three smaller slabs which are still extant, but displaced. The front one is carved 
like one of the Naghai stones with three eight-petalled rosettes enclosed between 
five pilasters. It measures 1' 1" in height and G' in width. 

The inscription, incised on the central panel, consists of five lines of about 11" 
in length and a short line 3" long written beneath the end of the fifth line. The 
ciksaras measure from V to f" in height and are deeply and clearly cut in the stone, 
but owing to long exposure their outlines have become somewhat worn away. The 
language is a mixture of very corrupt Sanskrit and vernacular terms which are for 
the most part difficult to explain. It would seem that the stone was erected by 
an individual called Nagara, the son of Bhatalau and Bhatagiri. It does not appear 
from the inscription to what caste he belonged, but there is a local tradition that 
the fountain was constructed by an ancestor of the present likhniJidra (revenue 
officer) of Dharvas, w'ho is a Brahman by caste. The name, Nagar, is still of common 
occurrence in Curah. Bhatalau may he compared with the name, Batulo, borne by 
the wet-nurse of Baja Prthvi Singh. The name, Bhatagiri, does not seem to he 
now in use ; it is possible that the first member of the word is tiie caste-name Bhuft . 


^ Cf. abuve, pp. 133 f. 

' '] lie tiiird line seems to read ffahuna. In the facsimile Plate XX YIII h the lines are numbered i -9. 
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Tlie main point of interest of the inscript'ou is its date which enables ns to 
determine the year of accession of Raja Jasata (the inscription has Jasatha) and 
thus yields the earliest fixed date in Chamba history. 

The comj)osition of the Lnj inscription is extremely clumsy and points to its hav- 
ing been done by a person of very slight literary ability. We find the word 
tJidpita (Skr. sthdpita) repeated three times and the word samutpanya twice. As 
to the meaning of the latter word, I presume that it is a corruption of Skr. 
simvdpanna and that this past participle is used instead of the causative samiit- 
pcidita. For the ending y i we may compare thdpyd (from Skr. sthdpita) in the 
Harsar image inscription (Xo. 49) which ends: Eh 3Iahddev Adsare thdpyd. “This 
[image of] Mahadev has been erected at Harsar.” The sentence idayh hhogya ndnd 
hhokana samutpanya (11. 3-4) is difficult to explain. The word hliogy-i is possibly a 
jiasfc participle of the root Ihuj. If we take hhogya in the ordinary sense' which it 
has in Sanskrit, it ivould mean “ to be used, useful” which could be referred to the 
fountain. Instead of hhokana we may perhaps read hhojana (Skr. hhojana) which 
could also be applied to the benefit derived from the fountain. If so, I should propose 
to translate it : “ This is to be used (or useful) and various iyidnd) enjoyment has been 
produced [by itj.” But it is also possible that this sentence refers to the custom of 
providing a feast to the villagers on the occasion of the erection of a fountain slab. 
Local tradition asserts that such a custom did exist. This would also explain the 
word mahdprajdi used twice in the inscription, as referring to the inhabitants of the 
village at large, who took part in the construction of the fountain and in the feast 
of consecration. At the end of the inscription we find, moreover, that grain 
{? dhdnikam ; Skr. dhmya ?) was jirovided {samuipanya), presumably fcr the same 
purpose. The word yodc preceding dhdnikam I cannot explain. The following 
expression m-td dra 23 (or 30), I suppose, indicates the quantity of grain supplied by 
the donor on the occasion of his consecration feast. The syllable dm I take to be an 
abbreviation of dramma which in the Baijnath (II, 30)' occurs as the name 

of a piece of money or monetary value. 

?T^flI^’tfdf^^T5TTl[TrTWi?] li 

“ And daily six drammas of the money collected in the custom-house have 
been allotted by Rajanaka Lahsmaua-candra to this Yaidyanatha.” 

The Avord drariima is derived from Greek Apa^/u-p ; it must originally have 
denoted the silver coins of the Indo-Bactrians. 

It deserves notice that we find m (perhaps pronounced as sa) substituted for 
-sa in varsa (1. 1)' and in Eosa (1. 4; Ski’. Pausa). The visirga is used throughout 
as a sign of punctuation. In my transcript I have replaced it by the single stroke, 
for which it stands. Once (1. 4) wm find it combined with the double stroke. 
Medial i is indicated by a short curve over the aksara, and medial u by a hook 
slanting downwards, except in hi (1. 4) where the curve is used. Medial e is 
expressed by a horizontal stroke and medial o by a flourish, both placed over the 
consonant. 

' E/,. End. Vol. I. pp. lU and 117. Cf. End. Ant. Vol. XVII, p. 37. 

^ (Jf. beneath Xo. 35, 1. 1, carSdnUyk. 
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TEXT. 

1 ^ 1 ^-JTwmwT-arres-iT^RT-^^ (1. 2) mf^cr i ct^ 

m5€t-vrz-f?ict-l?l I 5TfJT?:T I ?T'(1. 3)^T1TWT i ‘ mftrf I 

ifT^sTr^n »Tr-(i. 4)^»Tr ^gKrJ€[ i TTrai-^TTi mftrffmwii wistt (i- 5) 

I Tr^flXTSTT I ^gacis5i(l. 6)^^ 5 (or ^«) 

TRANSLATION. 

Hail! Erected iti the year 81, in the first year of the illustrious Maharaja 
Jasata. At that time Nagara, the sou of Bhatalau and Ehatagiri [and the] people 
[of the village ?j [have] erected a fountain-stone (lit. god Varuna) for the sake of 
the next world. This is to he used (or useful ?) ; various enjoyments (or foods ?) 
have been provided (?) Erected in the month of Posa (Skr. Pausa). * Thus [may 
it be] blessed ! The carpenter (?)- Kamlone, the stone mason’ Deva, the sou of 
Deva, [and the] people [of the village?] Grain (?) has been supplied (?). Price 
20 (or 30) drammas. 

No. 29.— LOH-TIKEl FOUNTAIN INSCRIPTION OF THE 9ru YEAR OF 
JASATA (A.D. IIU).— (Pbatks XXVIII axd XXXVII 1). 

Loh-TikrF is the head-quarters of a pargand of the same name, in which the 
ancient pavgands of Baghai and Cahju have been included, and which thus 
comprises the whole of the right bank of the Canju Nala. At a short distance 
below the hothi a fountain-slab was found in the summer of 1905, which has since 
been brought to Chamba Town and deposited in the State Museum (Cat. No. A, 8). 
The lower portion, the proper left end, and the upper right corner of the stone 
are broken off; the remaining portion measures 2' Sd" in width and 1' in height. 

Tue inscription is distributed over two panels separated by a lotus -rosette which 
must have occupied the centre of the stone, when entire. Both the lotus and the 
inscribed panels are enclosed within three ornamental borders, the innermost a bead 
border, the middle one a leaf border and the outer one a double rope border. Of 
the two panels that to the proper right, containing the first half of the inscription, 
is entire. It measures 10" in height by in width, and contains eleven lines of 
writing. Of the proper left panel only a portion is preserved, 7" high and 5d" wide, 
containing seven lines of which only the first one is complete. The letters, though 
rather shallow and irregular in shape, are legible throughout ; Jheir average size is 
T". The language is Sanskrit of the corrupt type generally found in fountain- 
inscriptions. 

The right hand panel contains the date and a stanzi in the AnvMuhh metre. 
The second part of the inscription, incised on the proper left side, mentions the 
name of the founder who belonged to the Brahmanical caste of the Bhatts which 
has still its representatives in Chamba. 

* 'I’his stands of course for rf?;^raT2f. 

- may be a local foim for ^VTi:. 

3 I suppose to stand foi the term eommoniy used to denote the aitisaii employed in carving- the 

stone. Cf. beneath Xo. 30, 1. 2, Xo. 33, 1. 3, and No. 35, 1. 4. C'f. aLo p. 2u7. 

The word “ L6h” which is added to distinguish this T-kri from a place of the same name in Bhatti (commonly- 
called Bhatti-Tikrl) is said to refer to the existence of iron ore in that panjoina. 
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The inscription is dated in the 9tu year and in the reign of Jasata (spelled 
•Jasattal. The question arises 'whether the year mentioned is a regnal one or refers 
to the Sastra era. In the latter ca^e it could correspond only to A.D. 1133. To this 
assumption there are two objections. Kalhana mentions Udaya-varinan as Kaja of 
Chamha on the occasion of the siege of Srinagar in A.!). 1122. In the second place, 
Jyestha hati 12 of Sastra 9 {A.D. 1133) fell on a ITednesday i^Hay 31, whereas the 
day of the week of our inscri])tion is Sunday. If, on the other hand, wc assume the 
year to he a regnal one, both the day of the week and the naksatra nill he found to 
agree. Tlie Luj fountain-inscription (No. 28) has yielded Sastra SI, ie., A.D. 1105 
as the first year of Jasata’s reign, his 9th year must, therefore, have been A.D. 1111, 
and Jyestha 12 would correspond to the 3rd May of that year. This date fell 
on a Sunday and the moon stood in the lunar mansion Revati. 

TEXT. 

II (1. 2) VTJT (fT)T^-?T=fTM^T-(l. 3)fi?i:T^'- 

(1. 4) (5f)-3rT^f (z:)-%^*(I. 5)?;[# 6) (1. 7) 

(1. (1. 9)^T[n*]^?IiTT [;i*]^r5T«]g^-tfi 

(1. 10) [^] XT-(h ll)f^fe?i[ll*j TfrT [ll*] 

(1. 12) (1. l3)^T^-lfr-^[’f5] (1. ll) _ _ _ 

{!. 15)g® (1. 16) ^ (h 17) wr [fher: 

(1. 17) 

TRANSLATION. 

Hail I In the year 9, in the reign of the supreme prince, the king of kings, the 
supreme lord, the illustrious Jasata, of divine descent ; in [the month of] Jyestha, 
the dark fortnight, the lunar day 12, on Sunday at [the conjunction of the moon 
with] the lunar mansion Revati. By a gift of ten million cows at an eclipse of the 
snn or moon an equal merit [is attained as by him] who erects [an image of] Devi 
or Varuna. Muhmu the son of — kona, and grandson of the Ehatl, the illustrious 
Jaja, together with his wife (?) has erected [this] fountain-stone {literally god 
Varuna) for the sake of [the bliss in] the next world of S . . . , the son of Canika 
and grandson (?) . . - . , while fearing with the fear of existence. 

i 

Nos. 30-32.--DEVI-RI-KOTHI INSCRIPTIONS. 

(Plates XXIX and XXX.) 

Devi-ri-kothi (map Debii Eoti) a village of the Bera t^ap Baira) of 

the Cnrah wazdrat is situated at au elevation of 7,705' on the western slope of the 
Khablah Nala, a side- valley of the Beni Niila. The place is named after a temple of 

1 Eet'sveen the words and three al-saru^ WT5i huve been wrongly iiiserteJ. 

- The word which is regnlarly found in copper-plate grants after the donor’s name, is meaiiicKless here. 

I have left it untranslated. 

^ This corrupt slola occurs also in iusciiptious Nos. 23, dl and T3. 

Perhaps is meant. 

» Possibly [Vtl=^. 
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the goddess Camunda (modern Conda) Devi. Tlie present building, decorated with 
quaint frescoes and curious carvings in deodar and shisJiam wcod, was erected in 
A.D, l75d by Eaja Timed Singh, as appears from the following Takari inscription 
cut on two wooden boards on both sides of the entrance. 

TEXT. 

# Tf ^ tlT?: m^T 

^ VRJT^ »ii^T 

^Z%^ "Ttw IT 

COERECTED READING. 

^ ^ o Hlfr ^ ^*TT2Tfr fifi 

w 1 ftiH 1 ^T^Ct 1%#^ gJTT I ^^T»Tr 

1 wiwf T f 1 ttsT?: i ^ i%?^T i ii 

TRANSLATION. 

“In the year 30 [the month of] Bhadro 21, on that date the illustrious 
Maharaja Timed Singh has built the temple of the goddess Camunda. The Superin- 
tendent (sardcir) of the temple the illustrious Miyan Bisan Singh ; the stewards, 
Ghahiyam the Nilheri and Jliagru of SuiigaP ; the carpenters Gurdev and Jhanda, 
the stone masons Debu of Hail and the ccdd (?) Dyal. TTritten on the 29th of Bob. 
Bliss ! ” 

There are, however, at Devi-ri-kothi remains of much greater antiquity. The 
village contains, besides a small linga shrine, the ruins of a large building now 
overgrown with vegetation, which by local tradition is said to have been the castle 
of a Rana or Thakur (Cf. above fig. 18). That this tradition is founded on fact, is 
borne out by three epigraphical records, which belong to a fountain enclosure to 
the north-east of the village, on the road leading to Sac in Paiigi by the Ceni 
(map Chaia) Pass and by the A'illages of Candru and Hail. 

No. 30.— NARAYANA IMAGE INSCRIPTION^ OE RAJANAKA 
NAGxi-P ALA.— (Plate XXIX.) 

In the centre of the hack-w'all of this fountain-enclosure there was a stoue 
figure (height 14^1" ; width 8f'0 of Visnu-Narayana, which has nmv been deposited 
in the State Museum (Cat. No. A, 9). It is three-faced, the side faces being 
respectively those of a boar and a liou, and shows the god seated on Garuda, clasp- 
ing Laksmi in his left arm, and holding a mace in his right hand. EA'iclently rhe 
image was originally four-armed. The whole sculpture is much defaced. On the 
base is the inscription in two lines 7^" and 5" long. It is clearly cut and wcll- 
preseiwed, except for the tAVO first al'saras of the second line, Avhich are lost but can 
be restored with certainty. The average size of the letters is f". 


■ cf. above, pp. II f, and I6i if. 
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TEXT. 

^1 ’^Tf^TrTT 2 )[^TT]-^^- 

Irl-^WJT’ir Wff 

CORRECTED READING. 

1 TT5rT^T^-R¥T^-JlT*Ttli^^ ?nnqw-^T. ^Tfzrr; I55A1- 2)^Tf\^ln- 

^HTiiT gf^rr: I if?r i 

TRANSLATION. 

Hail ! By the Raoa, the very illustrious Naga-pRa [this image of j god Naniyana 
[■was] caused to be made ; [it was] made by the artisan' Sabhaga, the son of IJda. 



Fig. 35- Devi-ri-kuthi inscriptions rofixed. 


No. 31.— STONE INSCRIPTION' OE RANAl-PALA OE THE YEAR 2.- 

(Plate XXIX.) 

The Visnu image just described is enclosed between two upright slabs, each 2f" 
wide. A large stone (1' 9" wide, of high) overlaps the three. It has two round 
mortices § in diameter placed at a distance of 14" apart and corresponding to two 
similar holes in the stone on which the image rests. They w'ere evidently meant to 
receive bars which kept the image in position, as their distance nearly agrees with 
the width of the image and the two adjoining slabs (8J" + 2 X 2f"™13f"). On the 
face of the surmounting stone the second inscription is found. It consists of four 

* CTi'ammatically the word sutradliara may just as well belonj' to TJda, but in a country wheie the eon invariably- 
followed the trade of liis father, this comes pvactically to the same t hi ng, 

- On the date of this inscription cf. above, p, 75. 




Devl-n-kothi Inscriptions. 


xacix. 
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lines Y in length ; the average size of the letters is It is irell-preserved and 
its execution is excellent. The stone is now preserved in the State Museum (Cat. 
No. A, 11). 

TEXT. 

I 2) ^5W-(1. 3) TTT5r-%^- 

f%W5i-5[TW I wtrmw (1. 4) ^ ^f?r 


COERECTED EEADING. 

^ I tT?:?T»Tfr^sR-?TWT-(l. 2) ?:T5TTfM?:T5r-XTtW^^-^IT5’Jr-tTT^-^^-f^^?I- 

?:T^ ^^?TT5r-«Wff R ^TTf^JT ^ c II 

TRANSLATION. 

Hail ! In the victorious reign of the supreme prince, the king of kings, the 
supreme lord, the illustrious Rana-jtala of divine descent, in the current year 2 [the 
month ofj Asvina, the dark fortnight, tlie lunar day 8, on Wednesday. 

No. 32.— FOUNTAIN INSCRIPTION OE RAJANAKA NAGA-FALA 
OF THE 17th YEAR OF LALITA-VARMAN. (A.D. 1159-61). 

(Plate XXX.) 

The last and most important of the three Devi-ri-kothi inscriptions is carved 
on a stone slab (18^" high, 10-|" wide) which originally must have stood to the 
proper left of the N'arayana image and is now preserved in the State Museum (Cat. 
N'o. A, 10). In its upper proper right corner a rectangular piece (4"x3|") is cut 
away so as to make the slab fit into the overlapping top-stone which bears the 
second inscription (No. 31). The latter shows a groove 1^'" wide which is exactly 
the thickness of the slab under discussion {cf. fig. 25). 

The inscription consists of twenty-five lines and is composed in Sanskrit poetry. 
ITom the fact that the numbering of the stanzas begins with 10 it is evident that 
the slab contains only the second half of the prasaslL According to local tradi- 
tion, there existed another inscribed slab of the same size which stood on the pro- 
per right side of the VLsuu image. It is said to have been removed by a lama some 
forty years ago and carried otf to Pahgi across the Ceni Pass. Whether this he 
true or not, the stone is no longer in sihi. This is the more to be deplored, as the 
inscription is both of literary and historical interest. Tlie remaining slab, more- 
over, which contains the second half of the inscription is badly damaged, the surface 
having peeled off, more or less, all along the edge of the stone. In this manner tlie 
first line has half disappeared. The marginal 23ortions of lines 7-25 are lost, the 
number of missing syllables varying from three to about twmnty. The end of lines 
17-25 also is completely destroyed, so that of the last two lines only a few syllables 
in the centre are still traceable. 

The greater part of the inscription is composed in poetry, which circumstance 
enables us to restore to a certain extent the missing syllables. The stanzas are 
numbered from 10 to 17. The metres used are the following :~St. 30 Sikharinl, 
11 TJxjajdti, 12 Mctlinl, 13 Vasantatilaka, 14 TIjjajdti, 15 Jldiitn, 16 J*rvJic7 and 
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17 Aryci. The concluding three and a half lines of the inscription are apparently in 
prose. 

The Devi-ri-kothi inscription possesses great literary merit. The poet has 
freely used rhetorical ornaments, but in such a manner that they bring out the 
sense, instead of obscuring it. The description of the pious Avorks done by Ballia 
after the death of her husband is very fine. The poet indulges in the use of 
rhyming words AAuth great melodious effect. Verse 15 with its reference to 
the instability of this world is worthy of the best poets of ancient India. We 
can only deplore the fact that no literary productions of the poet and Raja- 
guru Kamala-lahchaiia have beeu bequeathed to us, except this sadly mutilated 
eulogy. 

The only mistakes to he noticed are pdpajahna- (1. 6) for pdpajala which is 
evidently due to the stone-mason, and perhaps avabuddhyif (1. 16) for avahiidliyd° 
if my restoration of verse 15 is correct. In 1. 2-1 we find sthdpatl which apparently 
stands for sthcqjati. The visai'gas in this aud the last line can hardly he correct, 
hut unfortunately this part of the inscription is almost wholly destroyed. The use 
of the uncommon word utpumsita in lines 5-6 should be noted. 

As regards spelling, we notice that the final sibilant is retained before an 
initial sibilant, e.g. '^jdlcis=Sr'° (1. 6) and °soJcas=sapadi- (1. 7). Pinal nasals before 
mutm are rendered by the amisvdra. In this respect the present inscription differs 
from that of Saralian (No. 13), where the nasals are retained. We find the 
upadhmdnlya used iu 11. 2 and 17. 

The skill of the stone-mason who carved the inscription is no less remarkable 
than that of the poet who composed it. The lettering is clear aud distinct. The 
use of wedges aud angular forms produces a pleasing effect. The inscription is 
undoubtedly the best specimen of that later Sarada which we find also used in the 
Baijnath prflsasf fs. The angular forms oi pet and dha, the sloping hase-line« of ca, 
m% and va and the peculiar shape of hha deserve special notice. The medial vowels 
e, ai, 0 and au are rendered througlumt by the superscribed signs. It will be seen 
that the o mark has the same appearance as in the Baijnath inscriptions. Where 
on is provided with a virdmet (11. 8, 12, 13, 14, 15 and 17) the fall alsctrct is found 
(Cf. above, No. 13.) 

As to the consents of the inscription, verse 11 contains a eulogy of Naga-pala 
who may he safely identified with the B-ajanaka Naga-pala of the Narayan i inscrip- 
tion (No. 30), and must have been the local Rana of the time. Tlie preceding 
stauza evidently was devoted to tlse praise of his mother, Balha.^ We may assume 
that on the lost slab, contaiuiug the first half of the inscriptioii, the historv of 
Naga-pala’s family was given. In verse 12 we find the interesting statement that 
Naga-pala, after the death of his father, prevented his mother from following him, i.e, 
from becoming satl, and in the following verse we are told that she devoted the rest 
of her life to the upbringing of her two sons, and to works of pietv and religion. 
Verse 1-1 records the no less important fact that king Lalita confeired on Naga-pala 
the title of Rajanaka. It will be seen tiiat the word expressing the title is lost, bnt 


’ Tiie masc-aliiis f ji'tu Balha occu 's a-, the na'tw of a 
transl. S'ein, V^o!. JI. '^4. C/, aoove p. 105. 


YTuvaraja of Trigaita (Kangraj in the Kajdt. VIU, -540, 
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it must have eonsistetl of four syllables — — and we may safely restore it as 

Tdjanaha, the title wbieh Naga-pala bears iu the Narayana image inscrijition. In 
verse 15 we find the purport of the inscription expressed in exquisite language ; 
namely the construction of a water-tank by Baiba in memory of her deceased hus- 
band. Verse 16 contains the date of the inscription, reckoned from the accession of 
Lalita-varman, and the name of its author Kamala-lanc'tiana the guru of the Raja 
just mentioned. This, at least, is the purport of the last portion of this stanza, if 
my restoration of the missing syllables is correct. The last verse is a. benedictoiy 
stanza which concludes x\\q prahisti proper. The retnaining three and a half prose 
lines must have contained the date expressed in the Sastra-kala, and the names of 
the overseers and workmen connected with the construction of the tanjv referred to 
in the inscription. 

This part of the epigraph, as remarked above, is almost entirely destroyed. Of 
the date only the syllables Sdstri- are preserved. Fortunately the data contained in 
verse 16 enable us to fix the time at which the inscription was composed. There 
the date is said to be the year of Lalita-varman indicated by the words “Sage” 
and “ moon ” (fhZ/i«). As the numerical value of these words is 7 and 1, 
respectively, the inscription must date from the 17th year of Lalita-varman. The 
name of this Eaja is not only found in the Vamsavall [iSloka 861, but occurs also 
in the Salhi fountain inscription (No. 33) to be discussed later on. The latter docu- 
ment enables us to fix his accession in the year A.D. 1113 or 11. The Devi-ri-kotiii 
'prakisti must, therefore, be assigned to the year A.D. 1150-00 or 1160-61 and the 
corresponding Sastra year would he 35-6 or 36-7. 

TEXT. 

V-/ W W V-/ (1. fwrf c1^TXt( 1. 3)fyfH- 

(1, ^-(1* o)fg3nCT 

(1. 7) T7frrWRT-(l. 8) [sstMcTT BTctf ] 

[i*] 

10) rTgrTT 1 

f^-(l. 11) [STT^I (i. 12) [|‘q] 

(T 5TTW^ (k 13) ir^^T=5rJT [| *] 


^ Bead 

- The alsara svi is still traceable on the back of the estampag’. 

^ The aksara bha is broken, but is still recoitnisable, 

■* The last aksara of this word is partly preserved. 

2 E 2 
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15) [^-] ?IT^'-!TffTfJTfT-3Tf3I%<?T-=gW [>*] 

Iif^-(1. 16) [^^R] fsTsmf^-WfTTw (1- 17) [^] 

fw;iun, 

(1. IS) ^WfT*- 

(1. 19) [rarf^JT^ftf^-] (i. 20) [w 

11^411 

[^?T 5rJT^-] (1. 21)fTT I^arife [i*J 

^TTTcrr^r^] il- 22 ) [?it 3 i?i] ^ vr^g 11^^311 

?] (1. 23) ^sr: 11 ’^fer — — 

(1. 5^4) ^ifr--^Ttr^ — — — — — — — 

(1. 25) »Tl%-^r 5 n!r __ — 


TRANSLATION.^ 

. [this] B-as enough even to flatter her [who was] of measured 
speech and a vessel of virtue. She bore him [a son] the illustrious Nagapala, the 
sole abode of ?race, great by his virtues, the destroyer of his foes, he who by his 
righteous works had swept away the wehof sin, not [acting] like a child in the fore- 
front of the battle. After Ms father had gone to the next world, he — that abode of 
good deportment and modesty — overwhelmed with grief, with difficulty and through 
his younger brother [who was still] an infant held back from following him [into 
death] his mother, instantly at the separation from her lord. She recovered 
consciousness and henceforth, whilst by rigid vows of constant fasts she reduced her 
body to meagreness, she brought up her sons and increased her charity, her compas- 
sion for the poor and her devotion to Krsna. On this Naga-pala king Lalita con- 
ferred the title of Hand, on him who with his deadly sAvord and rod-like arm — 
fierce like the suddenly flashing rod of Death — had torn asunder his foes. 

But Balha [his mother], who at every step had conceived the world of the 
living to be unstable like the crescent reflected in a garland of waves, restless and 
trembling with the fleeting breeze, had this cistern made for the sake of the bliss 
of her lord. 

In the year shown by [the words] “seer ” and “ moon ” of [the reign of] the 
great Lalita-varraan — -who solely performs good works and whose sport is the 


1 The aksara ma is traceable ; the wedge indicating d is distinct. 

Bead ^WT- 

3 The aksara ru is slightly damaged. 

■* The ta is traceable on the back of the estampage. 

5 The lower portion of jo'ais preserved. 

« The aksara -nUi is practically certain. 

' The first six aksaras of line 23 are defaced, but their outlines and vowel marks are still visible. 

* The akuiras of this word are worn, but still recognisable. Cf. above, No. 30, 1. 2 Udasutv-. 

» Read 

The aksaras of line 25 are all indistinct ; the reading is therefore doubtful. 

Words in italics repre.sent the missing portions of the inscription which have been restored. AVords between 
square brackets are not expressed in the original and have been added for the sake of cleamess. 
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misjortiine of ihe icices of Ms enemies, Avho has lent much support to the needy and 
bafSed the joy of Ms rivals — Kamala-lanchana his spiritual guide composed this 
eulogy. 

May the righteous ever rejoice and the icorld be full of happiness; may the 
baron Ndga-pdla be victorious on earth and may this cistern be stable, 

111 the year 35-6{j) of the Sastra era was this eulogy composed. May it be 
Jilessed. This cistern was constructed by Master Bhagaraja the son of Udda 
. by the mason, Tyaga, by the mason Bhagira .... 

NOTES. 

In support of the proposed restorations of incomplete or missing syllables the 
following is to he noted : 

(L. 6.) Of the two syllables which I read gala the first is clearly ja without 
the d stroke, wliich is always attached to the end of the central slanting stroke ; 
the second syllable presents the appearance of Ima. But on account of the preced- 
ing papa and the past participle utpumsita, there can be little doubt that gala is the 
correct reading. It should also be noticed that the poet makes all the epithets of 
Naga-pala rhyme with his name. 

(L. 7.) The restoration of the five missing syllables at the beginning of this 
line may be regarded as correct. Evidently the death of Naga-pala’s father was 
mentioned here ; otherwise the main sentence would be unintelligible.^ 

(L. 8.) Here also the proposed restoration of the first six syllables is nece.s- 
•sitated by the context, the word iniirchitdm by the expression sarhjhdm avdpya in 
the beginning of the next stanza, and the word mdtaram by the immediately follow- 
ing svdin. Of this word the first aksara svd is still traceable. 

(L. 9.) In the beginning of this line seven aksaras are lost, the metiical 

scheme being w w w The proposed restoration is due to Pandit Daya 

Earn Sahni and is, if not certain, at least plausible. The sign for ka at the end of 
the missing portion is still clearly traceable. As the syllable, which is followed by a 
single consonant, must be long but has neither thed nor o stroke, the only alternative 
is that it was ke, the e being expressed by a stroke in front of the aksara. An 
objection to this assumption is that medial e is throughout expressed by the su{)er- 
scribed mark in this inscription. The word ending in keaa mui?t, of course, he con- 
nected with the following anujena and may well have been bdlakeiia, unless we are 
to assume that it was a proper name ending in pdlakena. 

(LI. 10-12.) As in verse 13 the words tanutdm and vrddhim are placed in oji- 
position to each other, it is evident that after vrddhim also a form of the verb nayati 
Is required. The syllable ni preserved at the end of line 10 enables us to restore 
nindyn. Of the following word varaddnam the second syllable ra can still be 
traced. The first syllable of the word hhaktim at, the end of the stanza is extant 
in outline. 

(L. 13.) The restoration of the word rdjdnaka has already been discussed. The 
last syllable, it will be seen, is partly preserved. 

' Cf, fSdR in the Bhitari pillar inscription of Skanda-gupta (1. 12) G-u^t<i Inscr., p. 54. 
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(L. 15.) Of the two missing syllables at the hegimiing of this line the first must 
be la to com plete the ivorcl l^allola. The other I at first felt inclined to read ve ; 
but as there are traces of an d stroke, the syllable to be substituted can only he md. 
The expression lallola-mdld is not uncommon in Sanskrit literature.^ 

(L. 16.1 An objection which could be raised to my restoring the missing 
syllables of line 16 in the manner suggested above is that the inscription clearly 
has huddTiyd and not ludhijd. But the substitution of ddhy for dhy in gerunds 
(which is evidently due to souk; confusion with the past participle and the nomen 
actiGnis) is by no means uncommon in epigraphical records. In the same way we 
find Hv.ddliijale instead of htdhyute in the copper-plate inscription of Yugakara 
(Xo. 14, 1. *1S.) Moreover, the preceding ava forbids us to regard hiiddliijd 
as a noun. By the projmsed emendation the relation between the two halves of 
the distich is established, and its meaning becomes perfectly clear, It is evident 
that the object of the verb acitarat cannot he the preceding but that 

it must have stood at the end of the stanza. It was evidently a masculine noun, 
as apipears from its attribute etaon. It must have signified a water-tank, and must 

1 ave consisted of five syllables ansivering to the metrical scheme ~ w 

The first two of these syllables are found at the end of line 16. One is clearly ym 
and as here a long syllable is required, the next aksara must contain a compound 
consonant. As the preserved upper portion represents .9, it is obviously right to 
restore the o.ksara as -ska and the whole word as puskarddlidram, a synonym of the 
more common expression iniskarini wliich etymologically means “ a lotus-pond ” 
(from _2i?/;9A'c:m, a blue lotus) hut is regularly used in the sense of “an artificial 
tank.”- The letter r and the ineceding mark for medial d can still be distinguished 
at the beginning of line 17. 

(LI. 17-20.) The 16th stanza contains the name of Lalita-varman in the geni- 
tive case combined with a series of compound epithets, each of which has a word 
rbvmiuo: with -varmcin as its last member. Me have met with an instance of this 
alamkdifa in verse 11 of the inscription under discussion.^ Bearing this in mind, we 
>hall be able to restore this stanza, notwithstanding its mutilated state. The first 
opitl.et ^vMiaika-hrta-karmanah is complete. Of the next one, most of the syllables 
are either indistinct or lost. The conjectural reading pa ra-vadliu-vipan-narma no, 
snotgested to me by Bandit Daya Bam Sahiii, is based on the following considerations. 
As the preceding word ends in an upadlmidniya , the initial consonant must be either 
p or pjh. If we have to choose between the two, the probability is in favour of p as 
the more common one. In the beginning of the following line we have the four 
aksaras pannarmcino which form the end of the adjective compound. The syllables 
pn and nna, though somewhat defaced, can still be read. The epithet, as restored 
expresses a thought often met with in panegyrics of royal personages,'* though hardly 
complimentary according to modern idea's. 


^ Cf. THidniinicilasa (Bombay) Act I, v. 59. 

“ Cf. tie Pat!i3ar rock-iiiMCription edited Hjp. ImL Vol. VII, Xo. 16, pp. 116 ff. 

Cf. al.'O Jotiardja v. 27 and Baijndth prasasti II, v. 11. 

^ Cf. the pillar- inscription of Visala-deva ( Ind. A, it. Vo!. XIX p. 218) widen coirmenots : “ Tears forsooth are 
in the eves of : tliinej eneme-’s consort,” 
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The third adjectiye, ending in hharman which is entire, is to be connected with 
the following ’rtldsu. Of the nest epithet, consequently, no more than the first 
ahsara which is ha, remains, and the proposed restoration is necessarily douhtfal. 
Considering, however, that the last member of the compound mast rhyme with 
varman and harman, hharman and narman have already been used, our choice 
for the ending word is restricted to a few expressions. It may also l)e noticed that 
the second ahsnra ta can be recognized on the back of the cstampage, so that onlv 
the second member of the compound can be said to be aidhtrary, except as far as its 
form is determined by metrical exigencies. The third syllable of line 19 is certainly 
lla- The traces which remain of the first two ahmras support tlie proposed reading 
hrha, which suits the metre and yields good sense. • 

Tinally, it remains to discover in what connection Kamala-lanchana (the first 
two syllables are practically certain) “ tire ghra of liim,” i.e. of Lalita-varman is 
mentioned at the end of the stanza. Naturally we expect to find the name of its 
author in the concluding portion of the inscription. The Rajaguru who is bound 
to be a Sanskrit scholar would be a fit person to compose ^prakisU. Oar conclusion 
is that Kamala-lanchana composed the I)evi-ri-k6thi inscription, and by supplying 
the missing syllables in the proposed manner, this has been expressed in the 
simplest possible way.' It will be seen that of the first syllable of the word pra-iastim 
in line 19 the lower portion is still extant. The initial syllable of the next line 
preserves roughly the outline of the ahsara mam. 

(LI. 20-22). As verse 17 is evidently composed in the Aryd metre, and the 
quantity of the lost syllables, therefore, cannot be fixed, the restoration of the 
missing portions is attended with some difficulty. From what remains it is mani- 
fest that tiiis stanza has the same benedictory imrport as the concluding verse of 
the Sarahan iNo. loi, wiiich is composed in the same metre. In both cases 

the pious patron is specialiy commemorated, for there can be no doubt that the 
sdmantah in 1. 21 of the Devi-ri-kothi inscription is no other than Rajanaka Naga- 
pala previously mentioned. The adjective siiklumdi in the same line cannot, of 
course, be connected with the word sCanantah, but must belong to a neuter noun 
which has become lost at the end of line 20. This iioun I suppose to be jagud which 
with tiie following api {pi, the first akmra of line 21, is legible) makes the fourth foot 
of the first half-verse. To complete the third foot, a short asicl a long syllable are 
supidied by the word sadci. Thus the first half verse is restored. 

The second half-verse I propose to restore in the following fashion suggested to 
me by Pandit Hirananda. We may complete the syllables jaya as jayatu and 
supply the name of isdga-pdla who, as just stated, is the sdmanta menrionel at the 
end of the first half-verse. It is also possible that the missing word was an adjective 
like vipiila-kJrti. As no trace of any letters remains, the restoration is necessarily 
conjectural. Of the remaining five feet we have em ca sthiro hhacatu. The initial 
e with its peculiar shape and the -ya, though both broken, may be regarded as 

’ Cf. littijualk !. 3S. 
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certain. From what remains it is eA’ident that the verse is an drya stanza of the 
ndgjti variety. We require, therefore, besides the fourth foot, only one short 
syllable to complete the fifth foot. We may safely assume that the object for the 
stability of which the poet prays is the cistern v/hich supplied the subject of his 
poem.^ We require, therefore, a masculine noun, meaning a water-tank, which will 
fit the metre. The word toydmya meets the case. It will be seen that the defaced 
three ahsaras at the beginning of line 22 may quite well have been yd, ki and ya. 
The first has traces of the d mark, the second shows a distinct vertical and the third 
one has retained its shape so as to he still recognisable. 

The first syllables of line 23, though somewTiat defaced, can be read. The last 
two lines, which contain the names of the woi’kraen, it is, of course, imj)ossible to 
restore. It seems probable that Udda mentioned in the beginning of line 24 is the 
same individual as Vae sutradhdra Uda, whose son, Sabhaga (Subhaga ?), carved the 
!Narayana image (cf. above, p. 208). The latter would consequently be a brother 
of Bbagaraja, unless we are to assume that both names indicate the same person. 

Xo. 33.— SALHI FOUXTAIX INSCRIPTION OP RAJANAKA LUDRA- 
PALA OP THE 27th YEAR OP LALITA-VARMAN ; SASTRA 
[42] 46 (A.D. 1170).— (Plates XXXI and XXXII.) 

This inscription is found in Pangi at the village of Salhi (map Sauli), some 
seven miles from Sac (map Sauch) in the romantic Seen glen (fig. 1) which 
debouches into the Candrabhaga valley near the latter place. It may be noticed here 
that an ancient route connecting Pangi and Lahul leads up the Seen Naia, and, after 
crossing the Ghor-Pbar (map Gurdhar) Pass, descends by the Maiyar Nala to the 
Candrabhaga valleys which it rejoins at Markula or Udaipur (map Odapur). 
Starting from Sac, the stages are Seen (map Saichu ; height 8,412'), Bator (map 
Bataor; height 11,638'), Sihghraarh (height 13,000'), Maiyar (map Miyar; height 
10,215') and Cimrat. This road, notwithstanding the pass, is said to be shorter and 
easier than that which follows the Candrabhaga. It is practicable for hill-ponies 
which circumstance perhaps accounts for the name of the pass.^ 

The inscription is incised on an enormous fountain-slab (6' 6" high ; 7' wide), 
the largest of its kind yet seen, covered with the figures of various deities. These 
are arranged in three horizontal rows, the upper and central row each contain- 
ing five, and the lowermost row four figures. The place of the central panel of 
this row is pierced by a square hole, through which an ornamental water-spout is 
passed. The spring which once fed it has either dried up or changed its course. 
Unfortunately the stone has at some time been thrown down by an avalanche, 

' W.- in:iy compare the concluding verse of tlie Saraiiaii prasa.-iti . 

or the last stanza of the Srrban well inserlptio". ; 

: ii 

- It is also possible to connect the name with the w^rJ rjJiori which in the Cambivali dialect means “ a rock, 
lioulder.” 
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wliereby its lower portion was partly destroyed, and the ripper, proper right corner 
broken off. Por the rest, the stone is very well preserved. In excavating the 
cistern in front of the slab, we recovered some fragments of the missing portion, 
which had been used to support the slab at the time it was re-erected. 

It is a point of considerable interest that in addition to the Jong inscription 
which records the erection of the slab, each of the figures carved on it is provided 
with a short epigraph containing its name. This, we shall see, is also the case with 
the Sai fountain inscription (No. 35). But, whereas at Sai the figures portray both 
deities and mortals, we find in the present instance only beings of the higher order. 
The figures are placed in sunk panels separated by slim pilasters. 

The five figures of the upper row are all four-armed and seated iti the same 
fashion : the right leg drawn up and the left placed on the ground. It is the posi- 
tion which in Buddhist art is peculiar to Bodhisattvas, and is known as the 21a]id- 
rdjalilcl or Lalltdsanu attitude.^ Each figure has its vehicle {vdhana) reclining at 
its feet. The centre of the upper row is occupied by Siva seated on his bull Nandi. 
He is three-faced and four-armed and wears a crescent in iiis head-dress. His right 
hands hold a trident and a rosary ; the attributes in his left hands seem to be a 
knife and some kind of fruit. A defaced inscription in two lines at the side of his 
head calls him Jjohapdla Imaa. Siva, who is also called Isa, or Imxa "the Lord,” 
figures, that is to say, as one of the eight Lokapalas or World-protectors, his region 
being that of the north-east (Skr. aisdnl scil. cUs),- 

To his right we find a deity seated on an animal presumably meant for a horse 
or mule. His four hands are provided with an elephant hook {auhuki) and a 
lotus-flower {padma) to the right, and with a club [gudd) and a conch-shell {kinkha) 
to the left. The inscription next to his head marks him as Lokapdla Vai'a\_ua\, i.e. 
” the World-protector Varuna,” in other words the god of the waters in whose 
honour the slab Avas erected. His region is the West, I may note parenthetically 
that the aspect of Varuna in this sculpture is very uncommon. Mr. Consens informs 
me that his effigy occurs among the deities on the great tower of Chitor; Here he 
holds a snare and a rosary in his two right hands and a lotus and a water-pot in his 
left hands. The figure is inscribed ; Srl-Varuna-murtik. The vehicle of Varuna 
is invariably the makara. On this animal he is seated as guardian of the west in the 
ustadikpdla ceilings of the Western Presidency.'* , 

On the other side of Siva Ave find, in the terms of the inscription, Lokapdla, 
demirdja Indm, i.e. “the World-protector, the king of the gods, Indra,” Avho, having- 
been from Vedic times the agent of rain and thunder, has very appropriately 
obtained a prominent place on our fountain-slab. Among the Lokapalas he is the 
guardian of the eastern region. He is four-armed, his right hands holding a club 
and ,his typical attribute the thunderbolt ivajra), his left hands an elephant hook 
and Avhat appears to be a mace or sword. The ancient thundergod is shown seated 
on his elephant Airavata or Airavana, in AA'hom aab may recognize the dark-coloured 


^ Cf. ioucbei-, Etude sur V icjiwyra^'Jtit: hjuddliinue at V hide (Paris, 1900} p. 07. a. 4. 

' It should be remembered that Siva’s seat is llount Kailasa located in the Himalaya. 

Cf. J. I. A. Vol. II. pi. opp. p. oC. 

■2 F 
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rain-carrying thunder-cloud. In Sanskrit poetry the clouds are often compared to 
elephants, e. g., in the following stanza from “ The Little Clay Cart 

“ It seems as if the sky would take the guise 
Of some fierce elephant to service bred j 
The lightning like a waving streamer flies. 

And white cranes serve to deck his mighty head.^ 


It is interesting that Airavata is also the name of a jMaga king, which by popular 
etymologv has become changed into Elapatra. 

The two remaining figures of the upper row are both deities of the Saiva Pan- 
theon. At the proper right end we recognize the familiar shape of Ganesa with a 
single-tusked elephant’s head. He has exchanged his ordinary Tehicle, the rat, for 
a lion possibly borrowed from the lion-seat (Skr. siihhciscma) on which we find him 
often enthroned in older examples.^ One of his right hands holds a rosary which, 
strange to say, is shown upright, the other some indefinite ohiect. His left hands 
hold an axe and a vessel of sweet-meats, to which be has applied his trunk. The 
sculptor has thought it necessary to label even this most popular member of the 
Hindu Pantheon. The inscription, the first syllable of which is lost, runs [Ga]nd- 
clhipati. 

The jDi’oper left end of the upper row is assigned to Siva’s other son, vSkanda, 
Karttikeya or, as the inscription incised on his breast names him, Kttmdra-deva 
“ the divine Prince.” He is seated on his vehicle the peacock, and has his usual 
number of faces, whence his epithet Sanmukha or Sadanana “ the six-faced One.” 
His attributes are a trident, similar to that of ^iva, and a rosary in his two right 
hands, and another trident of different shape and a bird in his two left hands. In 
the second trident we may recognize a spear — Karttikeya’s typical attribute.® 

The bird in the second left hand hears a very close resemblance to a parrot, 
hut is more probably meant for a cock. This bird, at least, is mentioned as one of 
Kumara’s attributes in the following dJiydna which I have found on a miniature 
representing that deity : 

C\ Cv 

“We worship the minium-red one, moonshine-faced, whose body is adorned 
with bracelets, garlands and other celestial ornaments, the giver of the joy of Para- 
dise, who, beaming with heavenly ointment, bears a water-horn lotus, protection,'* a 
spear and a cock, and, very kind to Brahmans, gives the attainment of their desired 
objects to those who bow down before him.” 

^ The Little Clay Cart {3Ircchal'atil-rTj transl. by A. W. Eyder (Cambridge, Massachusetts, 1905), p. 83. 

- Cf. above, p. 139 f. 

^ In the third act of The Little Clay Cart, the Brahman-burglar Sarvilaka speaks of his Patron Karttikeya as 
the Lord of the Golden Lance.” 

■* One of Karttikeya’s right hands makes the gesture expressing “ protection ” (Skr. ahhaya-mv.dfd) soil, it is 
raised with the open palm at the level of the shoulder. 
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In the centre of the middle row, right over the spout opening, we recognize the 
well-known scene of Visnu’s sleep, a symbolisation of the sun’s disappearance 
during the season of the rains, and, therefore, very appropriate in the present in- 
stance. The subject is commonly found on the fountain-stones of Brahmor and 
Chatrarbi and is always treated in the same conventional manner. I have noticed 
it also on spring enclosures in Mandi State. On our sculpture we see Visnu reclin- 
ing rather awkwardly on the Naga Sesa, who joins his hands in adoration {namas- 
hdra). It will he noticed that the Naga does not wear the usual hood of snake- 
heads, hut the lower part of his body is that of a serpent. Visnu liimself is three- 
faced, the right and left faces being those of a lion and a boar, respectively. This 
peculiar feature, not unfrequently found on A'isnu images in the Western Hima- 
laya, he has in common with the Buddhist goddess, Marici or Vajra-varahi. He is 
four-armed and holds his ordinary attributes — the lotus ipadma) and the wheel 
{cahra) to the right; and the conch-shell {saulha) and the mace {gadd) to the left. 
From his navel springs a lotus-tiower on which Brahma, likewise four-armed and 
carrying his usual emblems, is seated. In front of Visnu stands Laksmi fanning 
her lord with a fly-whisk {ccimara). The inscription over his head runs S'lm-kiyl 
(read Sesa-sdyi) Vi.piu which means “Visnu resting on Sesa.” The substitution of 
I for e is a peculiarity of Sanskrit pn’onunciation in Kasmir, and seems to point to 
the author of the inscription having come from that country. 

On both sides of the sleeping Visnu there are two panels, each of which con- 
tains a female deity standing facing the centre, and holding a well-shaped water- 
vase in one hand, while the other clasps a lotus-stalk. The four figures are identi- 
cal, but the vase is always in the hand next to the centre. They are, moreover, 
accompanied by different animals. Though from their attitude and attributes it is 
evident at once that these figures represent river-goddesses, it would have been im- 
possible in every instance to fix their names solely by means of these more or less 
phantastical vdhanas. To remove our doubts, the sculptor has cut their names on 
the vases, which, in the Indian fashion, they hold raised to the level of their should- 
ers. Those names, in some cases, are given neither in Sanskrit nor in the modern 
vernacular, but in an intermediate form which probably corresponded to that in 
use at the time of the inscription. The two figures immediately to the right and 
left of Visnu are the personifications of the sacred twin rivers, Gahga^ and Jamna, 
readily recognizable from their vehicles — the crocodile in its conventional shape as 
makara, and the tortoise. They are, moreover, marked by inscriptions as Gahgd 
and Jamund. The latter name is an intermediate form between Sanskrit lamimd 
and the modern Jamnd. The lingual ii is evidently due to the propensity for cere- 
bralisation of dentals, peculiar to the Cambiyali dialect. The occurrence of Gahga 
and Jamna at the entrance of temples has been noticed above (pp. Idof.) 

I may mention here that, according to information received from ^Ir. Cousens 
we find the three river-goddesses Gahga, Yamuna and Sarasvati portrayed among 
the deities on the tower of Chitor. The vdhana of Sarasvati is a fish. In the Elura 
Caves in the courtyard of Kailasa, there are three standing life-size images of these 

^ I am using tie indigenous appellation of the chief rirer of India in preference to the unmelodious form which 
Eui’ope inherited from Greece. 
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same three. While Ganga and Yamuna stand upon the mahara and the tortoise 
respectively, Sarasvati stands upon a lotus. 

The figure adjoining Ganga on our sculpture has a fish as vaJiana and is called 
V etl}} in the inscription. This name we may safely interpret as a derivative of 
Sanskrit signifying the westernmost of “ the five rivers,” famous both as 

the Hjnlaspes of Alexander’s battle and Horace’s melodious ode, and as the Vyath 
which waters the Happy Valley. If we remember the tanks, teeming with fish, of 
Vernag, Anantanag and other sacred springs of Kasrair, the vehicle assigned here 
to the' river which they feed, will seem most appropriate. It is hardly necessary to 
add that the Vyath of Kasmlr is the same river as the Jehlam of the Plains. 

Next to’the Jamna we meet a river-goddess with a dragon. She represents the 
Indus, named in the inscription by its old Indian appellation Sinclhv/ (the modern 
Sindh), whence originated the name by which the whole Indian continent has 
become known to the West. 

The Chinese pilgrim Hiuen Tsiang,^ when crossing the Indus at U-to-kia-han-cha, 
the ancient Udakabhanda or Udakhanda (modern Und or Ohind) speaks of “ poison- 
ous Nagas and hurtful beasts ” occupying the caverns and clefts along its banks. 
This may perhaps account for the vehicle which here distinguishes that river. 

The third or lower-most row of deities is, as has been remarked above, partly 
missing; but enough remains to show that it contained four figures identical with 
those just described, but somewhat smaller in size. Of these four Naiads, that at 
the proper right end is the only one, the vdhana of which is preserved. It presents 
the appearance of a hippoeamp such as frequently occurs on Grreco-Buddhist 
sculptures.^ The inscription leaves no doubt that the river personified here is the 
Bias (or Byds according to the legend), the Vedic Vipas'[a] and the Hyphasis of 
Alexander’s historians. 

Of the figure at the opposite end the vdhana is lost, but the vase resting on its 
right hand retains the epigraph Sataludra, evidently an older form of the name 
Satluj (vulgo Sutlej) derived from t'ne Vedic Sutudri. An intermediate form 
Satadru occurs in Sanskrit literature.® 

The two inner figures of this row are almost completely gone, but they must 
nave been similar to the others. We may safely assume that they represented the 
rivers Ravi and Candrabhaga ; for it is not very probable that the two rivers of 
Chamba should have been omitted. Thus, besides the two sacred rivers Ganga and 
Jamna, and the not less important Sindh, we have the five great tributaries of the 
latter, which from ancient times have given to the country nhich they water its 
name “the land of the five rivers.” 


It would seem at first sight that there were two strokes over the initial consonant, but one of these belono's to 
the ornamentation of the vase on which the inscription is written. 

- In the epigraph the word ShuUui is apparently spelled with lingual n and dental dh. We may compare the 
form Canpalia (for CampalcC\ of the copper-plates, in which, however, the second consonant is a labial. ' 

® Si'yu-ki {transl. Beall, Vol, I, p. 136. 

■* Cf. Foucher, JJari greco-houddJiiqve du Gandluirn. fig. 121. 

» Cf. Joiiaraia, ifayirf. 439 ; also Tdlam iceU i,iscr.v. li in Delhi Jliiseum Cat., p. 24. In Chamba I have 
Iieard the name of the Satin] pronounced as “ Satludr.” 
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We have mentioned above that in front of the carved fountain-slab just- 
described there is a cistern meant to receive the water, but now filled with earth. 
It is rectangular in shape and measures 12' 3'' by 5' 8". The front slab, 12' 6" wide, 
1' 8" high and 1' 3" thick, is also decorated with carvings. Though much defaced, 
they allow us to recognize three crouching male figrtres, seated cross-legged and, 
separated by dwarf pilasters, the shafts of which bear lozenge-shaped ornaments. 
The whole device can be traced back to the Grreco-Buddhist art of Gandhara, where 
it is commonly applied to decorate the bases of si upas} Of the three figures the 
central one has his bands resting on his knees, in the attitude of an Atlant, 
though in reality there is nothing for him to support. It is equally strange that the 
two remaining figures are provided with fly-whisks, Avhich would hawe been more 
appropriate if the central figure had been a deity. At the two ends of the slab there 
is a lion standing with its head turned outward. This indicates that the scheme 
of the decoration here exhibited was borrowed from the simhdsana of some image- 
That the fountain-slab, when seen in perspective, would, as it were, surmount the 
front stone may have suggested this form of ornamentation. 

The inscription- is cut along the raised rim between the upper and central row of 
figures, and consists of three lines of unequal length. Lines 1 and 2 cover the whole 
width of the stone and measure 6' 6-1" in length ; the third line is 5' 7|" long. The 
letters, which are on the average ^"high, are well engraved, but in places the surface 
of the stone has disintegrated so as to make their shape indistinct. A more serious 
difidculty in dealing with this inscription is the circumstance that sometimes syllables 
have been left out. The language, moreover, is as defective as in other similar records. 
Long and short vowels are frequently interchanged. We find ii instead of n in 
hhuvana (1. 1) and drcidhane (1. 3). The amisvdrci is regularly found over any vowels 
which are followed by a preconsonantic nasal, and the visarga is freely placed at 
the end of words to separate them, as it were, from each other (Cf. above No. 28)., 

The first line contains three benedictory stanzas. The first comj)osed in the 
Fiispitdgrd, metre is also found in the beginning of the copper-plate of Soma-varman 
(2so. 21) and that of Soma-varman and Asata (Xo. 25), so that we can easily restore 
its very corrupt reading. The second and third stanzas composed in the Anustuhh 
metre are addressed to Siva. Lor the correction of the second verse I am indebted 
to Professor Kielhorn. The third verse in which several syllables are missing has 
been restored by Pandit Daya Earn Salmi. 

The first half of the second line contains tliedateof the inscription : the twjjnty- 
seventh year of the reign of Lalita-varman or the forty-sixth year of the Sastra 
era. The name of Lalita-varman occurs in the Vamsdvall {si. 85) immediately after 
ITdaya-varman who assisted Sussala of Kasmir in the defence of Srinagara in A.D. 
1122,3 Tlie year of our inscription must, therefore, be 1170 A.D. Unfortunately 
the other particulars of the date do not agree. Professor Kielhorn has arrived 
at the conclusion that most probably the month of Sravana has been erroneously 


' Cf. Foncher, o^j- cit. 208, fiss. 81 — 87. 

- Plate XXXII. It will be noticed that the estampage has been cut into four for reproduction. 

- Eajat, VIII, loss ; transl. Stein, Vol. II, p. 86. 
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substituted for Asadha in which case the corresponding date of the Christian era 
would be Sunday, the 28tli June, A.D. 1170.^ 

The rest of the second line is of unusual interest, as it contains the designa- 
tions and names of the local officials. It will be seen that two of them bear the 
title segdna or segcina which is certainly not Indian, Mr. A, H. hrancke has 
suggested to me that the word is j)ossibly a corruption of Tibetan sogctnipa meaning 
a custom-house officer or tax-collector.” This explanation seems very plausible 
and would point to a period of Tibetan rule in Pahgi previous to its conquest by 
the Eajas of Chamba. I may add that the vowel in the first syllable may perhaps 
be read o which would make the word still more similar to the Tibetan sogcmpa. 

The first mentioned Segana Kaluka was evidently the chief-official of Pang!, 
which is here called Pahgati. It will be noticed that, though his title may be of 
Tibetan origin, his name “ Kalu ” is certainly Indian. The next official, named 
!?7euu(ka), has the designation of pratihdra (read ’pratilidra) which occurs also on 
the Sai fountain-slab (No. 35). Next comes Kutu(ka), the dandcaCisika, a title, 
also found on copper-plates, which probably denotes a police officer. The last- 
named official Siri(ka) who, like the one first-mentioned, bears the title segdna was 
evidently in charge of the kdtJil (Sanskrit ko-sthikd cf. kosthdgdrct No, 25, 1. 21),“ 
The last line of the inscription records the erection of the fountain-stone 
{Varunct) by Rani Delhi!, the wife of the Rana Ludra-pala. Tlie name Ludra- 
pala which evidently stands for Rudra-j)ala, seems to point to Kasmir influence. 
Me find the shrine of Jyestha-rudra on the Takht-i-Sulaiman near Srinagar desig- 
nated as Jistha-ludra in an inscription of A.D. 1481.® It is not a little curious that 
up to the present day the house adjoining the Salhi fountain-stone is inhabited by a 
family of Bdnds (now simple agriculturists) who claim descent from the Ludra- 
pala of our inscription (cf. fig. 21). 

After a short sentence in praise of the water of the fountain, the inscription 
ends with the name of the writer, Kayastha Sekha, and of the two stone-masons 
(Skr. sutradhdra)i Sahaja and Gagga. The latter certainly deserve more praise for 
their craft than the former for his knowledge of Sanskrit, 

TEXT. 

twT: ffrcrDRT-u'WTiT 

[^] I TOWTR hT?T- 

^ fci hfcr- 

^ The date has been fully discussed above, pp. 74 f. 

- For a discussion of the functions of these officials cf. above, pp. 134 f. 

■’ Cf. J. H. SliiTsball, ^oteon a.ycliceuluqical icurk iit Jyasliniir. p. 18. 

^ Tne last two aksaras are indistinct, hut cf. Xo. 42, 1. 12. 
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^sr-^tf^-sTfTm ffcT sthit 

•j sa 

1%T%fTt%# rrm ^iftfriTT Wf^rf; 

COEEECTED EEADIXG. 

^T I ^ ^ifr: i f^rft- 

IrTT-f^^W-^fr ^Kfl-E^qw ll 1 

-Jl^t 11 I 

fern 11 U?:iI»T-(l. 2) fR^-H^TTT5rTfi?TT^-tr5[^’gT-'=€tJTmf%fT^E-t^-f%5RT- 

?;T^ Ti^fT ^T. frT. ^9 frrm ^?iT^a?lt tn^HTf 

tI^:^T5RRm5TT^ s^ftTrT; I ^^-f^WST-'STtrf^ ^i^i;-® 

1 ^ffT ^H?T 1 f%f^?ifji^ i nm ^ifu- 

fTW 1 ^TftJrTlT 11 

TEAXSLATIOX. 

Hail! Tictorious is the Cause of the B-oiicl, the Self-existent (Brahmil). Vic- 
torious is the sou of the Destroyer of castles (Siva or luclra), the enemy of Mura 
(Krsna). Victorious is He whose body is held hy the 3Iountain-daugbter (Durga), 
He wdio removes distress and danger — Hara, the god. 

Eeverence to Sambhu (Siva) the beautiful, whose lofty bead is touched {lit. 
kissed) hy the moon as by a chowrie, [and] wdio is the beginning, the root and the 
support of the tovrn of the Universe. 

Eeverence to Him, the Crescent-carrier, who strikes the body of Kala [and] 
whose seat is the region of Apana® — Sh'a, the creator of the manifested world. 

In the year 27 in the reign of victory of the supreme prince, the king of kings, 
the supreme lord, the illustrious Lalita-varman of divine descent, in the ^astra year 
46, [the month of] §ravana, the bright fortnight, the lunar day 13, on Sunday, at 
[the Goniunction of the moon with] the lunar mansion Mula, on the thirteenth lunar 
day — when in Fangati there was the Seguna the illustrious Kalu(ka) ; the prahhcira, 
the illustrious Nenu(ka) ; the dandavdsiha the illustrious Kutu(ka) ; and Segdna 
^iri(ka) in charge of the Kothi — [at that time] the wife of the'Kana, the very illus- 
trious Ludra-pala of Salhi, the queen, the illustrious Delha has erected a fountain- 
slab {lit. Varuna-deva) for the sake of Siva’s heaven, in order to gain the other 
heaven of Visnu [and] for the sake of the joy of Paradise. 

‘ The aksara which I read kfi has apparently both the j and the r vowel signs. 

- The w is written under the line. 

^ Perhaps Heniika is to be read ; the first syllable is doubtful. 

“ As all the proper names in this passage except NiViia are preceded by the word SVi,. it is probable that the 
syllable cchi is also to be read as such. 

» I presume that Delha is the trne form of the name ief. above, p. 210 Balha) which erroneously was provided 
with the instrumental termination of the masculine. 

*• The form yaSa is due to vernacular influence. 

" Perhaps Gvjjgena is to be read. Cf. abr ve, p. 138. 

' Draw and Apdina are the two breath currents in the human body according to the Yoga system. 
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[This] flowing water [is] excellent, pure and cool [and] causes glory, fame and 
grace. Thus may it be blessed. This is written by the writer of legal documents 
Sekha. It was set up by the stone-mason Sahaja and by Gagga — truly set up. 

No. 34.— MUL-KIHlR FOUNTAIN INSCRIPTION. 

(Plate XXXIII.) 

At a distance of about 3 miles to the north-west of Dyuhr (map Duire), the 
headquarters of the pargand of the same name, lies the hamlet of Mul-Kihar. The 
name seems to indicate that it was originally the chief place of the Kihar pm' gaud. 
The present ]iihar kbtlil is situated some 4 or 5 miles furtiier to the west at the 
village of Digi. On a spur above the village of Mul-Kihar there are the remnants of 
ancient walls Avhich eiddently once belonged to a building of considerable size. Local 
tradition holds that this ivas the site of a Rana’s castle,'‘ and the inscription 
presently to be discussed leaves no doubt as to the correctness of this tradition. 

On the site I found a defaced piece of sculpture, 1' 9" high and 1' 3'^ wide, 
representing a goddess standing between two female attendants. Each of these 
figures wears the usual ornaments and is placed on a conventional lotus. The central 
one shown in a dancing posture, is four-armed. Two arms seem to swing a snake 
over its head, the other two are in front of the body, but the attributes ivhich thev 
once held are lost. The two attendants, of somewhat smaller size and in the usual 
contorted posture, were presumably provided with fly-whisks (Skr. cdmara). The 
attendant to the left of the miiin figure with her right hand raised above the head 
has the typical attitude of a choiorie bearer. The two pilasters sliown at the sides of 
the figures, indicate that these were supposed to be enshrined in a chapel. It is not 
clear what architectural member these pilasters are supporting, as the upper portion 
of the sculpture is totally effaced. The cusped arch, partly preserved at the back 
and over the heads of the figures, seems to be developed from a trefoil halo. 

A more important relic of the past is a ruined fountain at the side of the 
Pyuhr-Kihar road iu the immediate proximity of the site just noticed. The de- 
struction of this cistern is locally ascribed to the Basohli people. In the reign of Raj 
Singh, about A.D. 1774, Chamba was invaded by the Basohli Raja Amrt Pfil at the 
instigation of Ranjit Dev of Jammu. Raj Singh rejielled the invader with the 
assistance of the Ramgarhia Sardars and in his turn invaded and conquered Basohli 
in A.D. 1782. Again iu the reign of his son and successor Jit Singh bands of 
Basohli troops made inroads iu Chamba territory under their chief Bijai Pal.^ In 
A.D. 1800, the Chamba Raja retaliated by invading and conquering Basohli. The 
traveller George Forster who travelled through Basohli territory in April 1783 
gives a graphic account of the destruction caused by the invasion of Raj Singh of 
Chamba.® 

^ The Bame of tho last Bana of Iful-Ivibar is saia to have boon Golab Singb and that of bis Saul Itanani. I. 
am told that one of his descendants, Mahtab Singh by name, still lives at Bhadravah. 

- Cf. C/iamla G azettee)’, ])-p. 99 f!. The date of the copper-plate referred to in the footnote is Yikrama 1831, 
Saka 1696, Vaisakha purnima. Visa pra. 15 corresponding to Wednesday the Soth May, A.D. 1774.' 

^ Forster, Journey, Voi, I, pp. 270 f. 
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Fig. 36. EuiiK'J fountuiu at Mul-Kiliav. 


The Mul-Kiliar cistern is of a type entirely different from that of the ordinary 
jyaahiydrs in Avhich the large hack-slab with its carvings and inscriptions is the most 
striking feature. In the present instance we find only a curiously sculptured 
water-spout, the mouth of which seems to represent the head of some phantastical 
animal, perhaps meant for a makara. Some more carved stones of considerable size 
are found on the spot, but their original position cannot now be ascertained. 

The inscription which contains the record of the foundation of this cistern is 
carved on a large slab (2' by 1' 10'^ by 11") which is no longer hi sihi. It has 
shared the fate of the monument to wliich it belonged and is now in a deplorable state 
of mutilation. The inscribed surface is 2' in width by 1' Q" in height ; but a large 
portion of the epigraph has disappeared with the proper left end of the stone. The 
missing part of the inscribed surface has the shape of a rectangular triangle, the 
hypotenuse being marked by the fractured edge. The upper lines have suffered the 
greatest loss, probablv some twenty-two syllables each, wliilst at the end of the lower 
lines of the inscription only a few ak-saras seem to be missing. Of the remainder 
most of the letters along the top and proper right side of the stone are entirely 
effaced ; the surface has peeled off in places, especially in the lower portion of the 
record, and everywhere separate letters are found damaged or destroyed. 

The mutilation of this inscription is the more to be regretted, as evidently it 
was a document of considerable interest, both historical and literary. It seems to 
have consisted of twenty-six lines and to have contained no less than thirty-one 
stanzas of very fine Sanskrit poetry, composed in a great variety of metres. The 
metves used, are Sdrdtilavikrujita in verse 2; BathochJhatd, in verses 3, 4 and 15 ; 
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Vasantatilaka in ver-^es 5, 10, 12, 13, 18, and 27 ; Mdliul in verses 6 and 16 ; An-^(, 
stuhh in verses 7 (0, 9, 14, 20-24, 26 -J), and 29 ; Upajdti in verses 8, 19 and 30 ; 
Mandah'dntd in verse 11 ; SikMrinl in verses 17 and 25 and BrutavilamhUa{':) in 
verse 28. At present net a single verse is entire, but a few can be conjecturally 
restored. Enough remains to make out the chief contents of the inscription. It 
may be divided into three parts. The finst part consists of benedictory stanzas and 
invocations to various deities ; the second part contains the genealogy of the local 
liana to whose piety the fountain owed its origin, and the final portion gives an 
account of the pious foundation itself. 

Let us now attempt, as far as the fragmentary state of the document allows, to 
consider its contents more in detail. The first stanza, apparently preceded by the 
usual mangala in larose, is almost entirely destroyed. Presumably it contained, like 
the following stanzas, an invocation to some deity, perhaps Varuna, the god of the 
waters, who, as we have had frequent occasion to notice, takes a prominent place 
both in the caiwinsfs and inscriptions on monuments of this kind. Of the second 
stanza the concluding portion is still legible ; it ends with the name of Siva whose 
protection it was apparently meant to implore. The third stanza had evidently a 
similar pm-port, but the name of the deity invoked is lost. Stanzas 4 to 6 are 
addressed to Kama (Madana) the god of love, to the Sun-god Surya, here called 
Tarani, and to Siva’s son Kumara or Karttikeya, the god of war. The seventh verse 
beo-ins with the word sreyah, from which we may infer that, like the preceding six 
stanzas, it was intended to secure the blessing of some deity. 

The second genealogical portion of the inscription is on the whole somewhat 
better preserved than the beginning and concluding parts, but unfortunately most 
of the names are lost. Of the first of tlie Rana’s ancestors, mentioned in verse 8, 
the name certainly ended in -pdlaika ) ; the first member of the name is perhaps 
gaya. He bears the title of Bdjdnaka, i.e. Rdnd and is said to belong to the house 
{gotra) of the muni Kasyapa.^ In stanzas 9 and 10 it is related that he married, 
and a child was born to him, but the names of both his wife and his son are lost. 
In the next two verses (11-12) this son marries in his turn and begets a son whose 
name is likewise missing. Tliis grandson of Rana Gaya-pala marries a lady, Siiramati 
by name, who is praised for her generosity (verse 13), Several sons are born by 
her, the names of the eldest being Syamalu, Laksmana, Golhana and Chinnu^ (verse 
14), and also a daughter Bhappika whose beauty is described in an elegant line of 
poetry (verse 15). The following passage (verses 16-18) consists of an account of 
the death of ^uramati and of the lamentations of her relatives, told in exquisite 
language. Verses 19-24 eulogize the water, which quenches the fire of grief and 
allavs even the torments of hell. These stanzas, all composed in the Anmtiihh 
metre, seem to he a quotation, as may also be inferred from the following IH hutm, 
but I have not been able to ascertain from what work they are borrowed. 

Tlie concluding portion of the inscription relates, how a cistern of clear water 
was constructed, evidently in memory of the deceased Suramati. In verse 25 the 
founder is named Goga, but it is not apparent whether her husband is indicated by 


' Cf. Ibtetsoii, Outliup of 'Pvrijah Ethnography, § 421. 

- The feuinle personal name Chinna occurs in the I, 27. 
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this name or one of her sons. In the latter case Goga miglit be a pet-name for 
Golhana mentioned in verse 4. It seems, however, more natural that it was the 
husband of the deceased lady who had the fountain made. The whole passage 
is too much mutilated to allow us to arrive at any definite conclusion. So much 
is certain that in verse 30 the date of the inscription is expressed in the 
regnal year of some Eaja of Chamba, whose name I propose to read Vijayesvara. 
Unfortunately the first syllable is lost, and tlie second uncertain. If my coniecture 
is correct, “ the lord Vijaya ” of our inscription may be identified witli Viiaya- 
varman, who in the Vamsavall (si. 85) figures as the son and successor of Lalita- 
varman. As we know that the latter became Eaja in A.D. 1143 and was still 
ruling in 1170, the date of Vijaya-varman’s reign must fall about the end of tlie 
12th century. This conclusion well agrees with the palaeographical evidence 
afforded by the Mul-Kihar inscription. It follows, moreover, from verse 30 that 
the Ranas of iVlul-Kihar owed allegiance to the Rajas of Chamba. 

Another point of considerable interest is whether Rajauaka Gaya-pala men- 
tioned in verse 8 of our inscription can be the same person as the Thakkura Gaya-pala 
who, according to the Hajatarahghu (VIII, 548-9) collected a force to restore the 
pretender, Bhiksaeara, to tlie throne of Kasmir, but was treacherously murdered by 
his own relatives before he could give effect to his design. Chronologically the 
identification might well be maintained. The Gaya-pala of the Kasmir Chronicle 
lived in the reign of Jasata of Cliamba, at wiiose court Bhiksaeara found a refuge 
for several years. We saw that the Rana who founded the Mul-Kihar cistern 
lived at the time of Vijaya-varman, ie,, about the last quarter of the 12th century. 
His grandfather may, therefore, quite well have been a contemporary of Jasata who 
ruled in Chamba in the first quarter of that century. 

On the other hand, it would seem from the wording of Kalhana’s account that 
his Thakkura Gaya-pala was a feudatory of Padmaka, the Raja of Vallapura, whose 
daughter Bhiksaeara married. This, however, is not a very serious objection. We 
can hardly expect absolute accuracy in a narrative of events which happened at a 
considerable distance from Kasmir. Gaya-pala the Rana of Mul-Kihar was most 
probably, like his grandson, a vassal of the Raja of Chamba, but his castle stood 
almost on the border of Vallapura territory and he could, therefore, conveniently 
collect the troops from both States. For it should be remenlbered that Jasata of 
Chamba lent support to his kinsman Bhiksaeara, like his neighbour Padmaka of 
Vallapura. 

So far, therefore, the identification seems plausible enough, but it may be 
well to emphasize the fact that the reading of the name in the inscription is itself 
problematical. Only the last member of the comj)ound is certain, and this 
unfortunately was the common cognomen of many royal and noble families of the 
period. The first part of the name must indeed have consisted of two short 
syllables, the first of which is still extant in outline and can hardly be anything 
but ga. The little that remains of the second uhmra permits of its being read as 
ya, but this reading must of necessity be regarded as conjectural. 

As far as the fragmentary state of the inscription allows us to judge, the record 
is composed in very pure and grammatically correct Sanskrit. The only error 
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occurring in the preserved portion is the substitution of r for ri in trdasapati- 
vaclhimdm (verse 16), a mistake of which we have met with instances elsewhere' and 
which is evidently due to the pronunciation of y soncms as ri. The author of the 
Mul-Kihar inscription was not only a scholar, hut a true poet whose good taste 
prevented him from indulging in the bombastic phraseology which so often 
disfigures the classical literature of India. His language is simple, and the 
rhetorical figures of speech are applied in such proportion as not to obscure but 
to elucidate the sense of each verse. The similes, if not original, are well chosen. 
If we compare verse 15, in which the charms of Suramati’s daughter are lauded, 
with numerous passages in Indian poetry devoted to the praise of female beauty — 
of which our Sarahan pramsti (No. 13) affords a good example — we cannot but 
admire the chaste moderation of the writer. 

TEXT. 

1 — “ — — — — 

(1. 2) — — w — 

— — — ^ vy V-/ ^ — W 

— — — — — — V-/ — — vy — 

(1. 3) _ __ ^ 

— V./ w — 51 ^ 1 

— v_/ w — ^ — — w — — v_/ — ^ 

(1. 4) ?T^5T ifsT i] 

— — V/ w — «] 

W W W W (1. 5)v./ Vyf W 

— TTIrffr^ 

V-' v.y V/ ■ — 'w' — — Vw/ — — (1. 6) — 

w [i*] 

(1.7) ['q] 

^ — ^\ 

[UUjtff <^=h 1 ^ — vy — — — w c] 

:^(1. 8)^ I 

£. I 

rlWH^n^cT ^rlU ^ — ww w — ww — w 1 

■ ^ —(I- 9) — v^v.^ — w ^ftrWfTr 

% ° 


^ Cf. No. 9, 1. 2, aSrt-^a for airitya and No. 15, 1. 24, atrta for airita. 
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— — ^ 

(1. 10) f%5T?T- [?niw] 

ff^T*T[^'RTfT] ^ — ww — V-/ — — 

w — w V.y — (1. 11) v.y — ^Twfjfr 

iT?:g^?TfTr[=f5^]^5Tt 

;TR-5g5rTg[»T]^-»TT% ?TTk^Tf% 

?r^T% WTfMT<5r»ra-[^T^T] [xi^l w W O' O' O o I 

C- 

(1. 12) ~ — v_/ w 2fr w trm 5i=srT4-?^-^g*trr^- f%?:^- 

^wi I 

wwwww ^ (1. 13) [^tX XflrTT^nn 1 \s] 

f W^JTT I 

^)^-STk5I-?WTiT-^^5n vrfiq%^w^^[^ i^yi] 

w ^ w — (1- 111;) — [^r xt^ttctt] g:(f%)?ajirfH-^’£r5Ti 

C\ 

[Otttthtsit] trf^^ f^f^rr-^igsr-sfr^T i u] 

^ w w (1. 15) w — - 5T ITWftTm ^ ?ft 5T 

=3 »Tf^‘Wrwr^rr*?^: i 
[w]?Tf%^ fwg [w] g^Tg^T^gf?T^?T*g[w?w*gdgi ^'©] 
— — w — (1. 16) w V./ w — ^?I«TTfiT^nTTg^l^*TT flT^rUTT 'Sf^ftll^'t'^lTI I 

f%TOX lirTP^X I ?c] 

S3 Ov^ ^ ^ ^ 

— Ky (1. 17) s> w — sy wt ^?TT»T-g X ^ig^T-g X i 

^ l] 

^ ^ ^ (1. 18)^ ^ ^ W «TT f%^T I ^o 

^ [WT-^]TI-TRt^T^T ^^Trir^ri f%^Tf¥*TT«. 1 

^ ^ wTfj vv «5^5T-ir^-^frFrTn i 

f%lftf^5Tt ^ifiRT O O O O O o — I 

(1. 19) ^ ^ [iT¥T-]^g JTWTTTIT^ fr^^: [^];^ 
cTH^ra [^'^J ^ ^ — sy — 1 

[^^] ?T^ fti ??)cr^ 9^ 

^(1- 20) ^ ^ ^ ^ ^»T (TT I 

^ [^^] ^^ig ^•TTrf^: ^ 8 

Tf^ 'g[f =1 1] — — w v-/ w sy — — s^ sy — 

[^]gf^3?iT[5T5^] arWt ^ fr[^?Tt i] 

sy' — ■“ — — — s>'s>' w(l. 21)v-/ s/ — [^ 

i?:-5T?:-fiig- Tfif^-^?r;Tg:^[yri 
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^ ^ ^ b=i ^ iM3J — I 

w w w TJT 2f tr^ i=> V-: N.>- (1. 22) — w — ^4' 

fTig;-[^T^5rfww] SJIHTf?! ^ — 

^ V.yw W- 

^■fe — WWW — w w (1. 23) — w — — ^'S> 

w — w — w w ^TS^?I-5n^5rT [lT]fHm[^]?TffT f^fcTW 

w — w w w — w 

0 

(1. 24i\ ^ ^ ^ ^ ^ ^ ^ ^ ^ — w — 

w w w w v_y — — w w w ^ v-y ^£.] 

— — w [f%]5r^^ [^^](l- 25) w — w w w — w — w^o 

^ — 

TBANSLATIOX.* 

Hail ! Adoration .......... 

1. [Lost.] 

2 Siva wliose wratli and favour bear fruit with his/oes and friends [may he 
protect yoti] 

3. He -whose splendour is -white like snow— may he keep (you) 

4. I praise Madana {i.e. Kama) who, though his body was reduced to 

ashes, subdued the heart of 

the Trident-holder {i.e. Siva) 

5. Tarani {i.e. SCirya) in whose fire the 

misfortune of the righteom [«s- consumed^ like fuel, he who is a boat 
on the ocean of existence, may he render you [happyf 

6. The chaste Kumara if.e., Karttikeya) conquers the host of enemies. , 

• • « • • 

7 . [Lost.] 

8. In the hoyse of the great Sage whose name is Kasyapa was born the 

Kajanaka called the illustrious Gaynpalaka 

9. [Me married a lady~'\ who was appropriately so 

named and who secured success to the factions of her father-in-law 
and her father. 

10. To him of noble deeds was born by her a son 

. . . . whom here the multitude of princes [praised'] as the 

champion of knighthood. 

^ The metre is uncertain. Judging from the space occupied by this verse, it seems to have been an Anustuhh. 

^ The metre is uncertain. W e have apparently a pada in the Driitavilamlita metre, but some of the aism'as 
are lust. 

^ Conjectural words are shown in italics. Words which are incoherent have been left untranslated. 
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11. He also had a lawful wife adorned with a multitude of virtues 

at the report of whose fame the fair 

ones within the circle of the earth yielded without complaint the 
utmost charm of their beauty. 

12. By her [was horn a so??] [at the sight of whom'\ 

the bodies of the fair ones, feeling the pangs of Love, [attained] their 
highest aim. 

13. His [spaiise] is Suramati of spotless nature 

who bestowed land, food, 

gold and clothes at sacrifices and on the afflicted. 

14. She bore [him several] sons of whom the elder were Syamaly, Laksmana, 

Golhana and Chinnu 

15. E.e had also a daughter, Bhappika by name, with teeth like jasmine 

buds, a slender waist, a face like a full-blown lotus, the voice of a 
cuckoo and eyes resembling dark- blue water-lilies. 

16. She {Suramati?) ...... passed away. Gevidmlj, having 

attained her tcish and conquered the world of men, she left the earth 
and reached the abode of heavmn, to transcend in beauty, loveliness 
and manners the women of the Chief of the gods.^ 

17 neither affection, nor 

faithfulness, nor . . . . , nor the nectar-juice of sweet 

words — alas ! [none of these things] ever dwells in the mind of Fate, 
that churl, who leads the righteous and unrighteous in the same 
manner to Yamd s toicn? 

18 thus hostile Fate sepa- 

rated tier — his most beloved, seated on his lap, the delight of his eyes, 
praised by all mankind — from her husband, even as the passing of the 
yarvan [separates] the Moon sickle from the hot-rayed [*S'«re].® 

19 the fire 

[of grief] of her dear relation was slowly allayed 

besprinkled with the stream of the water of his eyes. 

20. For water is life in [this] world, water is breath, water is strength 

21. Of those who are overcome by faintness or fatigue, who are afflicted 

with grief or burning of those whose mind is 

singed by the fire 

22. Of lovers separated [the hells] 

Maharaurava, Mahapiadma and Raurava — 

^ The Lord of the gods (Bevendra) is Indra the thundergod. His celestial abode is inhabited by the Gandharvas 
and Apsaras. Saramati, the poet supposes, left the world to outshine the beauty of these heavenly nymphs in Indra’s 
Paradise. 

- Yama is the Indian Hades ; he is the god of death and the lord of the lower regions. 

^ The parvans are the changes of the moon. Here the New TIoon is meant, when the suu and the moon are in 
conjunetiou. When the of the New Moon passes, they become separated. The same simile occurs in the 

Magtmvcmia 7, 30. 

A 
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23. And the one called Taptavaiuka (Burning Sand) 

what would they do to that being whose mind inside is cool. 

24. with the gift 


of whicli the eternal world becomes at once satisfied. 

26. When he had thus understood and exhorted 

Anandci his father, Goga his son ...... . made this 

cistern of very pure water which causes joy to gods, men and ances- 
tral spirits. 

26. [Lost.] 

27. By his son this cistern was made here like the word of his father 

. . .at the sight of which 

C 

^8 [his] sons with their offspring. The cAicy protects 

the land .... 

29. Constructed by 

SO. In the . . year [of the reign] of Prince Tijaya the scion of the Solar 

Race and lord of the town named Canpaka ... ..... 

31 gleaming in the 

lotus-like heart of the wise . . . 

No. 35.— SAI POUNTAIN INSCRIPTION OP THE REIGN OP AJAYA- 

PALA; SaSTRA 1 (A.B. 1225r) OR KALI 4270 (A.I). 1169?). 

[Plates XXXIV and XXXV.) 

Sai is the head-quarters of the pargand of the same name which belongs to 
the Curah xmzdrat. Near a fountain l)elow the village tliere stands a carved 
stone of considerable size (3' 6" high ; 4' 6" wide!. In its centre is a square hole 
(9"x9-|") which once must have contained a water-spout. The spring apparently 
has changed its course. There are still two water-spouts with carved mouths 
beneath the fountain-siah, hut these also have become dry. 

Immediately over the square opening we notice a lihgu prlaced on a stand of 
the ordinary type. The symbol of procreation is being worshipped by two figures 
placed on either side of it. The one to its proper right is a bearded male figure 
seated cross-legged on an ornamental cushion, and holding a censer in his right and 
a bell in his left hand. Between him and the linga there is a vessel presumably 
intended for offerings (Hindi 5/id^). Prom an inscription placed immediately over 
this figure, it appears that it represents Bdnautra Phahi,^ the person for whose 
sake the fountain-stone was erected. Tiie figure on the other side is a female 
standing on a kind of stool. Round her head is a halo of trefoil shape. She wears 
a diadem from which a scarf (H. dupattd') floats down over both her shoulders, and 
also an ornamental petticoat. The upper part of her body is nude ; her breasts are 
broken and her face slightly injured. Presumably this figure also was marked with 
an inscription ; but the surface of the stone above it has peeled off, Erom its position 
we may presume that it represents the wife of Ranautra Phahi. In her right hand 
she holds a fly-whisk (Skr. cdmara ; H. eauri, cauri ; Anglo-Iudice chowrie); with 

^ It is doubtful whetlier the first al'sara is to be read fha, or dha. The rounded shape of tLe letter leads me to 
assume that it is more probably jj/id though the curve of plat usually ends in a loop. For instances see above, p. 55. 
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her left hand she gras^DS the scarf of another female figure somewhat larger in size 
which stands behind her and is labelled : Dai Magih. This personage wears the 
same kind of dress, though differing in design. She holds a water-vessel in her left 
hand; the right hand which is empty shows the attitude known in Indian iconogra- - 
phy as the “ gift-bestowing ” (Skr. vara-muclrd). Beneath these two female figures 
we notice the effigy of a fish. The other end of the slab is occupied by a figure 
similar to the one last-described, but holding in each hand a lotus-flower. The 
inscription over this figure is destroyed except the last letter which is la. Beneath 
it is a quaint looking animal, presumably meant to represent a tortoise. There 
can be little doubt that in these two figures we may recognize the portraits of two 
ladies belonging to the household of Mdmittra Phahi, for one of thehi is distinctly 
marked as cldt, i.e. nurse. We know that even at the Mughal court the wetnurse 
of the heir-apparent had the title ddl and was a lady of distinction. In Chamba 
we have the example of Dal Batlo, the wetnurse of Baja Prthvl Singh, who, 
according to popular tradition, saved the life of her nursling from the hands of 
Jagat Singh of Xurpur. She was the founder of two temples and the donor of 
gifts of land, the title-deeds of which are still extant among our copper-plates.^ 
Thus it can be no matter of surprise that the nurse of Bdnautra Phahi was 
considered worthy of being portrayed on the stone. It is curious that the sculptor, 
in rendering this and the corresponding figure, evidently copied the river-goddesses, 
Gahga and Yamuna, commonly found on similar fountain-slabs. Invariably these 
Xaiads are shown with a water-vessel in one hand and a lotus-flower in the other, 
and we notice that each of our two figures has preserved one of these attributes. 
Besides, the two animals beneath are clearly derived from the crocodile and the 
tortoise which are the vehicles of those two river-goddesses. 

It is well known that Gahga and Yamuna are regularly represented on both sides 
of the entrance of ancient temples. They are distinguished by their vdJianas — the 
crocodile and the tortoise. Some noticeable instances are the temples of Martand 
in Ka4mir, of Nurpur and Baijnath in Kahgra and of Bajaura in Kulu.^ And it 
is the same not only in the Western Himalaya but all over Northern India. But 
temples of a later period when the meaning of these figures was no longer understood 
often show those animals metamorphosed ; the crocodile becomes a fish, the tortoise 
assumes the appearance of a goose. Such a development vros not only favoured 
by the highly ornamental character which already at an earlier date the figures 
of the two animals had assumed, but seems the more natural in a region where 
both the crocodile and the tortoise are equally unknown. 

Whereas the lower portion of the slab is thus reserved for mortals, we find 
the upper part occupied by beings of a higher order. Of the row of five deities, 
seated cross-legged and separated by pilasters, the central one, according to its 
inscription, is Varuna, the god of tlie waters, in whose honour the fountain-slab 
was erected. He has four arms which suprport a makara-stsiE and a rosary (Skr. 
aksamdld) on the right, and a snake and a water-vessel on the left. 


' Cf. atove, pp. 19 and 36, and Gaxetteer, p. 93. 

- Cf. Cole, Ancient luildings in Kashmir, pi. 16-18, A. S. A. S. for 1904-05, p. 118, Ep. Ind. VoL II. 
pp. 106 and 111 (1. 20), and Harcourt, Kooloo, pp. 350 £. 

'I H 
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The deity to the right of the central figure is likewise four-armed. His right 
hands hold a trident and a rosary. Of the left hands one holds a conch-shell, and 
the other is broken. Unfortunately the name of this figure, which was in- 
scribed on tile pilaster to it.s right, is lost. As the sculptor has allowde himself so 
much license in iconographical matters, it would he risky to identify this figure 
from its attributes. The trident would suggest Siya, hut we shall presently meet 
him under another name on the opposite side of the row. 

The figure at the proper right end has its name, Baudha, marked on the corner 
pilaster at its side. As Baudha is the same as Budha,^ the personage represented 
here Avould be the Planet TIercury. But from its appearance it seems that the 
sculptor has confused Budha with Buddha. The figure is seated cross-legged, 
with the hands joined in front of the breast. The hair is bound up in a knot on 
the top of the head. It thus bear.s, in reality, the appearance of a representation of 
the Sakya-Sage in the attitude of expounding the law (Skr. dharmacakra-muclra). 

We should have some difficulty in recognizing Brahma in the figure to the 
left of Varuna, were it not clearly indicated as such by the inscription over its 
head. The figure is bearded, but has not the four faces which characterize the 
Creator of the four Vedas. He is four-armed, but his attributes are indistinct. 
The lower right hand seems to hold a rosary. In the somewhat phantastical animal 
beneath we must recognize a goose, the vehicle of Brahma. 

The last figure of the row it would have been still harder to identify, but for the 
inscription over its head which reads Dhydna-Ilahehara, leaving no doubt that the 
deity represented here is Siva, in the period of his asceticism. He is seated cross- 
legged, the hands placed in the lap in that position which expresses meditation 
(Skr. dhydna-niudrd). 

The whole of the sculptures just described are enclosed on three sides bv 
ornamental borders, each of which consists of a double pair of interlaced snakes, 
a decorative device largely used on monuments in the Western Himalaya.- In the 
centre of the rim which runs above the uppermost of these borders there is a piece 
of ornamentation evidently the remnant of a projecting panel such as is found on 
other fountain stones (Cf. fig. 11). Between the upper serjient border and the 
row of deities there is a space of 3' o" in width by SV high, which bears an inscription 
of four lines of unequal length. The inscription proper commences 2¥' from the 
snake border to the proper right. In the intervening space we find a short enigraph 
in three lines which I read PrattMra ^ Sn-GJiagJmJca. The space after the" fourth 
line which measures only 1' lOU" is occupied by the two short epigraphs, Brahma 
and Bhydna-IIahehara already noted; and the concluding 25 hrase lU kd)Ti\am\ 

^ Sewel-Dikshit, Indian Calendar, p. 3. 

The supposition tliat tliis figure refers to the week-day is not borne out by the eonolusion.s derived from the date 
of the inscription. 

Cf. above pp. 176, 179 and 201. In these instances the meaning of the ornament is lost, and only on the Sai 
stone the snakes can still be recognized. 

^ The meaning of the word in Sanskrit literature is door-keeper,” but here it denotes probablv 

some local official who was in some way connected with the erection of the fountain-stone. The word occurs also in 
Ko. 33, 1. 2. Cf. above, p. 135. 
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which, stands between these two words, is thus separated from the end of the 
inscription proper by a distance of 7". 

The letters are of fairly large size {¥' to f") and well engrared ; but in 
places the surface of the stone has peeled off, so that several of the al-saras are 
more or less damaged. 

The pronounced angular type of the aksaras tha, clha, pa, vci, and sa is a 
noticeable feature, which this inscription shares with the Devi-ri-kothi prakisti 
(No. 32). The rectangular, almost square is specially remarkable ; this form 
I have not met with in any other Sarada inscription. The kha with crooked front- 
stroke occurs also in the Devi-ri-kothi inscription. The la appears here both in the 
older form with a horizontal stroke representing the original Itase line (1. 3, hdladJidra) , 
and in the later form with double curve (1. 1, kali). ]\Iedial i is sometimes 
rendered by a short curve above the aksara (I. 1, vati, hliasilam, 1. 3, gJiatdpltam) 
and sometimes the curve is continued at the side of the akmra. It deserves special 
notice that the medial vowels e, ai, o and au are throughout expressed by the 
superscribed signs and never by a pvsthamdbrd. The subscribed tha in the ligature 
sthd (1. 3) has also the secondary form. On the Avhole the Sai inscription exhibits 
the later type of Sarada found in the inscriptions of the latter half of the 12th and 
the beginning of the 13th century. It also deserves notice that the anusvdra is used 
instead of the nasal consonant in setuhamclhe (1. 3), anaihtd (1. 1), pamthd° (1. -1). 

The first two lines of the inscription are in prose. They record the erection of 
a “ Varnna ” by Raja-pala for the sake of Danautra Phahi. We have already met 
with this name as indicating the male figure seated at the side of the lihga. The 
word Bdnautra I believe to be a title derived from Bdndpv.tra, and consequently 
designating the son of a Eana. We may compare autar which, in the dialect of 
Chamba, denotes a sonless man and is clearly derived from Sanskrit aputra} 
The word rdnautra would, therefore, have the same relationship to rand as rdjpitt to 
rdjd. It may possibly be identified with the caste-name Botar which occurs in 
Kastavar. The Rotars who are a not numerous caste are said by local tradition 
to have held Kastavar before it became the seat of a Rajil. There is also a tradition 
that on one occasion they ousted the Raja and for a short time enjoyed their former 
independence. Their position was evidently the same as that of the Ranas in Chamba 
and other Hill tracts. It is interesting to note that in Kastavar no Ranas are 
found. 

The second half of the inscription contains two stanzas in the amisfuhh metre, 
numbered 1 and 2, in which the comparative merit of A’arious pious works is 
contrasted. It will be observed that the climax of merit is not, as one would 
expect, the erection of a “ Varuna,” but the construction of a road, perhaps a 
gentle hint addressed to the local ruler of the time. As roads deserving of the 
name have become known in Chamba only during the last fifty years, it would 
appear that those in power had not shown themselves very anxious to acquire the 
endless merit, promised by the writer of our inscription. This poetical passage 
betrav’s a very indifferent knowledge of Sanskrit grammar. 

1 AVe may also compare mahaid which, acconling to Dr. B'.ocli, is derivei.t from iiiah3£u>i‘a, Z. I). J/. (?, Vol. 
LXII, p. 372. 
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TEXT. 

1 [^] WIIWT SR'So «^'Q^o 

HTTTW 8^^0 0 0 2) 

— — 

^rf^cf® (1. 3) q< 'iJW 1 ^5!^ ^ftl^g-T 1 iftS ^=?^‘ TT3WT- 

^ 1 I ^fri® 1 ^=5 ^ 1 (1. i) ^sirTTiT^T^K^ I ^ 

^if^rT '=Tt-^ramT-w — — ^^:gf3ff.^?35^TT-[^-]— W^T ifH 

The lanoTiage of this inscription, as remarked above, is extremely corrupt. 
The date requires no further discussion, nor ndil it be necessary to point out mistakes 
like Caiti'd for Caitra and varmitdm for varsdndth. The word kliasitcwi (perhaps 
the true reading is khamsitcm or khanisvitam) I am unable to explain ; but the 
meaning is evidently “ remaining, left.” ^\iQ vigraha lyaramesvara is out of 

jilace; for srimnta read srimad axidi pravanlhamdna oi jyravarclhamdiHt 

(I. 2). The term .Devasatmaja, if grammatically correct, can only mean “the son 
of Devasa ” ; hut I have a suspicion that here, as elsewhere, the writer has ignored 
the scimdhi rules, and that the true reading would be either devdtmaja or 
devasydtmaja, in which case dem would indicate Ajayapdla-deva who was reigning 
at the time. Eor Fhdhinkarane I propose to read Thdhi-kdrane. In other similar 
inscriptions we find the person mentioned, for whose sake the fountain-slab was 
erected. In the present case it was Kanautra Phahi, whose eflfigy is portrayed on 
the stone. The words Varuiia and dharma in the next line have been treated as if 
they were neuter instead of masculine. The first word of line 3 must be sehihandhe, 
the w'ord following dasaguncm is uncertain ; it seems to consist of three words 
t'U=dpis=tathd ; but what meritorious work is indicated by apis I am unable to say. 
The u of kitpe must be long. Of the compound onatha-cJiddane, the first member 
matha means a hospice or rest-house for travellers, the modern dharmmldd The 
meaning of chadana is “cover, screen, clothing”; but here it will have to be taken 
in the sense of “ the providing of cover or clothing to the poor,” in which ease the 
whole expression may be regarded as a co-ordinative or dvandvu compound. The 
word nira (=water) in the beginning of the second stanza is puzzling. It can 
hardly be connected 'with the preceding pi^ahJm which I believe to stand for the 
vocative prahJio. The first member of the compound deida-silidpane is evidently a 
form derived from the Sanskrit “a temple.” The word -praUsthd means 

“ foundation,” here to be taken as a nomen acUonis. There can be little doubt that 
the panthdsmdrana at the end of the second stanza is intended to mean “the 
construction of a road,” though the literal meaning would be “ remembrance of a 
road.” 

’ The syllable li is partly traceable. 

- The sign for ma is written in the top margin over the preceding aksara ra. 

The lower portion of the syllahlc which 1 read t7na is injured. 

The value of this character is nneertain, perhaps it has to he read dlia. 

‘ The first syllable of stld/itam is effaced, the anvuara over the last syllable is lost. 

' The last syllable of the word ayuUm is much damaged, but both the ta and udv.svwa over it can still be traced. 

^ Of. stein, Sdjcd. index i.v. matha. 
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COERECTED EEADIXG. 

^i%-ninw 8^^000 r?:^-?T^RT^Tf^TT^-ii?:#a3?:-^fT^-(l. 2) 

xfiTf%-^T?:% ^rftTri; ii (1. 3) xrrr ^rfr^^iT i ^ ^rrrg’ir; 

^W. ’FT’f?? TT3-WT^% (?) Mil ^grt 1 ^Tz %-Ilf^BT?TT- 

(1. 4) TTcTirr; XJSIT^KWfr (?) 1! ^11 ^TfjfT ^-WT^'S?TT-(?)-W I gfjrT 

’S?R-['^]— %5T I ^1% WW II 

TRANSLATION. 

In the Sastra year 1 (?), [the month of] Caitra, on the 10th clay of the dark 
fortnight, when 4,270 years [of the Age] of Sin (Kali-yuga) had gone [and] 427,730 
remained, the total [being] the duration [of the Age] of Sin 432,000“ years [and] in 
the . . year of the increasing fortunate reign of yictory of the supreme prince, 
the king of kings, the supreme lord, the illu.strious Ajaya-pala of div^ine descent 
has [this] fountain-stone {lit. Varuna) been erected by the illustrious Eaja-pala, 
the son of the illustrious Devasa (or Deva, nis., the king ?) for the sake of Ranautra 
Phahi [Verse] 1. It is declared that in the building of a bridge'^ [lies] exceeding 
merit ; ten-fold [that merit] in . . . ; in [the digging of] a well an hundred-fold, 
thousand-fold in [the construction of] a hospice and [the providing of] covering. 

[Verse] 2. Ten-thousand-fold [that merit lies] in ; hundred- 

thousand-fold in the erection of a temple ; ten-million-folcl in the consecration of a 
god (he., a divine image), endless merit in the construction (?) of a road. 

Caused to be made by the illustrious Bdlaclhdra^ Cha- . k-. Made by the 
illustrious artisan . . na. Thus may [it be] blessed ! 

No. 36.— BHARARA FOUNTAIN INSCRIPTION. 

(Plates XXXIV and XXXVI). 

The village of Bharara (map Barara) is situated at the head of the Dukrund 
Nala, which debouches into the Canju valley near Lob-Tikri, and at a distance of 3 
miles from the latter place. The rivulet which waters the Dukrund ravine takes its 
origin from two springs. At the western source which rises near the first-mentioned 
village three sculptured slabs are found, besides a great number of rudely carved cmtar 
stones. The three slabs all bear inscriptions, but on two of them the lettering is 
so obliterated as to render deciphering impracticable. {Of. fig. 19.) 

The third slab, measuring 3' 1^" in height and 5' 111" in width, shows over the 
spout hole a male figure seated on a low couch and holding in its right hand a trident 

^ By restoring the word devalcitla, we have one syllable in excess. 

-■ The Kali-yuga consists of 1200 years of the gods, each such year being equal to 360 years of man. On the date 
cf, above, pp. 76 f. 

2 The word setu is still preserved in the Chamba dialeot ia the form but now-a-days pul is the comrnoa 
expression. 

^ The sutradhdra {lit. thread-holder) seems here to be the man who actually carved the stone, whereas the title 
JBdlcidlLdra (a word not found elsewhere) appears to denote the overseer who superintended the work. 
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and in its left what looks like a club, hut is presumably meant for a lotus-flow'er. 
This attribute we have already noticed in tke hands of Varuna on other fountain 
stones ; the figure on the Bharara stone presumably represents the same deity. On 
both sides a female figure clad in an ornamental petticoat is standing with a water- 
vessel in each hand, the left being raised and the right stretched downward. 

In the lower poition of the slab, separated from the upper part by a horizontal 
band of scrollwork, we find on each side of the spout opening a dwarf pilaster and a 
lotus-rosette. Over tlie latter and at the side of the female figures the inscription is 
cut, being distributed over two panels of equal size (10'^ high by 11" wide). The 
w’hole is comprised within various decorative borders. 

The profier right hand panel contains nine lines of v^riting, and has, moreover, 
one word written vertically on the ledge nest the female figure. The left panel has 
eight lines and a short ninth line. The letters are from to f" in size. Owing to 
long exposure, the inscribed surface has become considerably worn so that many of 
the aJisaras have lost their original shape. Besides, the language of the document 
is as ungrammatical as in most inscriptions of the kind. 

The inscrijotiou is dated iu the 27th year of a Baja : the first part of whose 
name is unfortunately lost. As the name ends in -varmetn, we may assume that he 
was a ruler of Chamba. The second poition of the epigraph records the erection of 
the fountain-slab. The name of the founder is lost. The concluding portion 
consists of two stanzas of the usual kind. 

TEXT. 

^ 11 ^- ( 1. 2 j . . . 

(1. 3 ) ^ 1. -I ) rTW Irl; h o ) ^ q- m 

( 1- 6 ) 1. 7 ) HT' 

( 1. 8 ) m rim 1-3 ( 1. 9 ) . . ^1 ( 1. iO ) 

q^€73iT-( h 11 ) ^ lITflfT 1 sT 1 ( 1. 12 ) j 

1 1 ( 1. 13 ) 3TT rffi I 5T 1 (1. 11 ) H fW’Srf 1 

1. 15 ) ^Tll 1 ( 1. 16 ) 1 TJX 

5rfi-( 1. 17 ) fWi "W la: ( 1. 18 ) ^ 

CORKECTED EEADIXG. 
it 11 ( 1. 2) . . . . 

( 1. 3 ) ^ 3tT«Il 1. 1 ) fTW lI53-( b 5 ) fcT. 

i?n3TiTt 1. 7) 

( 1. 8 ) ( 1. 9 ) . 

( 1. 10 ) qrCwT- ( 1. 11 ) 3 ii 

( 1. 12 ) tit 1 31WT-( 1. 13 ) tqr cTO; 1 1 liwmfT 3JT1 (1. 11 ) 

f3<^: 1! I3i h 15 ) 1 11- (1. 16 ) [g^- 

t^t 11 Tm ’g II ifett H 
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TRANSLATION. 

Hail ! In the increasing fortunate reign of victory of His Highness, the 

illustrious -varman of divine descent, in the twenty-seventh year, in figures 

in the year 27, [the month of] Bhadrapada, tlie dark fortnight, on the lunar day of 
the New Moon, Monday, at [the conjunction of the moon with] the lunar mansion 
Hasta, the son of the Bhattaraka the illustrious Hbika 


has erected [this] fountain-stone {lit. god Varuna) out of devotion to his parents 
[and] for the sake of the nest world. No higher god than Varuna, no higher gain 
of penitence, no higher law than Varuna, is known in the three worlds. By a gift 
of ten million cows at an eclipse of the moon or sun an equal merit is attained as by 
him who erects an image of Devi or Varuna. Thus may it be blessed. Made by 
Ja — nilaka. 


No. 37.— BASUA FOUNTAIN INSCRIPTION. 

(Plates XXXV and XXXVII c.) 

Basua (map Baswa) is a village half a mile to the north of Bagor (map 
Bagore) and belongs to the pargcuid of that name, which forms part of the Curah 
wasdrat. The stone on which the inscription is cut measures 2' 10^" in height and 
2' 5*' in width. The proper right end is missing. The upper portion of the slab 
contains three panels with rudely carved figures. In the centre is Varuna with his 
tiddent and lotus-flower ; to his left are the figures of a male and a female 
worshipping a linga and to his right a horseman. These three panels are separated 
from the lower portion by a horizontal border of irregular design with a pair of 
birds in the centre. These, as usual, are placed over the spout which is flanked by 
two clumsy pilasters. The whole is enclosed within a double serpent border. 

The inscription consists of three lines of writing, of which two, measuring 1' 10''' 
and 1' 3^" respectively, are above and the third, 1' 6^" in length, beneath the figured 
panel. Presumably a few syllables are lost in the beginning of each line, where the 
stone is broken. The letters are so badly executed, as to render their meaning 
Uncertain throughout. Most of them are indeed wholly unrecognisable, and only in 
places is it possible to recognize a few w'ords. The first line seems to commence 
with pm'afna-bliattdralia-mahdrdjddhirdja. The next five al^sarcts must represent 
the Raja’s name, the second part of which is possibly deva. Then follows the word 
Icalydna after which we expect rdjye. The word Varuna in the same line is still 
legible and is apparently followed by the past participle tlidpitah (for sthdpitah). 
The remainaer of the inscription is illegible. It does not seem to contain any date. 

No. 3S.— BATRUNDI FOUNTAIN INSCRIPTION. 

(Plates XXXVII d and XXXVIII.) 

Near the village of Batrundi (map Batrund), mile south-east of Lnh-Tikrl, 
a carved stone, evidently a fragment of a fountain-slab was found placed on a wall. 
The panhiydr to which it once belonged is asserted by local tradition to have been 
wilfully destroyed on the same occasion as the Mul-Kihar one, namely, at the time 
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of the war with Basohli iu the second half of the 18th century. At present the 
stone is preserved in the Chamha State Museum (Cat. No. A 12). 

On the fragment, which measures 2' 2" in height and 5' 7" in width, two rows 
of rudely carved figures are partly preserved. The centre of the upper row is 
occupied by Yaruna seated on a couch inside an ornamental chapel. On each side 
a female figure, probably a degenerated river-goddess, is standing with a vessel in 
each hand. At the two ends of the row we find a clumsily carved horseman. Of that 
to the proper left only the head now remains. 

Between the two rows of figures there runs a horizontal band, in the midst of 
which there are the two birds with interlaced necks commonly met on fountain 
stones. Immediately beneath, in the centre of the lower row, there is a partly 
broken figure of uncertain meaning, perhaps derived from an Atlant. On each 
side of it we find some six birds placed one over the otber.^ The proj)er right 
portion of the lower row of figures consists of two panels, one with an archer and 
the other with two fighting soldiers armed with sword and shield. The left hand 
side which is missing presumably contained similar figures. The whole of these 
sculptures are enclosed within a double ornamental border. 

BetAveen this border and the horsemen of the upper row there are two inscribed 
panels measuring 1' 1" in height by 4" in width. That to the proper right, containing 
fourteen lines of writing, is much obliterated ; on that to the left only two lines can 
be traced. It is apparently dated in the 7th year of the reign of some Raja, whose 
royal titles can still be ti*aced in the first three lines but whose name is unfortun- 
ately lost. For the rest, only a few letters can be read. Judging from the carvings, 
the Batrundi stone may be classed with the later type of fountain-slabs. It pro- 
bably belongs to the 12th century. 

TEXT. 

( 1. 2 ) ?Twm5rT[fiRT-] ( 1. 3 ) ( 1. I ) ^- . . 

. . . • (1-5) • ( 1. 6 ) ^ ( 1. 7 ) . . . 

C s ] 

( 1. 11 ) . . fTSIT ( 1. 12 ) . . 

No. 39.— NAL FOUNTAIN INSCRIPTION. 

(Plate XXXV.) 

In the summer of 1906 a fragment of an inscribed fountain-slab was discovered 
on the wall of a field belonging to the Rathi Phinhu at the village of Nal imme- 
diately beneath Tisa, the headquarters of the parganii of the same name, which 
forms part of the Curah loazdrat. The stone probably belonged to a fountain 
a short distance above the field where it was found. Local tradition holds the place 
tohaA^e been the site of a Rana’s castle. The inscription is now placed in the State 
Museum (Cat. No. A, 17). The fragment, which measures 2' Q" in height and 2' in 
width, is evidently a portion of the proper left half of the original stone, which must 
have been of considerable size. It is carved with three rows of clumsy figures, sepa- 
rated by horizontal bands of decorative design. The figures are placed in sunk panels 


^ The same device ocoiu's on a well preserved fountain-slab at Tepa, one mile north of Devi-ri-kothi. (Pis', 11). 
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between dwarf pilasters. The caiwings are very inferior in workmanship, and mnch 
defaced, owing to long exposure. In the upper row tlie figures of a horseman and a 
female are partly preserved. The central figure must have been Varuna seated on 
a couch of whicii one leg can still be traced to the right of the female figure. In 
the central row we have to the proper left two females carrying water-pots, with a 
child between them. The male figure to the right possibly represents an archer or 
swordsman. Of the lowermost row only the heads of three figures are extant. To 
the proper left runs a vertical serjaent border. 



The inscription consists of three lines incised on the horizontal rims Avhich 
separate the row's of sculptures. The first hah^es of these three lines are lost w ith 
the proper right half of the stone. The preserved portions of the first two lines 
measure 161", that of the third line llj". The letters, wdiicli are I" to in height, 
are of a cursive type. The first line evidently contained the date, reckoned from 
the year of accession of the ruling prince, Avhose name is unfortunately lost. The 
remaining portion reads In the second line we read 

apparently followed by the designation and name of another official. 
His name seems to be finally we have the w'ord The last line I am 

unable to interpret. Prom the concluding Avord Ave may infer that it 

-contains the name(s) of the stone-mason(s) by Avhoin the slab was carved. 
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No. 40.— StYA-DUDHAR FOUNTAIN INSCRIPTION. 

(Plate XXXVI.) 

Siva-Uudhav is tlio nauio of a locality about one inilo above the village of 
Babnota (map Banhota) belonging to the Loh-ThkrI pargand, aul at a distance of 
about 2 miles oorth of the lidb-Tikri kdthl. The term cliidhdT indicates a piece of 
laud newly taken up foe cultivation. Siya is the name of the ridge w'hich separates 
the Uoh-Tikri and Tisa valleys. In the local dialect the name Ssita sometimes 
becomes Siya ; possibly the ridge in question was originally called Sita Dhar. 

Siva-Dudhar is about 2 miles below the ridge. lYhile ploughing, two fragments 
of a large fountain-slab were discovered here about 1906. The two fragments, 
which measure 3' 1" in height and 3' 4" in width, have been refixed and are now 
placed in the State llluseum (Cat. No. A, 14). They must have formed the proper 
left half of the slab. When entire, it may have measured 6' in widtli. A seated 
figure of Varuna, which is partly preserved over the square spout opening, must have 
occupied the centre of the stone. The rest is carved with ornamental bauds and two 
lotus-rosettes placed one over the other. Between the up^oer rosette an l the Varuna 
figure is an inscribed panel 9^" high and 9" wide. This, however, is only the second 
half of the inscription. The first half, incised on the corresponding panel to the proper 
right, is lost. This is the more to be regretted as it probably contained the date. 

The preserved panel contains seven lines of writing, 8^ to SV'' long, except 
the last line which is only 4f^h The size of the aJcsa.ras is about f to By 
the breaking of the stone the second line has been cut into two, and a few of the 
letters have become destroyed. For the rest the lettering is distinct. The language 
of the inscription is very corrupt Sanskrit, such as is usually found in the fountain 
inscriptions of the L5h*Tikri valley. Apparently the writer had no real knowledge 
of Sanskrit, but merely copied some other inscription. The corrupt language ren- 
ders the meaning partially obscure. Evidently the inscription records the erec- 
tion of a “ Varuna-deva ” by four brothers of the Brahmanical caste of the Bhatts 
for the sake of their deceased brother Tyaga. Their names appear to be Phiri, 
Goga, Deva and Siha, It is, however, quite possible that two of these supposed 
names are in reality only one name. We meet with the name Tyaga in inscription 
No. 32, 1. 25, with that of Fhiri in No. 42, with that of Goga in inscription No. 34, 
1. 20, with that of Deva in No. 28, and with that of Siha^ in the compounds, Ranasiha 
and Dhanasiha, in No. 27. It is of some interest that apparently the individuals 
mentioned in the present inscription belonged to the same family of Bhatts 
as the founders of the Siya stone (No. 27) Avhich is found at no great distance 
from Siya-Dudluir. The Siya inscription speaks of Banasiha and Dhanasiha, the 
sons of llaca, the son of Bbatta Rudra, and in the present case we have the 
sons of Dhanasiha, the grandson of Ludranka, The latter name may quite well 
be another name for Rudra. It would, of course, he more natural to connect 
pjcmtra with the names Phiri, Goga, Deva and Siha, hut grammatically it can just 
as well belong to Dhanasiha, It should also be noted that between Dlianasiha 
and p/iitra two or three syllables are lost. In case my conjecture is correct, the 

' Tl.e word siiucu a Prakrit form of San.'^brV simlia meaning “ a lion.” 
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Siva-Dudhar inscription would be a generation posterior to that of Siya and 
•consequently belong to the beginning of the l'2th century. 

TEXT. 

.... H=^-fqi-(l. 3) »3m-tl. d) 

3ITJT ^‘(i. 5) cf ^-(1- C) ^Tftfrf (I. 7 ) 'sgiT II 

COREECTED EEAEIXG. 

2) .... g^-fqf-(l. 3) »iTH- 

(1. 4) ^(1. 5) ft; G) ?^Tfc[rr: I (1. 7> 

II 

THANSLATIOX. 

Phiri, Goga, Eeva, and Siha, the sons of Dhanasilia, the grandson(s) of Bhatta 
Ludrauka have made [this] fountain-stone {lit. Varuna) for the sake of their 
brother Tyaga, fearing with the fear of existence, they have erected [this] fountain- 
stone {lit. god Varuna), Blessed be it. 

No. 41.-MANGALOA EOUNTAIN INSCRIPTION. 

(Plate XXXVI.). 

The village of IMahgaloa lies about 1 or 2 miles above the State hbtlu of Loh- 
Tikri and belongs to t\\ii pargaad, of that name. An inscribed fragment of a foun- 
tain-slab was discovered in 1907 in the llahgaloa Nala, at a distance of about 
500' above the village. It measures l' 2" in height and 2' 1" in width, and must 
have formed part of the proper left side of the stone. It is carved in the usual 
fashion ; we notice part of a lotus-rosette and the upper portion of a dwarf pilaster. 
The stone, when entire, must *have contained two inscribed panels. That on the 
proper right with xhe first half of the inscription has become lost. 

The uqiper portion of the remaining panel is partly destroyed. The pareserved 
part consists of seven lilies ; hut of the first line only one aJesara remains, and of 
the second line only five are entire. Tne lines are about lOP" in length; tlie 
ahsaras about f" to 1" in height. The inscription, as far as preserved, consists 
of two stanzas in extremely corrupt Sanskrit. The second stanza occurs in several 
other fountain inscriptions.^ • 

TEXT. 

. . ^ . (1. 2) . . . . . (1. 3) wfe- 

(1. 4) ^ fb b) fe?: II JT^t (1- 3) 

7) ^ 

TEANSLATIUN. 

. Unstable are life and . . . ; unstable are wealth and youth ; 

unstable is [the possession] of son and wfife. Only the fame and glory of piety is 
stable. By a gift of ten millions ot cows at an eclipse of the sun or moon an equal 
merit [is attained, as by him] who erects [an image of Devi or Varuna]. 
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42.— BEXTO-PUHALl FOUNTAIN INSCEIPTION. 

(Plate XXXVL) 

Bento is the name of a 'puMill or shepherd station shepherd), situated 

about two miles east of Kilar in Paiigi, on the road which, follonnng the right 
side ot the Malvaliar Nala, leads to Zahgskar by the Sifikal Pass. The place is 
only inhabited by some herdsmen from Kilar during the months of Savan, Bhadon 
and Asuj. In the cattle-pen a few carved fountain-slabs, probably removed from 
some neighbouring spring, have been set up for worship. One of these bears a 
rudely incised inscription, distributed over two panels of equal size (9"x7")5 each 
containing seven short lines of writing. The letters which are very irregular and 
badly formed, measure from ^ to 1" in height. Of the proper right panel one 
of the lower corners is broken, causing the loss of the first three letters of tire 
seventh line. The missing portion can be restored with certainty. 

Tlie inscription is evidently composed by soma individual, who, without 
possessing any knowledge of Sanskrit, vaguely remembered certain expressions 
from official documents written in that language. These, wrongly spelled but 
still recognizable, he has used at random. 

H e must suppose that to its author the inscription did convey some meaning, 
hut I have failed to gather it. In lines 5-8 we find the usual royal titles and in line 
8 the word tarma can be read, but it is preceded by only one syllable, which bears 
some resemblance to clha. The word Icanya [r) at the end of the same line is 
perhaps meant for ?Y<y_yaand camdt m the beginning of the next line for smhvaf. 
The words vijctya, i.e. tijaya and Jialyana, i.e. hdijctna, in lines 10-11 ought, in 
reversed order, to precede the word rdjya. In lines 11-12 we read Lallita-cleva, from 
w'hich perhaps we may infer that the stone was erected in the reign of Lalita-varman 
of Chamha. If so, the date of the inscription would be about the third quarter of the 
12th century. In lines 12-13 we find T dngatyu-ma ndale, which confirms onr 
conclusion that the ancient name of Paiigi, as mentioned in the Salhi inscription, is 
Pahgati. This, as far as I can see, is the only point of interest of the record under 
discussion. 

TEXT. 

II ^ •5r-(l. 2) (1. 3) Ct 4) 

(1. 5) tnl-»R:-(l. 6) (1. 7) ^?;t-(l• B) (1. 9) 

(h 10) ^ f%5nZI-^-(l. 11) ^f^-^-(l, 12) ^ Ti^^-^'(1. 13) 

(1. 14) ^ 

No. 43.— SUKOI FOUNTAIN INSCPJPTION. 

(Plate XXXVI). 

In the village of Sukbi, half a mile south-east of Loh-Tikri, the headquarters 
of the parrjcind of the same name, in the Cahju valley, a fragment of an inscribed 
fountain slab was recovered in the summer of 1905 on the flat roof of a house. 
Presumably its original site was at a fountain close by, over wbicb another carved 
stone of inferior workmanship is now placed, an evident imitation of the Bbarara 



{a) Dadvar I’’ouiitaiii Stfinc. {/>) l.oh-Tikii ]’'miii(ain Sl<mc. 
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one (No. 38). It also exliihits the figure of Varuna seated on a low bench between 
two standing female figures, one of which is here accompanied by a child. 

As to the inscribed fragment, it measures 1' S" in height and 2' 3" in width. 
When entire, the stone was probably 2' 6" high and 3' 10" wide. The panel which 
contains the inscription (84" X 9") must have stood immediately over the water- 
spout, and was flanked by two lotus-rosettes. That on the proper left side is lost, 
together with one-half of tiie inscribed panel and portions of the orndmental borders- 

The inscription consists of eight lines, the first four or five syllables of each 
of which are lost. The missing portion can partly be restored with the aid of the 
Bharara and Loh-Tikri inscriptions which contain the same distich, Besides, 
the record must have mentioned the name and lineage of the founder of the 
“ Varuna-deva,” but here restoration is out of the question. It does not appear 
to hare contained a date, but may be assigned to the 12th century, on account of 
its character. Medial e and o are expressed by a stroke and flourish, respectively, 
which are placed over the aksara. The Sukoi inscription cannot be far removed in 
date from the Loh-Tikri one whicii was erected in A.D. 1114. The carving is 
superior to that of the Bharara stone and the engraving of the letters too is more 
careful. Their size averages from V to f". 

TEXT. 

['Sl] 2) 5JT 'fT 1 (1. 3) ... . 

. 4) (1. 5) ... . [arjwt 

(1. 6) [5T I 7) I t (1. 8.) JT i] 

No. 44.— BHATKARA EOTJNTAIN INSCRIPTION. 

^Plate XXXVIII.) 

The hamlet of Bhatkara is situated some three miles north-west of Loh-Tikri 
on the road from that place to Tisa between the villages Garhphri (map Garpari) 
and Knndal (map Bnndanl). Here a broken fountain-slab was discovered in the 
summer of 1905, which I took to Chamba and have since placed in the State 
Museum (Cat. No. A, 15). The stone, which measures 3' 2" in height and 3' 8" in 
width, is decorated with three lotus-rosettes, of which one is placed over the spont- 
hole and two at the sides of it. Of the latter that to the proper left is missing. 
The inscription is cut on two nearly square panels on both sides of the upper lotus. , 
That to the proper right, containing the first half of the record, is almost 
entirely defaced, only a few letters being still traceable.^ Of the left hand panel 
the first and last lines are partly destroyed and several of the remaining aksaras in- 
jured. Assuming that the number of the lines was the same on both panels, the 
inscription, when entire, would have consisted of twelve lines. The letters are rather 
shallow, but well-defined and good-sized (1' to 2"). 

The preserved portion of the epigraph does not contain a date ; presumably it 
is lost with the first half of the inscription. On account of the character I am in- 
clined to assign it to the 11th century. The Ji presents an early type and the ri!^ 


* In the last line I lead the word stliapitarh. 
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is very similar to that of Vidagdlia’s copper-plate grant (Xo. 15.) The n and s, on 
the contrary, have the later shape of tlie 11th and 12 th centuries. The ^medial e 
is expressed by a stroke over the ahsara. Tlie net has a peculiar form which is also 
found in one of the Tur image inscriptions (No. 19). 

The inscription records tlie erection of the fountain-slab on which it is incised. 
The name of the founder is apparently Dhana which may be an abbreviation of 
Dhananjaya.^ I’he wordparma- (read farcmia) mahdtmunu which precedes the 
past participle sthapitam is merely an epithet. The expression mmsdnt-lhaya-bhl- 
riim is synonymous with the samsdra-hhaija-h'hUena of the Dadvar and Bhakund 
fountain inscriptions (Nos. 20 and 21) with which one might group the epigraph 
under discussion, in the absence of any clear indication of its date. 

TEXT. 

= . . [l]?r-W(i. 2.)mT-TI^3IiTI (1. 3.) ^^^-(1. 4) 

[1. 0. 6.] M • • 

COBRECTED READING. 

. . . lfr-t?W'(l. 2) t[?;TT-TUfTai^lT (1. 3) 4)^ ii?TPt-vra- 

(1. 5) »Tt^^T WSTT-IS^-CI. 6) 5r ^ . . 

TRANSLATION. 

This fountain-slab (Hi. Varuna) has been erected by the son of , . . , , the 

very eminent Dhaiia,- fearing with the fear of existence, with the money of his wife. 

No. 45.~HUNPAN EOIJ.NTAIN INSCRIPTION. 

(Plate XXXVIII.) 

At Hunclan, a village 5 miles east of Kilar in Pahgi, there is a fragment of an 
inscribed fountain-slab, measuring 2' 10" in width and 1' 8" in height, which is held 
in great veneration by tlie people of the neighbourhood. The fragment which 
must have formed tlie proper right half of the stone, w hen entire, has no figures, 
but the usual decoration of conventional lotus-flowers. Evidently there were three 
lotus-rosettes, one placed ov^er the spout and two at the sides of it. To the proper 
riffht of the central lotus we find an inscribed panel wTiicb measures 1' SV'' in width 
and 4-V in height. Ttere is reason to suppose that the missing left hand portion of 
' the stone contained a similar panel, so that the second half of the inscription is lost. 

The preserved part consists of three lines of writing. Tlie letters are on an 
average 1" in size, but owing to long exposiu’e their sharp outlines are lost, so that 
it is often hard to establish their true value. The language, moreover, is by no means 
grammatically correct. The inscription contains merely a date, but as the figure 
of the tithi has been omitted it is useless for chronological purposes. It is dated in 
the 4th year of a ruler of the name of Salivikrama. 

^ Tlie name Dhananjaya (spelled Dhansfijaya) occurs in the copper-plate grant of Asata (No. 26, 1. 15}. 

- That Dhana is the name of the founder follows from tlie preceding sitici. The word is to be connected with the 
following parama'iuaJiatmana, though the construction is hardly grammatical. We may compare in compounds like 
Iialitab^itisa (Xo. 32, 1. 12) and Vijayesvara (No. 34. 1. 24) in which the second member is a title. 





Hundan Fountain Inscription. 
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TEXT. 

w 1 ^'t 2 )^-?:t 5^ I #^c{; 

f^irf X^x^ ftm ^ f^-(l. 3) ^ 1 ^-3IIS-Hr^ TTSTSCT^C?) I ^ 

COEEECTED EEAEIXG. 

^( 1 . 3)1^ I ’?rTWTS-?IT% (The remainder is uniutelli^ible.) 


Xo. 46.— GHUMSlL SIXALAYA IXSCEIPTIOX. 

(Plate XXXVIII.) 

The hamlet of Ghumsal is situated near Sufckar the main village of Trehta. It 
contains a small stone temple, 6' Q' high and 4' wide, which is dedicated to Siva. 



Fig. 28. Sivalaya at Ghuihsal, 
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The object of worsbip a linga. The roof of the building W;is ruined in the 
earthquake of 41th April, 1905. On the lintel over the entrance {2V' long aud 3|" 
high) is an inscription in two lines, uhich measure IT'' and 10'^ in length resprec- 
tiyely. The letters are good-sized {Y distinct. The language is corrupt 

Sanskrit. In the tirst line we have to read stTidnam instead of sthana and in the 
second line hrtam iind sutradhcim instead of karUavya and sutraclJiarci . The term 
jxfjiani I sujrprbse to be a caste-name. Possibly the inscription belongs to the 
jMutiammadau period, as some of the letters, especially the looped da and ra aud the 
ligature t?'a with downward r-stroke to the right, exhibit a late type. It may 
belong to the 13tb or llth century. 

‘ TEXT. 

(1. 2) ^rfg] 

TRANSLATION. 

The shrine (stMi/a) of the illustrions Pajiani Ivukadeva, made by tlie stone- 
masons Paju and Gahgu. 

i5 O 


No. 47.— SlHO IMAGE INSCEtIPTION. 

(Peates NXXIX axd XL.) 

Opposite the temple of Candrasekh (Skr. Co.ndra-hkhara) at Sctbo there is a 
small shrine fS' 11" by 8' &' outside), containing an inscribed stone statuette of 
Yisnu fheigbt 1' 85"). ’The god bas tliree faces, the side ones being those of a lion and 
a boar, apparently an allusion to the Xavasiihha and Varclha avatdras. The halo is 
besmeared with Ganges-sand {gavgothi.) The deity is standing with two of his 
four hands resting on the heads of a pair of miniature chowrie car.’iers. Of the 
two remaining liancls the right one holds a lotus-flofver and the left one is broken. 
The bust of a female figurine, said to reprresent Laksmi, issues from tire base 
between his feet. In most points the image resembles the inscribed brass statuette 
of Yisnu from Eatehpur, Kangra district, now preserved in the Lahore Museum.^ 
Behind the chowrie bearers a second ptair of attendants are visible. The rest of tlie 
slab is carved with miniature figures, all of which are more or less defaced. 
The two four-armed figuriues seated on both sides of the liead of Yisnu aprprear to be 
Brahma and Siva, thas indicating him as the principal person of the Hindu 
Triad. The remaining figures I take to represent the ten incarnations of Yisnu. 
To his right we distinguish the fish and the tortoise. Evidently the latter 
animal was not known to the artist by sight, as on the sculpture it looks curiouslv 
like a horse. But we have met with another example of such a phautastical 
turtle in the Chamba sculprture.- Above the halo we notice Rama (?) and Buddha 
to the proper right and Parasurama and Kalki to the proper left. The other fio-m-gs 
are too indistinct to be identified. 

The base of this statuette, which is carved in three facets, , the central one SJ" 
and the side ones lY wide by 2" high, hears an inscription of four lines. The 


^ Of. A. R. A. S. for 1904-5, p. 109. 

^ Cf. above, p. 233, and plate XXXIV a. 
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letters are small (f") and partly defaced, especially on the side facets. On that to 
the proper right the lettering has almost completely disappeared. The inscrijDtion 
was evidently dated in the regnal year of the ruling chief, as appears from the royal 
titles in the first line, hut his name is unfortunately lost. The name of the donor 
of the statuette which I read VTiiilcdmt occurs in the third line, and accordingly 
the image itself is denoted as TJJcukdna-svdmin. It is interesting to^ find here an 
instance nf the usage of naming an image after its founder, of which numerous 
examples can be quoted from the Rajatarahgiiu.^ Another 2)oint of interest is that 
the image is said to haA’e been set up — Hudra-sahitd — which apparently means “ at 
the temple of Rudra.”' This name no doubt indicates the temple of Candrasekii, 
opposite which the Visnu image is enshrined. It thus affords another proof of the 
antiquity of that fane, as the Yisnu statuette certainly goes back to the pre-Muham- 
madan period. 

TEXT. 

iTRJT-] (1. 2) 

[M^-] \ (1. 3) 

-TTf?r-(l. 4)[tRT fffctj ii 

TRAXSLATION. 

In the 6th year of the reign of the supreme prince, the king of kings, the 

supreme lord [this] image of Ukukana-svamin was erected by 

. . . - the illustrious TJkukana near [the temple of] Rudra. 

Xc. 48.— MARKULA image INSCRIPTION. 

(Places XXXIX e and XL.) 

One of the most famous temples of Cliamba State is that of Kali at the village 
of Markula or E^daipur (map Odapmr) in Lahul. The goddess is usualR indicated 
as Markula Devi from the name of the village. Mr. A. H. Franoke informs me that 
the Buddhists of Lahul worship the goddess of Markula as rDn-rje phag-mo (Skr. 
Vajra-vardJii), It is interesting to know that in Nepal also this goddess is identi- 
fied with Bhavani, the spouse of Bhava (Siva).* The idol worshipped in this 
temple is an insignificant and ugly brass statuette with eyes ol’ silver, and is 2' high 
including the pedestal which is 6" in height. It represents the goddess standing on 
the prostrated Buffalo-demon {llahisdsura) whom she pierces with her trident_ 
On his body the heads and 23aws of no less than three lions are visible which are 
evidently^ assisting the goddess in destroying the Asnra (Cf. above p. 1.51, pfiate 
XIII. 1 Beneath the Mahisasura w’e notice a row of ten heads, pu’obabty the remains 
of other demons slain bv the goddess. 

t, o 

' Cf. above, p. 172. 

- This temple is referred to by the name of IMali^rudra Qaiidraibklt iu a copper-plate of Eaja Balabhadra, dat-d 
Vikrama 1699 (1692 ?), Sastra 11, Bhadrapada, Amavasya. Cf. tip;. 21. 

^ The aknara which I read ia resembles rii, but is qui'-e clear in the followins< JJkulcina-svdtni. 

* The d stroke is apparentlv omitted. 

® Grunwedel, 'Mytliolorjie des SuddldsiUiis in T'ditl ii.id dtr ^luiiyulei, p. 1.36. Cf. Jdscbke, Tihetan-H nfish 
Dictioiiu/'y (London 1881), p. 289 s. v. j’do-rj t-j/hag-vio. 
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The Devi has the usual number of eight arms. Two of her right liantls hold a 
trident (Skr. trisula) and a wheel (Skr. calra). The third is stretched out in the 
sift-bestowing attitude (Skr. vara-'intidra) , and the fourth clasps the tail of the 
Buffalo-demon. In bar left hands she has the following objects : a mace (Skr. 
gacld), a thunderbolt (Skr. mtjm), a strangling string (Skr. slung round the 

neck of a demon, and a conch (Skr. snfihha). The idol of Markula Devi, though 
held in great veneration by the Laliulis and neighbouring hill people, is decidedly 
of very inferior workmanship. A comparison with the image of Laksapa Devi at 
Brahmor (plate VII), which is similar in subject, affords a striking illustration of the 
deterioration of Indian art during the intervening period. 

On the base of the statuette there is an inscription in six lines 8A' to 10''' long. 
The third line consists only of six aksaras occupying a space of 2". It will be 
noticed that the last two lines are more carefully engraved than the rest, though 
the lettering is not so deep. It seems as if this was the original inscription and that 
the upper four lines have been added. This is the more probable, as the fifth line 
begins with om svastih. There can be little doubt that lines 5 and 6 were written 
by the maker himself. The rest was probably added when the idol had reached 
its destination. Birst of all, we find the name of a Thakur Himapala (either 
Simapdla or Hemapdla) wdio must have been the donor of the statuette. He 
was possibly an ancestor of the Thakurs of Triloknath. 

At the end of the fifth line we find four figures 1645, preceded by the akmra sa 
(or scm?). The word mlilyd in the same line would suggest that those figures refer 
to the cost of the image. It is, however, also possible that they indicate the year 
in which it was made. In the latter case the number 4645 could be referred either 
to the Sastra era or to the Kaliyuga, tbe corresponding year of the Christian era 
being 1569-70 or 1543-4 respectively. In either 'case the idol would belong to 
about the middle of the 16th century, and this conclusion fully agrees with its 
debased style. 

The last line contains the name of the maker of the statuette. He calls 
himself Panjamanaka Jinaka ; the former Avord is probably a caste name. He 
appears further to have been a resident of the town of Bhadarvah, called 
JBliadrcivakasd in the iuscriptiou. This form differs but slightly from the Sanskrit 
form UliadTuvakdsn, which is found in the Bajatarangini and a derivation of which 
Bhadrdvakdslya occurs in one of the Chamba copper-plate charters (No. 25, 1. 17). 
Tbe first Avord of line 6 Somadirdsya stands perbaiAs for Somadirdstra. The first 
member of the compound I propose to connect with the tribal name Samnatika 
which is found in two copper-plate inscriptions (No. 24, 1. 3 and No. 25, 1. 3) and 
may be derived from a form ^Suviafa. Tliere is reason to suppose that this name. 
AA'hioh survives in the place-name Sumarta, is the old designation of the Balor 
(Vallapura) State. The Markula inscription seems to confirm this conclusion, as 
Bhadarvah was from old considered as a dependency of Balor. 

The inscription is composed in very corrupt Sanskrit, so that most of it is unin- 
telligible. Tlie substitution of I for e in h'tyo, and perhaps in Hlmapdla also, points 
to the author of the inscription having been a Kasmiri.^ The fourth line contains the 


' Cf . above, pp. 138 and 219. 
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B'crd Kasmira, but it is net clear in what connection. The character is a late type 
of Sarada. On the whole it is more similar to the Devasesa of the ^luhammadan 
period than to the Sarada proper. TTe notice the ta with cursive loop and the 
with triangular foot. It will also he seen that post-consonantic ra in ShadrdvaTcdm 
is expressed by a downward stroke to the right. Judging from the script, I feel 
inclined to assign the inscription to the Muhammadan period. 

TEXT. 

1 ^ (1. 2) ftr^: ig=^-Tf7^^ 

1 (!• 3) ?r ■sgvf (i- 4) \ TTT7:fiTuw 

(1. 5) II ^ 8^8^ (1. 6) 

s3 

No. 49.— HARSAR IMAGE INSCRIPTIOX. 

(Plate XXXIX h and XL ) 

The village of Harsar is situated 10 miles from Brahmor on the road leading 
into Lahul by the Kukti Pass. The village temple contains an inscribed brass 
image of Siva. The idol is remarkable in that it consists of a bust resting on a base. 
It is two-armed. The right hand holds a rosary and the left hand a fruit.^ 

The inscription consists of tvo lines measuring S-l" and 6f" in length. It is 
dated in the Sastra year 58 and, judging from the character, must belong to the 
Muhammadan period. It will be noticed that ra as second member of ligatures is 
throughout rendered by a dow^iward stroke to the right, even in the word h'l in 
which the upward stroke to the left is usually preserved. Tbeya has lost its wedge 
and the sign for the cerebral sibilant with top-stroke is used to render the dental 
sibilant. 

The language is the local vernacular in wdiich we find the genitive case 
expressed by the termination ~rd, -rl, -re. The word Bliagasydiu in the first line is 
evidently a caste-name. Can it be derived from Bhiigsu ? In the second line we 
find the name of the village as Arsar. 

TEXT. 

\ « «WTWt X Tf^-(l. 2)rr fT^T i 


TRAXSLATIOX. 

In the year of bliss 58 the 14th of Jyeth have the Bhagasyani Nathu’s sons 
Gahgu and Kisanu erected this Mahadev at Arsar. 


‘ The same attributes occur on the SalM stone. Cf. above, p. 217. 

2 The stroke over ta is evidently not meant for a vowel mark, but for a vii ama. 
‘ Bead wg or ^g. 
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Xo. 50.-BEAHMOR ROCK IXSCRIPTIOX. 

About miles from Bralimor oa the maiu road leading to Chamba by way of 
Kbani, a rivulet known by the name of Brahmani Devi flows down the mountain 
slope and crosses the road. On a boulder at the side of this streamlet we 

notice some rock-cut lingas and three ttgures of deities. They represent the 

four-armed Devi slaying the buffalo-demon, Siva standing in front of his bull 
with a trident in one and a fruit in the other hand, and Ganesa holding in his 

four hands a ro.sary, a hatchet, a vessel of sweetmeats and some other object. It 

is interesting to note that these are exactly the tliree deities whose idols were 
erected at Brahmor by IMern-vavman about A D. TOO and are worshipped there 
up to the present day. (Cf. above p. 13S). The lingas scattered among the 
Brahmor temples are also represented in these rock-carvings, but we find no 
representation of Xarsiiigli whose temple is no le.ss conspicuous than those of 
Siva [Manimahbs and Lak,sana Devi. We know from Yugakara’s copper-plate 
itrant (Xo. l-b) that the idol of Xarsingh was consecrated some two and a half 
centuries alter the three just-mentioned. ITom its absence on the Brahmani 
bouldei I infer that these lock-cut figures date back to a time intervening between 
A.D. 700 and 950. 



No. 2g. Rock-earrings near Brahmor. 


Uver the figures, and separated from them by a deep horizontal groove, there 
IS a Tibetan rock-mscription in one line, 3' 10'' long, consisting of eleven lai-e-sized 
letters from 3" to 6V in height. The letters are deeplj cut and distinct, ^except 
the last one v/hich is broken by a rent in the stone. Mr. A. H. I'rancke of the 
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Morayian Missiou, has favoured me with the following transcript and. translation 
of this inscription. 

TEXT. 

Khyun-po-jo-nu-’p'hags-ha\s~\ 

TRANSLATION. 

“ The august younger prince of the Garuda Lords.” 



No. 30. Tibi'tan mck )nscnpti(3n near Bi'a’ninor. 

Mr. Erancke adds the following note ; — 

“ A noble family called ^ 1 “ Garuda Lords ” is still in existence in 
the neighbourhood of Shigartse or Gvangtse. as I am told, They derive 
their name from rhe figure 01 a Garuda on a rock in the vicinity 

of their castle. is the same as (^’g! | •* younger brother.” ^ is 

an onhoi’-raphicai* mistake for *’ 

In a subsequent letter Mr. Francke e.x plained that the article ^ or ^ for Cl 
or Cl only occurs in the oldest Tibetan inscriptions, belonging to the period 

A.D. 650-800. The Brahmor rock inscription luayg therefore, quite well date back 
to the 11th or 12th century of our era. In any ease, 1 feel inclined to assume 
that the inscription is later than the rock-cut figure.s. Over the inscription, how- 
ever, there are some shallow and indistinct carvings apparently representing 

chortens which seem to he contemporaneous with the epigraph. ^ 

I may note Here that at the village of Gosan below Brahmor there are some 
more rock inscriptions in Tibetan. But these consist merely of the usual magic 
formulas (Skr. clMranl), the endless repetition of which is a characteristic of the 

-5- Cv ^ c 

Buddhism of Tibet. One in large letters (8" to I'j is the well-known 
“ Om, the jewel in the lotus, him” Next we find an inscription of three cd’saras, 

o 

measuring 2' to S'\ which I read They merely represent three sacred 

d 

c 

syllables. Einally we find in somewhat smaller letters the formula 
three times repeated. It is an invocation to the Bodhisattva Vajra-sattva. 


« 
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In the Canclrabhaga valley Tibetan inscriptions are more common, but in 
general they contain nothing but formulas like those just quoted. An epigraph^ of 
historical interest was discovei*ed in 1907 at Marknla by the late Miss J. E. Duncan. 
It speaks of a Mar-sknl Monastery Erom this it appears 

that at one time there existed at Marknla a lamaistic convent, though it may 
simply refer to the temple of Markula Devi which is still indicated by that name. 
Mr. Erancke informs me that the Buddhi.sts of British Lahul perform pilgrimage.s 
to that place as well as to Triloknath. In his opinion the inscription referred to 
is not more than three hundred years old, and may he much more recent. It seems 
therefore that in, lower Lahul Buddhism has had to recede before Hinduism. 

Postscript. — Mr. A. H. Erancke has favoured me with the following additional 
note on the Brahmor rock -inscription — 

“ My researches last year have convinced me that the Brahmor inscription 
may he one of the most ancient (between 700 and 900) which we have in Tibetan. 
A prolonged study of Tilretan inserqitions has shown me that, although the forms 
of the Tibetan clJBucan consonants have almost remained stable, the treatment of 
the vowel signs has undergone certain interesting changes. 

In my article on a Lhasa inscription of 822 A.D. (prepared for the Epigrapliia 
Indlca), I made the following remark with regard to the o vowel sign ; “ The o 
vowel sign prefers the left upper end of the consonant base, with the exception of 
cli, M; and y, where it is joined to the middle.” In inscrqhions and documents of 
the llth century, we find the o A’owel sign only in rare cases on the left upper 
corner, and in the loth century it is joined to the right upper end of the consonant 
base. After that time, it is generally at some distance from the consonant base. 

The u vowel sign.— From, the 7th to the century, the u vowel sign 

was joined to the right lower end of the consonant base. Xow it is found at some 
distance below it. 

The perpendicular position of the subjoined y Ijelow the l‘h is also in favour of 
my view that the Brahmor inscription is of early origin. This form of the y is 
found only in the most ancient Tibetan epigraphs. In the llth ceuturv, the 
subjoined y is between perpendicular and horizontal, and from the 15th century 
onwards its position below the consonant base is horizontal. 

To fix the date oi a Tibetan inscription on palceographical grounds, it is of 
Course safer, if the data required can be drawn from a long inscrqfiion. But, short 
as the Brahmor inscription is, its epigraphical peculiarities point distinctly to an 
ancient origin. 

Then, what historical evidence can he adduced, to explain the existence of 
Tibetan princes in the valley of Brahmapura in early times ? Eirst of all, the 
Varnsavali (verse 18) of Chamha speaks of the conquest of Brahmor by Kiras, during 
the reign of Laksmi-varman, one of the early historical rulers of the country.- I 
feel much inclined to identify the Kiras with the Tibetans whose kings were often 
designated by the word khri, throne. There was a dynasty of Mri rGyat, later 

^ A transcript ami translatlot ot tliis inscription by the Eev. A. H. Francke is given in Appendix III. 

" Cf above, pp. 86 and 92. 
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Mri Sultans, in the Sum valley, there were whole dynasties of Khris among the 
ancient Tibetan kings, and some of the greatest Tibetan conquerors, Khri-srong-lde 
btsan, Kh7'i-lde gtsug-mes aj-tMwis, and Khri-btsong Ide-htsaii, have tbe word JiJiri 
in their names. This word is jironounced Khri, not Thi, by the nearest Tibetan 
neighbours of Chamba and Kashmir, the people of Sum ‘and Eurig. During the 
wars of those times, certain unspecified tracts of India are claimed ‘by the Tibetan 
historians to have been conquered by tlieir kings. Not only this, but the Chinese 
historians (Thcmgshii) when speaking of the Tibetan conquests of those times, 
mention a country of Folomeu as having been held by the Tibetans. The word 
J?olorne», whioh was identified with Brahman, was believed to signify India in 
general. I feel, liowever, more inclined to identify it with the Budhal valley, 
i.e. with the Brahmor district. I am fully convinced that Br.alimapara, the ancient 
Chamba State, was known to the Chinese of the Tth and subsequent centuries. We 
not only find the name of the capital, Po-lo-hih-mo-pu-lo, Brahmapiira, mentioned 
in Hiuen Tsar.g,^ but also in other works which describe the ‘ Empire of the Eastern 
women.’ According to them, this empire Avas situated between Kliotan, Tibet, 
Ladakh, and Brahmapura, and grave-finds in Eastern Ladakh testify to the correct- 
ness of this statement. TTiis empire comprised Ruthog, Guge, and the eastern part* 
of Ladakh. 

The name Kliyung-po, Gamda-Lord, points exactly to the same period of 
Tibetan history, Avhen this Bo»po name Avas common among Tibetan officials. 

That the Brahmor clistricT Avas once in the bands of the Tibetans, is also testified 
to by the modern Tibetan inscriptions wiiic'i AA’ere discovered by Dr. Vogel at 
Gliosaii, in the vicinity of Brahmor. They AA'ere carved by Tibetan pilgrims avIio 
Avoulcl not baA'e come to tl\is^ rather out-of-tbe-way place, if they had not some 
historical connection with it. 


TEXT. 

o 

(three times.) 


-v c 




The first is an iin'ocation of Vajra-sattva, as pointed out by Dr. Vogel, and the 
second is the ordinary 0/k manl pad >ne It urn formula. What specially indicates the 
recent date of these inscriptions, in particular, is the elaborate treatment of the 
nasal si^ns ahoA'e the o and «. They cannot be more than 200 years old at the 
utmost. But they are probably of more recent origin.” 


‘ Hiuen Tsiang {Si-^u-l-J tvaiisl. Beal A"ol. I. p. 198) locates Po-lo-liih-mo-pu-lo 300 li or about 50 miles north of 
Hardvar uhich would take us in the mper valley of the .Jamna. Biahmor lies about 250 miles or 1500 li to the noitli- 
west of Haidvar. It is po-sible that Hiuen Tsiang refers to Brahmapura in the ilavi valle}', but then it must be 
admitted that bis distance and bearing are singularly inaccuiate. Cunningbam {Ancifjnt Geography pp. 355 £.) 
idenliiies Po-lo-bib-mo-pu-lo with Garbwal and Kumaon, wh'.eh lie east of Hardvar ; but here no place of the name of 
Brahmor is known to exist. — [d. Ph. Y.] 
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LIST OT SARADi. IXSCRIPTIONS. * 

(Excluding those found in Chamba.) 

A. — Ku/igru {Trigarta) . 

Two stone slab inscriptions in the temple of Buijuatli at Baijnath (Kira grama). Ther are dated 
Saka-samvat 1126 and Sastra-saihvat SO (A.D. 1201) J^'aistlia su. ti. 1, in the reign of Baja 
Jayaocandra of Jalandhara (or Trigarta), and record the building- of a temple dedicated to Siva 
Yaidyanatha. Cf. Cunningham, A. S. i?., Yol. Y, pp. ITS If. ; Biihler, Ip. hid. Yol. I, pp. 97-llS ; 
Kielhorn, Ind. A, if. Yol. XX (1S91) p. l.jl, and my notes J. E. A. S. for 1907, p. 405, and 
A. E. A. X, 1905-00, pp. 17 ff. 

Stone slab inscription from the pPjdyfs house in the temple of Baijnath at Baijnath, now 
Lahore Museum No. 163. 

Defaced stone slab inscription in the temjde of Sidhnath at Baijnath. Cunningham, A. S. E. 
Yol. Y., pp. 179 f. 

Pillar inscription in the temple of Sidhnath at Baijmith. , 

Jaina stone image inscription in the temple of Indresvar in K-aiigra Citv. It is dated Sastra- 
samvat 30. C£. Cunningham, A. S. R., Yol. Y., p. 104; and Biihler, Ep. Ind. Yol. I, p. 120. 

Stone slab inscription in the temple of Yajresvarl or Mata Devi in Bhavan, a suburb of 
Kahgra City. Only the first two lines and part of the third line [viz., the mahgala and the first 
stanza) are in Sarada, the rest is in Xagarl. It is dated in the reigni of Baja Sansar Cand, I iSkr, 
Saiiisara-candra) of Kaiigra and in that of Muhammad Sayyid, Emperor of Delhi (A.D. 1433- 
1446). Cf. Cuuninghani, A. S. E., Yol. Y., pp. 107 f., and Biihler, Ip, Ind. Yol, I. pp. 190-195. 

Brass Yisnu statuette inscription from Fatehpur, Kahgra District, now Lahore Museum. It 
is dated Sastra-samvat 23 ; the century cannot be determined. Cf. A. E. A. S. for 1901-05, p. 109. 

Stone slab inscription from the Kahgra Fort, now preserved in the Lahore Museum. Most 
of the lettering is obliterated. The date, if am-, is lost. Cf. Cunningham, A. S, R., Yol. Y, p. 104, 
aud A. R. A. S. for 1905-00, p. 14. The date assigned to it by Cunningham is too earlv. 

B. — KiiUi [KvlTita). 

Stone slab inseriptiou at entrance of temple of Sariidhya Devi at Jagatsukh. It is dated 
Sastra-samvat 4 (?) in the reign of Maharaja Udhran (read Urdliau) PM. Cf. A. R. A. S', for 
1903-04, pp. 204 f., and Harcourt, Kooloo, p. 201. 

lYooden board inscription oir the temple of Hidimba or Hirma Devi at Dhuirgri near Mauali. 

It is dated Sastra-samvat 29 (A.D. 1553), Jeth pra. 20 in the reign Baja Bahadur Siiio-li of 
Kulu and records the construction of that temide. Cf. A. R. A. S. for 1903-04, p. -204 ; and liar- • 
court, Kooloo, pp. 322 fl;. 

Copper-plate inscription in possession of Pandit Mohan Lai of Chamba, now on loan Bhuri 
Singh Museum, Chamba, B 16. It is dated Sastra-samvat 35 (A.D. 1559), Karttika in. ti. 11, in 
the reigu of Bahadur Sihgh of Kulu and records a grant of laud to Pandit Bamapati, the son 
of Pandit Suranand and guru to the Baja of Chamba. Cf. A. R. A. A. for 1903-01, pp. -261 ff.. plate 
LXXI. 

Rock inscription hr two (?) lines near the gate of the dharmsidw of Nirmand on the Satluj. 
The character is doubtful. 

C. — Alandi Stale. 

Stone slab inscription in the temple cf Triloknath in Old Alandi opposite Alandi City. It ia 

dated Saka-samvat 1442, Kali 4622 (A.D. 1520), Bhadrapada and 

records the foundation of that temple by Suratrana-Devi (Sultan Devi). 
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Sail pillar inscriptions at Mancli City, the earliest dated Saihvat 13 (A.D. 1637) ; they contain 
the dates of the death of the Bajas of Mandi. Cf. Cunningham, A. S. S. Vol. XIV, p. 123, pis. 
XXIX and XXX. 

Coj)per statuette of Siva in the palace of the Baja in jMandi City. Undated. 

D. — Kasmlr and Jammu. 

Tragmentai'v' stone inscription from Srinagar, now Lahore Museum No. 10. It is dated 
^astra-sarfavat 6S (‘A.D. 992-3) in the reign of cpreen Didda. 

Stone inscription (20" by 20" hy 4-1") from the house of a Brahman at Arigom (Skr. Hadi- 
grama), jiargand Nagam. It records the construction of a brick vihara of Lokanatha (Avalokite- 
svara) by Eama-deva the son of Kulla-deva, in order to replace a wooden structure which had been 
burnt down by King [ Jaya-]simha. It is dated [ Sastra ]-samvat 73, Marga su. ii. 5 which, if re- 
ferred to the -lord century of the Lokakala, woidd correspond to Sunday, the 16th November, 
A.D. 1197. Cf. Konow, Ep. Lid. Vol. IX, No. 46, pp. 300-302. 

Stone inscription (20" bv 20") at Srinagar in the wall of a mercharrt’s house below the secoird 
bridge. 13th (?) century. Cf. Marshall, Note oa. a.rehff'ological u'orl' in Kashmir, p. 17. 

Stone inscription’- at Srinagar below the third bridge. Marshall, Note, p. 17. 

Storre inscription at Khunmdh at the Bhuvanesa sjuing. It is dated Kali 4530, Sastra-saiirvat 
4 (A.D. 1428), Margasrrsa su. ti. 5, Friday, in the reign of Sultarr Zainu-l-‘abidrrr and records the 
building of a hermitage {dL'amu) which was consecrated on that date. Cf. Marshall, Note, pp. 18-20. 

Storre inscription built in the wall of a tank outside the village of Khunmoh, dated [ Sastra-]- 
3 aih[vat] 34 (?), Pha[lguna] Li. ti. 7. 

Stone iirscription built in the wall of a tank orrtslde the village of Khunmoh, dated [ Sastra-]- 
saihr vat] 39, Yai[sakha] su. ti. 7. 

Stone inscription orr a grave irr the cemetery surrounding the Ziyarat of Bahau-d-drn at Hara- 
parbat near Srirragar dated Sarirvat 60,^ Sra[vana] va. ti. pra. Friday, in the reign of Muham- 
mad Shah of Kasmrr (A.D. 1487-1537) and is the epitaph of Sa'rd Khan, the son of Sultarr 
Ihrahrra (of Jaunprrr). Cf. Hultzseh, Z. B. M. G. Vol. XL, p. 9; Kielhorn, Inch Ant. Vol, XX. 
p. 153, and Marshall, Note, p. 18. 

Stone irrseriptiou from Vijbror (Bij Bihara) dated in the reign of Eaja Rarna-Jeva (A.D., 
1252-73). Cf. Marshall, Note, pp. 20 f. 

Stone inscription from Vijbror (Bij Bihara) dated [ Saka-(?) ] sarhvat 5S, Vaisakha su. ti. 7 in 
the reigrr of Raja Raja-deva. Cf. Marshall, Note, p. 21. 

Stone inscription from Vijbror (Bij Bihara) in the bath of the Ziyarat of Na.srbu-d-din Auliva. 
It is dated sarhvat (?) Margasirsa su. ti. 4. Cf. Marshall, Note, p. 21. 

Stone inscription from Vijbror ( Bij Bihara) in the northern wall of the mosque of Nasibu-d- 
din Auliya. It is dated Sastra-samvat 5-3, Sravana, su. ti. 10 in the reign of Yaskara-deva Cf 
Marshall, Note, p. 22. 

Cave inscrijrtion* at Lodu not far from Sar. It consists of three lines and is undated. It 
mentions a sthapati-putra and ends hato aparah. 

Stone inscription at Farepur, 7 miles from Krorus. It aprrears to be dated Sarhvat 526 
, Vai [ Sakha] Li. ti. 15. 

Stone (?) image inscription at Lasityal, 1 mile from Krorus. It is dated Sarhvat 54, Vai- 
[Mkha] su. ti. 3, 

Stone inscription from a ruined temple at Babor (Skr. Babbapura) 17 miles east of Jammu. 
The lettering is almost entirely obliterated. Cf. my note Babor ; Bahldpura in J. B. A. S. for 
1907, p. 405. 

Defaced iii/ga .stand inseilption at Kastavar or Kistvar (Skr. Kasthavata). 

Two image slab inscri]4ion.s in a cave near Bhadarvah (Skr. Bhadravakasa) . 

^ It is uncertain whether this inscription is wiitten in Sarada. 

2 .According to Professor Kielhorn saun-uf 60 stands for Saka 1406, in which case the date would correspond to Friday 
the 9th July, A.D. 1484. 

•> For information regarding this and the following two inscriptions I am indebted to Dr. Konow late Epigranhist to the 
Government of India. ^ 
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E . — Ladakh y 

Raaa image inscription near the village of Dras. It is undateJ and mentions the Bodhisattvas 
Lokesvara and Maitreya. It consists of seven lines. Cf. Vigne, Trareh, Vol. II, p. 393 ; Cunning- 
ham, Ladak, p. 381 and plate XXX; and Fraiicke, History of Western Tibet (London, 1907), 

P- 52 . _ 

Maitreya (Byams-pa) image inscription- near the village of Dras. It is dated in the 7th vear, 
probably of the Sastra era, and consists of fifteen lines partly obliterafed. Cf. /diinninghain, ihiclem. 

Sanskrit inscription in the hall of the Ghigtan ^Monastery. Five line.s. Cf.,FranL-ke, Tlistory 
of Western Tibet (London, 1907), p. 5:2. 

Two rock inscriptions, containing only the word .SV7, at the bridge near Khalatse. Cf - 
Francke, Z. D. M. G. for 1907, pp. 59a f. 


F. — Lahnl. 

Stone image slab inscription at Chos-skor near Sisu in the Caudra Valley (British Lahnl). 

G . — Gandhdraf 

Rock inscription from Ghagai, north-east of Badwan in Swat, now Lahore Museum Xo. 91, 
It is dated [Sastra-] sarh vat 9 (A, D. 1033), Jvaistha, in the reign of HammiiM (?Mashid, the son 
of Mahmud of Ghazni). 

Stone inscription from Dal Mah-at on the Indus bank beyond Torbela, Hazara District, now 
Lahore Museum No. lOS. It is dated [Sastra-] samvat 81, Sravana va. ti. 5. 

Defaced stone inscription from Barikot in Upper Swat, now Lahore Museum No. 119. It is 
dated in the reign of Jaya-pMa. 

Stone inscription from Ranigat (?) in Khudu'Ael territory, now Lahore Museum No. 25 A. 

Defaced rock inscription from Tarwara in iMaidan Banda and irot far from Kota on the right 
bank of the Paujkora, now Lahore Museum No. 7C. 

Defaced rook inscription from Jalalabad (?) in Afghanistan, now Lahore Museum No, 153. 

H . — Paiijdb Plains. 

Fragmentary stone slab inscription from Sabz Find, near the village of Miani, Shahpur District, 
now fjahore Museum No. 159. 

Stone slab inscription from a well at the village of Palam, 12 miles south-west of Delhi City, . 
recovered at Bohar, Rohtak District, and now placed in the Delhi Museum of Archaeology (Cat. 
No. B. 3). Only the concluding vernacular portion of the inscription (part of line 21 and the 
whole of line 22) is in Sarada. The rest, composed in Sanskrit, is in Nagari. The inscription is 
dated Yikrama-saihvat, 1337, Sravana va, ti. 13, Wednesday, corresponding either to the 26th June 
A.D. 1280 or to the 13th August A.D. 1281, in the reign of Sultan Ghiyathu-d-din Balban. Cf- 
Atjiiiru-s-sanddid. Cawnpur, 1904, last chapter, pp. 73 ff. ; Thomas, Chronicles of the Pathan kings 
o/' Re/477, London, 1871, pp. 136 £; /. A. S. B. Vol. XLIII (1874), Part I, PP- 101 if. with 
facsimile, and Belhi Museum Catalogue, pp. IS if. 


APPENDIX II. 


THE EAJAS OE BALOE (VALLAPHEA). 

The following list is drawn from a Pedigree (A) or Bansauli (Skr. vaiksdvatl) in the possession 
of the descendant of the familr priests of the Rajas of Balor, which I had copied at Basohli in 
October 1906. In some cases I have added between brackets the names as they occur in another 

^ In various places ot* Ladakh cremation tablets with the Buddhist creed iu Sarada have been found. 

’>■ A third stele carved on four sides has an inscription in iive lines in a character which I am unable to identify. 

3 Under this name are comprised the Peshawar district and surrounding Hill tracts. 

- Hammira (t.e. Amir) is the title by which Mahmud of Ghazni is indicated iu the Rijataraiigipi, but it is also used for ' 
his successors. Cf- Stein, tEajat. VII 47, footnote. 


2 L 2 
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Pedigree (B) oLtaiiied from the same source. The Bansauli in question is in the vernacularj but 
appears to have been rendered — probably by an ignorant person — from an original in Sanskrit rvhich 
has become lost. This I infer from such forms as GunakJi^u and TrailokuM^a in u’hioh the second 
member is evidently the rvord (I (name). I have omitted the first portion of the pedigree 
which is mythological and derives the origin of the Balanria Rajas from Arjuna the Pandava. 
They belong, therefore, to the Lunar Race. The document gives in general the mere names 
but adds in a few eases particulars which will be noted beneath : — 

1. Paitr Pal. 

:L hlahiPal. 
o. Gagau Pal. 

4. Tribhuvan Pal. 

5. Ktir Pal. 

G. Than Pal. 

7. Bhog Pah 
S. Nag Pal. 

9. Simbb (Sliirh ?) Pal. 

10. SOj Pal. 

11. Satyadhik (Pal). :lnd Radhik. 

1-2. Laksman (Pal). 

13. Sakya Pal. 

14. hlaii Sakya (B. hlau Sakat), Sud Sum Pal. 

15. Dev Sakya (B. Dev Sakat). 

16. Bhog Sakya. 

17. Apar Sakya. 

IS. Guiiakhya (6. Gun Ray). 

19. Trailokakhya (B. Trailu Rayl, c. 102S-9 and 1041 A.D. 

20. Kalas Pal (or Kalas Ray), e. 10S7-SS A.D. 

21. Tuiig Pal. 2ud Tos Pal. 

22. Thakan Pal. 

2o. Mahi Pal. 

24. Aruii hlal (B. Ran (Jlall), c. 1160 A.D. 

25. Ajav Pal (B. Aje Pal), c. 1169 A.D. 

26. Prthvi Pal. 

27. jMahipati Pal (B. Mahi Pal). 

2S. Hari Pal. 

29. Yiiii Pal. 

30. Uday Pal (B. Ude Pal). 

31. Siddh Pal (B. Siiidhu Pal). 

32. Bhag Singh (B. Bhagsi Pal). 

33. Jayarath Pal (B. Jumfirt Pal). 

34. Ancan Pal. 

35. BhualPal. 

36. Daulat Pal. 

37. Gajendar Pal. 

3b. Krsna Pal, 1595 A.D. 

39. Kehar Pal. 

40. Bhupati Pal (B. Bhauvat Pal), 159S A.D. 

11. Sangram Pal, c. 1616, 1027 (?), 1640 (?), 164S A.D. 

42. Handal (or HindSl) Pal, brother of No. 41. 

43. Krpal Pal, 16S5 (?) A.D. 

44-. Dhiraj Pal (B. Dbiryya Pal), 1708 A.D. 

45. Medini Pal. 

46. Jit Pal. 

47. Amrt Pal, 1774 A.D. 

48. Bijai Pal, 1782, 1789, 1791, 1796, 1806 (?) A.D. 
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49. MaLendar Pal, ISOG (?) A.D. 

50. Bliupendar Pal. 

51. Kaljaa Pal, died about 1S36 A.D. 

It is definitely stated in the Baiisaull that Paitr Pal ^vas the first to assume the cognomen Pal. 
Por this reason I start the list with him, though there is nothing to prove that either he or his 
seventeen successors were historical persons. The names ending on Sakya (14-17) look particularly 
suspicious. • 

It is said that ^lahi Pal, the son of Paitr Pal, ruled at Mayapuii near Haridvar and Alinora. 
Than Pal left Mayapuri for Kulu and Bhog Pal settled at Balor, so that he was in realitv the first 
of the Balauria Eajas. 

Satyadhik had a j’ounger brother named Badhik who established himself in Bhadarvah. Som 
Pal, the younger brother of iNIaii Sakya, settled at Sumartfi and became the ancestor of the 
Sumaria Kajputs. Man Sakya himself is said to have removed his capital to I^asohli (or Bisuli), 
after having killed a Rana Biso who apparently had been the ruler of that place. 

So far the information has been drawn solely from the Bansauli and can, therefore, onlv be 
accepted with the greatest reserve. It is possible that originally the Rajas of Balor were related 
to the ancient rulers of Kulu who likewise were distinguished by the cognomen Pal. It is 
ec|ually plausiljle that Bhadarvah was at one time governed hy a younger branch of the Balauria 
house, as later on is also stated with regard to Bhadu. The mention of Sumarta and the Sumaria 
Rajputs is of special interest, as we niay connect those names with the Saumatikas mentioned in 
two of the Chaniba copper-plate inscriptions (Xos. SI- and 25) among the opponents of Sahilhi- 
varman. These references make it very probable that Sumarta was the ancient name of the Bale* 
State. The locality is also mentioned in inscription ISio. 47 in connection with Bhadarvah. 

Next follow three names which we may assume to he historical, though their order recpiires 
correction. In the course of the present wmrk (pp. 71 f.) I have pointed out that the Trailokfdihyu of 
the list may be identified with a ruler Tj'ailokya-deva in whose reign three Chamha fountain iuscrip- 
tious (Nos. 20, 21 and 22) are dated and who must have lived in the second cjuarter of the 11th 
century. It may be inferred from those inscriptions that his rule extended over Curah. 

Kalas Pal or Ray (No. 20) whose name follows that of Trailokya,^ must he the same as Kala§a 
the sou of Tubka wRo is twice mentioned in the Rajatarahgim (VII, 220 and oSS) and is called 
lord of Vallapura. Ananta of Kasmir (102S-1063), while leading an expedition against hiiiij 
appears owing to his rashness to Save got into a difiicult position from which he was saved by the 
cunning of his minister, Haladhara. (Cf. also VII 270.) 

Apparently as a result of Ananta’s expedition, the ruler of Vallapura had to acknowledge the 
supremacy of Kasmir. For we find the same Kalasa the son of Tukka mentioned among the hill 
chiefs who Rsited Srinagar in the winter of 10S7-S in the reign of Kalasa of Kasmir. Elsewhere it 
is stated [Tiujat. VII 6&5) that Harsa the son of Kalasa had married a granddaughter of king 
Tukka, named Sugala, wRo endeavoured to poison her husband, when he had been thrown into 
prison by bis father Kalasa in A.D. lOSS. 

It follows that Kalas Pal lived in the second half of the lltb century wRich agrees w'ell with 
the date found for Trailokya. The question, how'ever, arises why w’e do not find the name of Tukka 
as that of Kalas PaPs predecessor. This difficulty, I believe, can be removed by assuming tba^ 
TukkaR name occurs in the Bansauli as Tung Pal (No. 21) immediately after Kalas Pal and that 
these tw'o names have been reversed. 

The Bansauli records that Tos Pal, the younger brother of Tung Pal, was the first ruler of 
Bhadu and consequentlv the first of the Bhaduval Kajas. The tradition that the little principality 
of Bhadu w'as ruled bv a vounger branch of the Balauria bouse is most probably correct. It existed 
as a separate State till the end of the IStb century .- 

TVR have pointed out (p. 75) that Arun or Ran Mall (No. 24) is probably the same as Raca- 
pala mentioned in one of the Devi-ri-kotbi inscriptions (No. ol). Unfortunately its date cannot 


1 In i? we find the names Karam Eai and Tattt Rai between Trailokya and KalaS ; but we may safely assume that they 
are due to interpolation. 

* Cf. Forster, Joi!r»ey, pp. 272 and 290. The descendants of the Bhaduval Rajas live now at Tilokpur iu the Kangfi 
-district and receive a pension from the Indian Government. 
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be fixed, but it cannot be far removed from A.D. 1160. Ajav or Aje Pal I have proposed to ideii* 
tifv 'ttdth the Ajaya-j^ala of the Sai fountain inscription (Xo. 35) which is dated in the Kali rear 
4-270 corresponding to A.D. 1169. (Cf. above pp. 76 f.) 

Here I mar mention that the Kajataiangiiii gives the names of some other ancient rulers of 
Yallaimra, but none of them occurs in the Bansaull. They are Padmaka and his son the Yuvaraja 
Ananda-iaja, who espoused the cause of the j)reteuder Bhiksacara (YIII 539, St'l and 547 ; cf. 
6:1:2). Jajjala of Yallapura, o*n the contrary, assisted Sussala in the defence of Srinagara in A.D. 
11:22 (YIII 1US3, cr.«bove p. lOS). Among’ the queens of Sussala who burnt themselves at his death 
we find Jajjala from Yallapura (VIII 1444}. Finally it is stated (YIII 2452] that SussalaY son 
and successor Jayasiriiha deposed A'ikrama-iaja^ of Yallapura and replaced him by Gulhana. These 
references, in any case, prove that the Lohara kings of Kasmir exercised considerable influence in 
the affairs of Balor. 

As regards the^BansaulI, it does not supply any additional information until we come to 
Daulat Pal (Yo. 36). His name (Arabic wealth, fortune) Indicates that we have now 

entered the hluhammadan period. About him it is stated that he had eight^ sons who are all men- 
tioned by name including one Sartdra by a woman of the Thakkur caste. The eldest son Gajendar 
Pal succeeded, and the seven others were presented withyltyirs. 

His grandson Krsna Pal is mentioned as “ Kai Kiishan Balauiiyah ” among the thirteen hill 
chiefs who were subdued by Zain-Khau Koka and appeared at AkbarY court with valuable presents 
in the :25th year of his reign (A.D. 1595).® It will be seen that 426 years had then elapsed since 
1169 the date of Ajay Pal. For this period the Bansauli has only twelve names which would give 
#11 average of 35 ^ years for each reign. This circumstance as well as the evidence of the Rajata- 
rahginl leaves no doubt that for this period the Bansaull is incomplete. For the following two 
centuries, on the contrary, the Pedigree is reliable and contains a great deal more additional 
information than in the preceding part. Besides, several data are supplied by documents in the 
Chamba archives, and by copper-plates both in Chainba and in the former Balor (Basohli) State. 

It is not known, when the capital was transferred from Balor to Basohli on the Ravi. Accord- 
ing to the amsavali this event took place several generations before Trailokya and Kalasa. This 
is clearly impossible, as in the Rajataraiigin! the State is invariably referred to under the name of 
Yallapura, t.e., Balor. Ye know, moreover, from Alberuui that in bis time (e. A.D. 1030) Balor 
was situated on the route from Kanauj to Kasmir. The ancient palace at Balor has architectural 
features (cusped arches) which show that it was built during tne Yuhammadaii period. The gate 
and towers which remain of the old fortifications of the town are ascribed to Krsna Pal, who, as 
we have seen, was a contemporary of Akbar. 

Above the palace there is a masonry tank which, to judge from the style of decoration, also 
dates back to the iMughal period. It was completely rebuilt some twenty years ago. It is said to 
have contained a Nagari inscription with a date expressed in the Sastra era, which was lost during 
repairs. 

Balor possesses also a stone temple which, although very ruinous, is still used for worship. 
It is dedicated to Siva under the name Bilvakesvar or Ilarihar. The tenijde faces west and consists 
of a laandapa and a sanctum, the latter containing a stone Vvkfja. Of the manda^>a only the north 
ind part of the west wall are still standing. On the east side a rough low’ w'allhas been constructed 
of the old materials. Among these will he noticed a square slab wfith lotus rosette which must 
have been the central portion of the ceiling. Originally the roof of the maiulajoa was supported 
1)T four pillars with plain round shafts, of which only that on the north-east is still standing; of the 
other three the bases are still in aitu. 

Nothing is kuowm about the history of this temple. It is ascribed to the Pandavas and is said 
to have been destroyed by the troops of Babar. But according to others, it collapsed some hundred., 
and fifty years ago in the reign of Bhupendar Pal. It is undoubtedly of great age. 

* iiaiiaaulj B mtiitions a Vikrainadit but places him between Kalas Eiii auil Itan 51all. 

^ file text saj'S that be had eisli'.een sons, but enamerales only eight. 

“ Ma. usirii-l-iimara (UiDl. lud.) \ ol. II, p. 367 and -JJclar-Ndmali (Cawnpore ed.) Vol. Ill, p, 390 
^ hidia, Vol. I. p. 205, 

On Balor, ef. Drew, Ji'mtnoo, p. 81. 
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Bhupati (or Bhauvat) Pal^ the grandson of Krsiia Pal is said to have been an exceedingly 
brave and powerful man. In proof of his physical strength it is alleged that he was able to rub out 
the letters of a rupee with his lingers. He conquered Kastvar and brought from there the I ihga 
of Xilakanth which is still worshipped at Basohli. He planted at Kastvar '■ reversed cedars 
which were still extant at the time when the Bansauli was written. It is stated that, owing to 
the back-biting of Jagat Singh of Nurpur, Bhupati Pal was kept a prisoner by the kings 
of Delhi for eighteen vears. On his return he made Basohli (or Bisoll) hit capital, after having- 
slain a Eana of the name of Biso who held that place.’^ The name Biso is probably invented to 
account for the name Bisoll, but it is interesting to find here also a reference to a conflict between 
a Raja and a Rana, such as is met with in the history of evmry hill state of the Panjab. The 
chronicler asserts that Bhupati Pal also plundered Nurpur which perhaps means that be joined the 
imperial troops in one of their expeditions against that principality. 

Bhuj)ati Pal had two sons, Sangram Pal and Handal (R. Hindol) Pal. |phe chronicle says 
that Sangram Pal, like his father before him, was imprisoned at Delhi and even ordered to be killed 
in consequence of the slander of his neighbour Jagat Singh of Nurpur. Quite "possibly the tradi- 
tion in both cases is only based on a compulsory stay of the two Balauria Rajas at Delhi as ho.stages, 
according to the policy initiated by Akbar. It is explicitly stated that Sangram PaPs imprisonment 
took place when he was still young. In this connection the following anecdote is related. The 
legahts, having heard the report of Sangram^s beauty, entreated the Emperor to allow him to enter 
the Harem so that they might be aljle to see him. The Emperor gave his permission mi condition 
that he should be blind-folded. To this the legcum objected as they wished to see his eyes also. 
The Emperor at last gave his consent and Sangram Pal was presented by the imperial ladies with* 
jewels. 

This account certainly does not point to a very rigorous confinement. Tlie only pity is 
that exactly the same story is related of PrthvI Singh of Chamba, the contemporary of Samgram 
Pal.-’ 

The chronicle further records that Sangram Pal conquered Kastvar, Guler and Kahlur (/.c. 
Bilaspur on the Satluj) and that he “plucked their realm from the Chamb'als.'” We know that 
a controversy between Balor and Chamba did arise regarding the possession of the jhirganu, of 
Bhalai. But this dispute was decided in favour of Chamba by an imperial delegate on the .jth 
'March A.D. 1GI8,* as appears from a Per.sian document in the Chamba archives. In another docu- 
ment, undated, we find that Sangram Pal had built a fort in Chamba territory which was made 
the cause of a complaint before the imperial authorities. We shall do well, therefore, not to accept 
too readilv the account of Sangram PliPs victorle.s related in the local chronicle. The same authority 
holds that he fought twenty-two battles and married twenty-two times. 

The Tuzuk-i-JahangIrP contains the following passage regarding one Sangram, uudoubtedly 
Sano-ram Pal of Basohli, for which I am indebted to IMr. William Irvine : — 

“The news of the killing of Raja Man reached me [i.e. Jahangir) at this place. I had 
appointed him to head the army that had been sent against the fort of Kaugra. Milieu he arrived 
at Lahore, he heard that Sangram, one of the zcrn'iiidaiS of the hill-cquntry of the Panjiib, had 
attacked his palace and taken possession of imrt of his province. Considering it of the first 
importance to drive him out, he went against him. As Sangram had not the power to oppose him,* 
he left the country of wRich he had taken po.ssession and took refuge in difficult hills and places. 
Raja Alan pursued him there, and in his great pride, not looking to the means by 'wbieli be himself 


r The Eaine, as we saw above, is said of diau Satya, but there is reason to assume that Balor was still the capital in the 
first part of tl'e llnhammadan period. 

- Cliamla Gazetteer, p. 93. 

^ Another date is supplied by a copper-plate issued by Saagrain Pill apparently in the year 16 whicii wuuld Cfirrespond 
to A.D. 1640. The reading, however, is uncertain. I may meatiou here that Ilian Diirga, a Balauria liajput who lives at 
Balor, communicated to me the following dates said to be derived from copper-plate inscriptions. Bhunat Pul 74 'A.D. 
1598), Saiigrdm Pal 3 (A.D. 1627) and Krpal Pal 61 (A.D, 1685). I have not examined the charters from which those dates 
were obtained, but they fit in well with the established dates of their reigns. Mian Durga. is descended from Chaiiaar Pul, a 
vounger brother of Bhupati Pfil. 

^ translated by A. RodgerS; edited by H. Beveridge, p. 361. The event related here toit place in 

'the 11th jear from Jahangir’s accession or A.D. 1615-16, Kaja Alan was perhaps Man Singh of Guler. 
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could advance and retreat^ came up to him with a small force. When San gram saw that he had no 
way to flee hv, in accordance with this couplet — ^ 

‘ In time of need when no [way of] flight is left^ 

The hand seizes the edge of the sharp swordd 

A fio'ht took place, and according to what was decreed, a bullet struck Kaja Man, and he delivered 
his Joul to the Creator thereof.' His men were defeated and a great number of them killed. The 
remainder, woimdec\ abandoned their horses and arms, and with a hundred alarms escaped half-dead. 

Sangram Pal died without issue, and nas succeeded by his younger ])rother Handal Pal. The 
latter’s snii and successor was Krpfil Pal, who in his turn was succeeded by his son Dhiraj Pal- 
The Chamba archives contain a treaty in Tahkarl between Dhiraj Pal and Udai Siiigh of Chamba. 
It is dated the -list Asuj scmhat SI coiTesponding to A.D. I? OS. 

The Bansauli relates that Dhiraj Pal’s personal ch.arm was so great that the daughter of Xawab 
Dina Beg fell in love with him. But when the Nawab, while in his l-ucJiaJifl; ventured to mention 
the fact to the Raja, the latter drew his sword and caused all present to turn pale. The story is 
of some interest as an illustration of a Balauria Raja’s pretentions in matrimonial matters. 

Dhiraj Pal had two sons, Medini Pal and Ratau Pal. The former who succeeded is mentioned 
in a Persian sanad dated iu the oth year of Slamgir II 'A.D. 175s) and issued under the seal of 
Adina Beg. In this document it is said that the of Juiidli with its seventeen castles was 

originally in the possession of Chamba, but had been made over to Medini Piil Balauria owing to 
the"^ unfaithfulness of Raja Ugar Singh of Chamba. It was now restored to the Chamba Raja Umed 
^Sihgh. It doe.? not appear from the document whether Medini Pal was still alive at the time when 
it was issued. 

Medini Pal had two sons, Jit Pal and Bikram Pal. Jit Pal succeeded and was in his turn 
succeeded bv his son Amrt Pal. From about the middle of the Ibth century the Ba'-’dhli State 
became more and more dependent on Jammu, then a rising power. It is interesting that this fact 
finds expression iu the local chronicle which mentions that Jit Pal used to assist ’ aharaja Dhi’ub 
Dev of Jammu. Further on it says : ‘CAmrt Pal reigned by the grace of the illustrious king of 
king.s Raiijit Pev Fof Jammu]. Alahaiaja Dhrnb Dev [and] Maharaja Raiijit Dev wrote with 
their own baud on a copper charter that it was a duty of their own house to maintain the riij of 
the Balaurias. taking Gaiiga and Yamnna [the sacred rivers Ganges and Jarana] as witnesses. It is 
not known whether the plate is still extant. Thus the Balaurias-'-were from of old favoured {JcrpUiwi ni) 
Ijv the ilaharajas of Jammu and obedient [lalaUldr) to them.’’ Amrt Pal mairied a daughter of 
Mahaiaja Ranjit Dev who was the real founder of the modern Jammu State. It is further stated 
that Amrt Pill obtained Bhadu through the favour of Ranjit Dev and also the punjunds of Jhuncl 
and Bhalai from Chamba, and Kathar (?) and Basantpur from Bhadarvah. Local tradition adds to 
this: Xfirpur as far as the Cakki including Shahpur, and a part of JasiOta, namely, Lak'iianpur, 
Basantpur (already mentioned) and Thaiiii, all on the right bank of the Ravi. 

IIow far we mav accept the account of Amrt Pal’s concpiests, it is difficult to say. This much 
is certain that he invaded Chamba during the minority of Raja Raj Singh and for a time held a 
large portion of that State, 'apparently includiog the capital.- A copper-plate exists issued by him 
to the astrologer of the Chamba Raja iu the Ylkrama year ISol, Saka 1696 (A.D. 1771). Amrt 
Pal’s invasion of Chamba territory is also testified to by two of our inscrqhions (Nos. 31 and 38) 
which were wantonly destroyed on that occasion.® 

The Bansauli describes Amrt Pal as an ideal ruler. “ He protected his subjects like his own 
children. He made Brahmans, Ksatriyas, Rajputs and ’^'aisyas persevere in their prayers 

and persevered himself in sandhyd prayers, worship and sacred duty [dJtarm). The four castes took 
their food iu the cav.lca,. lYhen the women came out of their houses and happened to meet a man, 
they at once turned their back to him.” In this strain the chronicle praises his reign as the golden 
age. 


^ Quotaticn from Sa'acli’s Gvlistan, 1st story ; — 
yXJSi.4r-Mi 

^ Chamha Gazetteer, p. 99. 

“ Cf. above, pp. and 239 f. The exact date of the copper-plate now in possefsion of Jydtisi Chaudarmani is Vikrama- 
1831, Saka 1696, Valsakha purnima, Vrsa, pra. 15, corresponding to Wednesday, the 25th May A.D. Ittl. 
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It appears indeed that the Basohli State enjoyed great prosperity in the days of Amrt PaPs 
sovereignty — a fact which, however, was prohahly less due to the uncommon virtues of that ruler 
than to political circumstances. It should he remembered that the authority of the kings of Delhi 
in the Pan jab, already weakened by the rise of the Sikhs, was crushed bv Xadir Shah^s invasion in 
l /o9. Ill the same year in which htadir Shall was assassinated (A.D. 1747) the Durani king 
Ahmad Shah, made his first inroad in the Paiijah. The iMughal emperor now lost all power in the 
Land of the Five Rivers, which henceforth became the scene of the cteadlv s|rug’gle between Afghan 
and Sikh which lasted till the end of the century. 

The unsettled state of affairs in the Plains made traders to Kasmir select the safer route 
through the lower Hills of the Panjah. The petty hill chiefs levied toll on the merchandise carried 
through their territory and it is to this circumstance that both Basohli and Jammu owe their rise 
about the middle of the ISth century.^ 

The ruined palace of the Balaurla Rajas at Basohli — a building of a size excessive as compared 
with their limited territory and political power — still testifies to the prosperity they enjoyed iu those 
days. It is ascribed to Amrt Pal and indeed the debased ludo-Mughal stvle of the edifice points 
to the ISth century as the period of its constriu-tlou. It is well described by 4'igue®in the following 
lines : Bissuli contains a large but slovenly-lookiug’ bazaar ; and the place would hardlv, as far as 
I could judge, be worth the travellers notice, were it not for the baronial appearance of the palace , • 
of the old Rajahs, which I thought the very finest building of the kind that I had seen in the East. 

Its square turrets, open and emljattled parapets, projecting windows, Chinese-roofed balconies, and 
moat-like tank in front, presented a general appearance which, without entering into specific detail, 
was sutficient to remind me of some of the most ancient red brick structures of my own country. 

When viewed at the distance of a few miles from the path to Jamu, it rises in relief from the darE; 
masses of the lower range, with a grandeur that I thought not inferior to that of Heidelberg ; . 

whilst, with reference to more general effect, the line of snowy peaks which are seen peering over 
the mountains immediately around it, are sutficient to render its lelative position incomparahly 
superior.^’ 

The Bansauli ends the long account of .bmrt Pal’s piety by recording that, after an astrologer 
had foretold the day of his death, he made over his State to his son Bijai Pal and left in the 
midst of the Holt festival for Benares where he died at the age of thirty-two. 

After his death the fortunes of Basohli declined. The Sikhs, not content with ravaging the 
Panjab plains, now penetrated intc^the lower hills and blackmailed the i^etty Rajas whose prosperity 
doubtless had stimulated their cupidity. Ranjit Dev of Jammu managed for a time to save his 
State bv his wise policy, but under his son and successor Brajraj Dev the town of Jammu was 
conc^uered and sacked hr Hakikat Singh Kauheya and Maha Singh Sukaivakia." 

Basohli met a similar fate, hut hei'e it was Raj Singh, the warlike chief of Chamha who took 
the leading part. He had to avenge the insult suffered at the hands of Amrt Pal during his 
niiiioritv- He invaded and conquered Basohli iu 17S-2, burnt the town, and restored the country 
oulv on pavment of a lui/i of rupees. The date of the conquest of Basohli is recorded on a stone 
let into the pavement in front of the temple of Laksmi-Xaiayan at Chamha. It read.s ; ^S'a»'l. uS Cat 
pra. 1 BiisauliU da shalier f Ufa h'da, " On i\\ft \6i Cet of the year -is (A.D. 17S2) the town of 
Basohli wms conquered.” 

Shortlv afterwards, the traveller George Forster passed Basohli on his jouruey through tSe 
lowmr hills which he performed in the disguise of a 5Iuhanrinadan trader. He cro.sscd the Ravi on * 
the 10th April 17b3. “ In the ferrv-hoat, ” he says/ were two Sicques going to the fort of which 

a detachment thev belonged to, had taken possession, in consequence of being called iu to the 
assistance of the Bissouly [ric., Basohli] chief. Though this he the invariable result of every 
connection made with the Sicques, the infatuated mountaineers never fail to seek their aid when 
engaged in war. A hrodeiing chief [Raj Singh of Chamha] had invaded the Bissouly districts, 
plundered the Inhabitants, and burned their villages, before any opposition was made. The Sicques 

1 Ct’. Forster, Joumey, Vo!. I, jip. 21S avd 2S3. Alberunl, India, Vol. I, p, 205, ’.nentions Balliwar as situated on the 
road from KaBauj to Kasmir. 

- Vigne, Travels, Vol. I,pp. 171 f. 

' ii 3 X\t,lIidory of ill e Fa.njdh (Calcutta, 1891), pp. 312 f. Forster, Joiuney, pp. 2S6 It. 

Journey, Tol. I, p. 235 ; 2ud ed. pp. 270 ff. 

2 M 
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were called in to repel the enemy, and defend the fort of Bissouly, but after performing the 
required service they became pleased with their new situation, and refused to relinquish it.” On 
his further journey through BasohjI territory Forster was painfully struck by the dismal appearance 
of the country owing to the recent war. 

The bone of contention between Basohll and Chamba was the territory of Bhalai and Jundh 
situated on the border of the two .States. The Chamba archives contain a letter in fahkari in 
which Brajraj Dev of Jiammu conveys to Raj Singh, on condition of service, these two jiarganas 
together with Bhtodal, Kihar and Dyuhr which evidently had remained occupied bv Basohli 
since Amrt PaFs invasion of Chamba. It is dated the 15th Bhadon of the Sastra year 57 (A.D. 
17S1). In another Tankari document of the I5th Bhadon of the Sastra year 59 (A.D. 17S3) we 
find the same statement. A third letter from Brajraj Dev dated the 20th Savan of the same 
year enjoins the ofiitdals of the of Jundh to be obedient to Raja Raj Singh. From these 

documents it appears that in those days both Basohli and Chamba regarded Jammu as their suzerain. 

jSTotwithstanding this, we find that after Raj Sihgh'’s death in 1794 Bijai Pal again made 
inroads into the frontier districts of Bhalai and Jundh with the result that Jit Siiig’h of Chamba, 
who had succeeded his father, retaliated by invading Basohli and, after conquering the countrv, 
restored it on payment of war indemnitv. A Tahkarl letter dated the 5th Savan, Sastra 72 (A.D. 
1796) in which Bijai Pal promises Jit Singh to pay by instalments the amount due to Chamba 
probably relates to the facts just mentioned. 

In this connection I must also mention two copper-plate grants issued by “ Yijayapala, the son 
of Amrtapala” and now preserved at Basohli. One is dated Yikrama 1S46 or Saka 1711 corres- 
jiondiug to A.D. 17S9 and the other Yikrama 1848 corresponding to A.D. 1791. Thev are in the 
possession of Pandit Hiru of Basohli. 

Bijai Pal was succeeded by his son Mahendar Pal who concluded a compact with Jit Singh 
of Chamba in the Sastra year 82 (A.D. 1800) which is preserved in the Chamba archives. It is note- 
worthy that in it the Basohli chief has only the title “ Mian ” which perhaps indicates that his 
father was then still alive. 

He was succeeded by his son Bhupendar Pal whose son and successor Kalvaii Pal — the last of 
the Balaurias — died childless at the age of twenty-two years. Yigne notes that, when he first passed 
through Basohlid the Raja was dead. One of his Ranis, a Mankoji inincess, who survived him 
lived in the palace for thirty years after his death, receiving a p^ension of Rs. 1,500 a year from 
Jammu. The ancient Baler State was included in the jiujii- of s'ucet Singh, the Raja of Ramnao-ar 
and younger brother of the Jammu Raja Gulab Singh, xit present Basohli is the head-quarters '’of 
a Tahsildar. The only monument of the by-gone glory of the Balauria princes is the old palace 
which their rivals and final conquerors, the Rajas of Jammu, have allowed to fall into ruins. Sic 
transit gloria mxindi ! 

In the collection of miniatures in the Lahore dluseum the Balaurias are well represented as it 
contains portraits of Bhiipati Pal, Handal Pal, Krpal Pal, Medini Pal, Jit Pal, Amrt Fal Arabpnfl..r 
Pal and Bhupendar Pal. 
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MAEKULA SLAB INSCEIPTION.' 
By the Rev. A. H. Eeaxcke. 

TEXT. 


(3^) 

4. S3’53’3^^ 

N? 

8 . 

NP 

€ 

x|-^a;-G^|r3^-Hr 

T T I 1 1 

i A • I 

13 1 ' 


Sotti. 

1. 3. ,'^j/OH, A«tead of classical / 1.-2. tlie instrumental wronglr instead of the genitive 
case; 2. sjnjan, instead of ordinary can ; 7. vUo instead of classical gho ; 11. Bcpltag, the name of 
the Triloknath temple, means ' high hope.’ 

'N'o exact date can be given to this inscription ; but it may be said for certain that it cannot 
be more than three centuries old. 

TRANSLATION. 

1. Hall! The iteacock vestments of the gods are of white colour; Perfection is 

2. the head ornament of Buddha. Look mereifrdh' on [all] creatures ! lleveience to 

3. Avalokita ! Clothed in purity, he sits on the lotus throne, one face, 

1 The inscription which is cut on a slate slab is here edited fruui a ruhhmg and a hand-copy, both prepared by the 
late Miss J. E. Duncan. Doubtful readings are placed between brackets. 
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4. six liandsj . . . feet Eeveivuce to tlie image of the august 

[Avalokita] which arose of itself,"^ 

o. and which draws upwards to heaven the six kinds of creatures- which are still performing 
the circuit [of transmigration]. — To the victorious VajravarahpS 

6. the august great mother, the.conqueress of the three times, of fierce form, to the lady 

7. who gives two-fold relief to all the dull, solitary, and insane, he reverence and lU’aise ! 

8 " . . . as an opportunity for virtue 

9. nine thousand iiiinn {Oih Main jjiidme Jiinh) were raised (carved) on unchaiig’eahle stone. 
Well, besides these, 

10. at the august Ee-phag (Trilokniith), aud at Alar-skul, at both Alani 

wheel 

11 ipised. At the monastery of Mar-skul, a new monastery was raised (or • was 

raised anew,’ renovated). 

1:1. Alav all beings obtain Buddhahood quickly through this virtue ! 

13. Hail! 


APPENDIX IV. 

■ ♦ 

SrPPOSED COIN OP ASATA OP CHAMPA. 

IMr. Y. A. Smith^ has advanced the hypothesis that a rare silver coin of a debased bull-and- 
horsemau type might be ascribed to Asafa, the chief of Campa. 

Mr. E. Bum, I.C.S., has favoured me with the following note on the subject : “ AIv sugges- 

tion is that for licitii we should read Amrta, and I would assign it to the Amrta-pala of the in- 
scription" found ue.rr Budauu'" (Budauu district. United Provinces). Smith’s Catalogue of iJw 
hirlian Jliiseinii, plate XXVI G, shows a fair specimen.” 

“You will see that the first letter is clearly a not d. The second letter might he read, at first 
sight, as sa or iiia. Close examination shows that the right hand perpendicular line is curved at 
the bottom to the right. If von will compare this coin with Xo. 20 on the same plate, von will see 
that there is quite sufficient ground for taking the curve as the vmwel r. For the .symbol just 
above the quarters of the horse is universally admitted to be I would slmilarlv read 

“ Cunningham, Coins of Ancient India, says that these coins are rare, and Smith repeats this. 
As a matter of fact, the coins are fairly common between jMeexut and Bareilv. I have seen more 
than one find. One came from Meerut District, and the other from some place in Eohilkhaud. 
Delmerick, who spent a long time at Budaun, said he considered the coins common. It was this 
circumstance which first led me to connect the coins with the line of rulers referred to in the in- 
scription, and eventually to recognize the letters mr, hitherto misread suP 

Lastly, Smith does not account for the change from ta to ta, the clear reading on the coin.” 

“ The inscription may reasonably be dated early in the 11th century, which Would suit the 

coins.” 


1 This refers to tbe belief that the marble iaiage of Trilobn.Tth is not made with Iiamis but is self-created (Skr 
svaijarahliu). Cf, above p, 15. 

= Gods (*r«), men {gvrvsa), demons beasts (nrijauc), tantalized spirits [preta) aud denizens of bell (.mraivO 

Cf. Waddells p. 101. 

2 Here Kali, the of Maibula, 

* V, A. Smitli, Catalopi'e of the Coins Id the Lidlnn ih'seu.n. Calcutta (Oxford, ,900;, pp. 2-14 f. ana n “"49 plate 
XMVl-6. 

5 Ep. led. Vol, I, pp. 61 ff. 

5 The correct spelling woald be T3addii{ia 
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